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AMERICAN Exrvort TrapeE To CHINA. 


Tue curious details of the overland trade in British manufactures, 
carried on by Russian merchants, on the confines of China, must 
have startled those of our readers who are new to the commercial 
wants and capacities of the Celestial Empire. Situated at a distance 
of 6,598 versts from St. Petersburg, Kiatka, lately a small and ~ 
insignificant village in Tartary, has grown into a large and flourish- 
ing town. On the route to this forced and most expensive mart, 
the peasantry of Siberia subsist on the profits earned by their 
cattle in the transport of merchandise; and while British manufac- 
tures are excluded from the port of Canton, they are forced, by the 
preference of the Russian tariff, into disproportioned competition 
with the industry of Holland and Silesia. What clearer evidence 
can be adduced of the falsehood of the statements by which the 
servants of the East India Company have so long contrived to palm 
on the credulity of the country, the belief that the Chinese are un- 
willing or unable to purchase articles of British manufacture ? How 
can it be true that their export of woollens to Canton has annually 
been a losing adventure, if, charged with double duties, with the 
freight to the Gulf of Finland, and the carriage of 5,000 miles 
through countries where there are neither roads nor inhabitants, 
they still afford a remunerating price at Kiatka? What tradesman 
will believe that cotton goods, in ready demand at 9s. a yard on the 
northern boundary, would, at 3s., be unsaleable at Canton? Those 
only who are acquainted with the unwieldy, cumbrous, expensive 
system of factories and establishments, of freights, and outfits, and 
dock-rates, which the Company call ‘ their trade,’ will be able to 
reconcile this flagrant discrepancy between their official accounts 
and the Russian statistics. The truth is, that these expenses are of 
a nature and extent totally inconsistent with commercial profit ; 
their export trade to China is a mere trick, a fraud upon the Govern- 
ment and the country ; a niggard, miserable, parsimonious affecta- 
tion of encouraging the trade and manufactures of Great Britain, 
while in reality they wring from the pockets of the people, by means 
of their tea monopoly, above the fair and reasonable profit, an 
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2 American Export Trade to China. 


annual income of nearly three millions sterling! This is the traffic 
by which they thrive and flourish ; by this are their dividends and 
the interest of their debt discharged ; by this are the deficiencies of 
their land revenue supplied; the burthens of Bengal lightened ; 
the expenses of Madras and Bombay defrayed; but for this, the 
chartered Company of British Merchants trading to the East might 
be in ‘ The Gazette’ to-morrow. 


The trade, however, through Russia and Tartary furnishes but a 
small portion of the proofs on which we found our hopes of extended 
intercourse with China. For the last twenty years, British mer- 
chants have been doomed to witness the vessels of rival nations, 
the commercial power of which scarcely bears an assignable propor- 
tion to our own, monopolising a traffic, in which our own laws 
alone prevent us from asserting a decisive and indisputable supre- 
macy. The discriminating duties by which the Dutch Government of 
Java impedes the sale of British goods at Batavia, and their abso- 
lute prohibition at Samarang, Surabaia, and the other ports of the 
Eastern islands subject to that power, enable the manufacturers of 
Holland to undersell us in all the seas frequented by the Chinese 
junks; and as the charter prevents us from touching at Canton, and 
from establishing a free port in our neighbouring settlements, we 
are thus totally excluded from the trade of China and the Archi- 
pelago. 

Of this exclusion other nations, of course, avail themselves ; and, 
among them, the success of the Americans is pre-eminent. Their 
establishment at Canton differs in no respect from those maintained 
by them in the ports of Europe. A consul, armed with no extra- 
ordinary powers, contrives to transact all their business with the 
Chinese Hong, to keep the mariners of his nation in due order and 
contro], and to maintain a perfectly good understanding with the 
native authorities. The relations of America with China are purely 
and strictly commercial. The masters of their merchantmen appear 
at Canton in the capacity of simple traders, and are received as such. 
They excite no jealousies, inspire no fears, give no offence, engage in 
no disputes. They are permitted to discharge and take in their cargoes 
without the slightest molestation ; and in their dealings they meet 
with at least as much favour as their chartered competitors. 


The details of the American trade at Canton are curious and 
instructive. In its early stages, their principal exports were of 
silver bullion and furs. The bullion consisted chiefly of Spanish 
dollars, which they purchased at Liverpool and London, or obtained 
in exchange for British manufactures on the western coast of 
America; with these they proceeded on their voyage to China, 
touching on their way at the ports of Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, 
and the other islands of the Archipelago, where they bartered a por- 
tion of their dollars for coffee, rice, pepper, spices, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl shells, various gums, ivory, cassia, cinnamon, 
musk, betel-nut, tin, toutenang, birds’-nests, iron, copper, cochineal, 
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wax, sandal-wood, &c., and other articles, some suited to the Euro- 
pean, others to the Chinese market, and with this varied assort- 
ment they arrived at Canton. There they disposed of the remainder 
of their dollars, and of such portion of the produce of the islands 
as was destined for China ; and, supplying their place with teas, nan- 
keens, raw and manufactured silks, china root, vermillion, rhubarb, 
drugs, &c., they sailed direct to Europe, or circuitously by America. 
The trade in furs, now almost entirely in the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, was originally carried on by British merchants under the 
license of the East India Company. Its course was as follows : 
British manufactures of different sorts, such as coarse woollens, 
broad-cloths, blankets, articles of ironmongery, sheet-copper, but- 
tons, hardware, tools, muskets, &c., were sent out from England to 
the north-west coast of America, and there exchanged with the in- 
habitants for furs of various descriptions. This trade was esta- 
blished by the North-West Company of Canada in the year pre- 
ceding the American War, who then sent vessels round Cape Horn, 
under licenses granted to them by the East India Company, to con- 
vey the furs collected by them on the north-west coast to China for 
sale. These licenses restricted the North-West Company to selling 
their furs in China for money, and to pay that money into the Com- 
pany’s chest for bills on England.* The loss arising from this mode 
of conducting the trade was so excessive, that they were very soon 
obliged to abandon it ; and they now export the British manufactures 
necessary to procure the furs to some port in the United States, 
whence they are transhipped in an American vessel to the Columbia 
River. The same vessel conveys the furs to China ; and an arrange- 
ment is made with the American merchant, by which much more 
beneficial returns are obtained by the North-West Company for their 
trade than by the former mode. The Americans being subject to 
none of the restraints by which British traders are impeded, have, 
however, now engrossed nearly the whole of this lucrative branch of 
commerce. While our ships are compelled to return to England 
without freight or cargo, they exchange their furs for the commo- 
dities of China, and take those commodities to any market in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, which may afford a prospect of 
beneficial sale. Mr. Ellice, in his evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1821, calculates the difference between bartering furs in 
the China market for Chinese produce, and selling them for money, 
at about twenty-five per cent.; and Mr. Lyall expressly says, that 
the same circumstances would make a difference of at least 20001. 
in the proceeds of the last cargo sold by his house at Canton. 

Some estimate of the extent and value of the direct and circui- 
tous trade thus carried on by the Americans, may be formed from 
the following statements, the first of which is taken from the well- 
known work of Dr. Serbert, the second, communicated by Mr, 
Grant to the select Committee of the House of Lords in 1821. 


* Evidence of Mr. Ellice before the Lords, 1821-2. 
B2 
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Statement of the Annual Amount of the Exports from the United 
States to the North-West Coast of America, from the year 
1789-90, to 1816-17. 


Years. Dollars. 
I i 0'.0i5d.5.8% Baigwece o:sieewunieee.e en 10,362 
BIID1 oo oocccccccvcsscccesccesce 3,380 
Li a er ere en ere 2,483 
a6. k: ace ores: 6rare Siesdrg ae Ge ew aan 1,586 
pl el, are 5,383 
BRAID iia a5 0nb 6 wk 0:0 0% 6 ere 90's s0 epee 44,063 
EL ere eee ree 23,510 
IT 86-60 HS! 600: 020-08 oa eisiw drach teversiesed 15,607 
RFCM a tase eK Reese eee sleiias 79,515 
DS a, ais 6: 0.0.ae vareis'waisarngdineeas 72,941 
DFID ABOO onc cscees coos vince wees 746,153 
T8001... cece cece eee eeeueues 343,388 
LL fn re a ee 
BI. 060444 e20b eee ceorsmnces 58,500 
Lo: a rr 196,059 
oS a ee ree err 302,859 
POI Gis oi6.01e nis v 40.60% Sanaa eee 257,799 
DOG iw <a1a, 014095 sini oo 54) 6s ee wretehaaiars 103,710 
DOD Fels s oa: wid 6,6 0s od treo. o seme am eiale 274,705 
TBO BHD... c vnc cs 00 0b 00 veesee arene 182,356 
TBOSSIO. . ooo esc cs encces even seta 145,918 
SOS a a:g as p:06 6-9: ener eer areiere aye areres 115,473 
MUNN 6. ia sexe: 0 o.ad-d 14 wis wis Belle Wares 30,448 
MOIS. 5.0:5 0:50:40: 6:0 b's 64 0 wind OWacewe 24,567 
MUI N oo e.0.6: 5:4 6:6 00. 5W:0ig se sevainraverss 
BBIASID... oo osc ce veces seems see wees 170,985 
AS | ner 240,962 
MEN gia: 5s. ce: 206-4 69 nie erd oSrersig 1,110,839 








Total of 28 years,........Dollars, 4,563,501 


Average per annum, ...... Dollars, 162,982 * 





* In the year 1819, a Memorial was presented to the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, by a Committee of the Society of Shipowners, in which 
they urged their claims to a participation in the profits of this export of 
British goods. In proof of the supposed ignorance in which the applica- 
tion was made, Mr. Grant appealed to the above statement {and the 
one immediately following, contending, with apparent plausibility, that a 
commerce averaging in value 162,982 dollars per annum, was scarcely 
deserving of encouragement, and asserting that the whole basis of any 
adventure in that trade would be a return cargo from China to this country 
and foreign Europe. We adduce these statements here, more to illustrate 
the wants of China, than to prove the present amount of its consumption; 
and they are good evidence to show that warm substantial apparel is_re- 
quired by the temperature of its climate. Reserving the much more im- 
portant question of ‘ Return Cargoes’ for future’ consideration, we beg 
to say, that the Shipowners by no means limited their views to the export 
trade. The third paragraph of their Memorial is as follows: ‘ That a 
most valuable trade might be carried on from this country with the north- 
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6 American Export Trade to China. 


Of late years this export of dollars and of furs obtained on the 
north-west coast of America, has been partially superseded by a 
direct and much more beneficial trade in British manufactures. It 
appears, from the relations of those whose opportunities of form- 
ing an opinion on the matter have been most extensive, that the 
partiality of the Chinese for furs is, among the middle orders of the 
population, rapidly yielding to a preference for the more economi- 
cal substitute of woollens ; and it has long been very well known 
that a Chinese merchant at Canton of the name of Howqua has 
been for many years engaged in extensive speculations in this way 
with the house of Perkins and Co. We certainly were not aware 
that this traffic was conducted with so much system, regularity, 
and notoriety as it latterly appears to have attained. Mr. Wal- 
lace Currie stated, at the Liverpol meeting, that it was by no means 
an unfrequent occurrence for American vessels to take in cargoes 
of manufactures destined for China at that port ; and that Messrs. 
W. and J. Brown and Co. (an eminent Liverpool house) had exe 
tensive transactions of this description. Now, though we perfectly 
agree with Mr. Thornely,* that it is much better that the products 
of our industry should be exported by the Americans than not be 
exported at all; yet, considering the loss thus incurred by our 
shipping interest, as well as by the manufacturers themselves, this 
course of trade in British goods is to us a source of unmingled 
vexation. It really is too bad that we should thus nurse and foster, 
by the loan of our skill and ingenuity, the commerce of a rival na- 
tion, more particularly when all the exertions of its Legislature are 
directed to raise at home the very same commodities which they 
at present obtain from us. For a time, no doubt, the demands of the 
American agents may enliven the markets, and relieve the distresses 
of our manufacturers ; but we ought not lightly to forget that the 
duties now levied by Congress on British woollens amount to a 
prohibition on their use in the provinces of the Union; and we 
may rest assured that, so soon as their broad-cloths equal in 
beauty and texture those of Leeds, and their cottons those of Man- 
chester and Glasgow, their consignments to Canton will not be 
shipped at the port of Liverpool. The existence, however, of this 
traffic furnishes abundant refutation of the statements by which 
the East India Company have all along endeavoured to impose 
upon the public; and it appears, by a commercial letter to the 
Court of Directors from their supercargoes in China, dated 20th 
November, 1820, that the commerce which had long been unpro- 
ductive in their hands, was turned to good account by the American 
adventurers. ‘The very alarming inroad,’ say they, ‘ that is now 
commenced by American speculations into a trade hitherto confined 
to the Honourable Company, will, it is probable, soon place all cer- 
tainty of calculation in its economy at defiance. Between 3000 and 
4000 pieces of broad-cloth have been imported under the American 





* Vide Speech at the Liverpool] Meeting. 
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flag direct from England, and by the circuitous medium of America, 
during the present season ; patterns of these cloths, with the prices 
and terms of their disposal, will be forwarded by our angertenenenent 
of imports,—a number in the Thames packet. 


‘ The American export trade, which has hitherto been chiefly con- 
fined to dollars, purchased at a premium in Ametica, or shipped by 
a circuitous voyage in England, Lisbon, and Gibraltar, has been 
considered as generally unprofitable. The Americans are, therefore, 
well contented to avail themselves of a channel of remittance by 
which they can realise the prime cost and insurance of their invest- 
ment, and are consequently enabled to undersell the Honourable 
Company by the absence of those heavy charges which their in- 
voices usually bear. The greatest evil, however, which we are led 
to anticipate from this encroachment, is the death-blow which it in- 
flicts upon the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the Honourable Com- 
pany: it is not so much the amount, as the uncertainty of that 
amount, which the very great fluctuation in American commerce 
renders totally incalculable, and which at once converts a trade, 
hitherto considered as regular and secure, into a most uncertain 
and dangerous speculation. One advantage, however, the Com- 
pany most incontrovertibly possesses, and which the Americans can 
neither compete with, nor deprive them of,—it is that of unim- 
peachable character and credit ; the experience of the Chinese in 
the uniform excellence of their consignments, and the passport 
which the Company’s mark affords to every uninspected package 
through all quarters of the empire, are the causes to which we are 
now indebted for the ready circulation of our woollens ; while those 
of the Americans are chiefly confined to the consumption of Canton, 
are exposed to severe scrutiny, and viewed with a suspicion which 
the inequalities, both in the measures and quantities of the present 
importations, are ill calculated to remove. 


‘ The remarks which we have already had occasion to make to 
your Honourable Committee upon the subject of broad-cloth, in 
reference to the American trade, are equally applicable to camlets, 
a considerable quantity of which have been imported under that 
flag during the present season.’ 


It is amusing to hear the Company’s supercargoes consoling their 
employers under the calamity of American invasion, on the ground 
of their ‘ unimpeachable character and credit.’ Of all favour and 
pre-eminence thus obtained, we heartily congratulate the Directors ; 
they are welcome to every advantage which ‘a long course of 
honourable dealing’ may have earned; and if the sneer at the 
American traders were not meant to include free traders in general, 
we should not feel any violent anxiety to take arms in support of 
their reputation ; but knowing the inference which is drawn from 
all such inuendoes, we beg to remind the Honourable Company, 
that their commerce has been more than once at a stand, while that 
of America went on; that the American Ambassador has not been 
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cuffed and hurtled in the vestibule of the palace at Pekin ; that the 
mariners of that nation have excited no disturbance, been guilty of 
no offence, nor has the cry of ‘ blood for blood’ been raised against 
them in the streets of Canton. So far, at least, their character is as 
good as that of the servants of the East India Company ; and from 
the statement, which we now present, of their imports of British 
goods into China, it will appear that they are likely to enjoy all its 
advantages. 
Exports from Great Britain, in Foreign Vessels, to Countries within 
the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, during each of 
the three years ending in 1819. 


Species of Export. 1817. 1818, 1819. 
British woollen manufactures.... £310.... £55 .. £26,727 
Ditto glass manufactures........ —.... 10.... 4,577 
Ditto hardwares................ ae kes SR ces §=©6Oe 
Ditto iron, wrought and unwrought 126.... 190.... 451 
Ditto clocks and watches......... See: geiaiet ae . 1,842 
Ditto leadand shot.............6- — ....2000.... 6 
Ditto other small articles......... 25 occs Brine ‘ERD 





Total declared value of British goods, £461 .. £2527 .. £34,909 
Exports from Great Britain, in Foreign Vessels, to Countries within 
the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, during the year 
1820. 





Species of Export. 1820. 
British woollen manufactures............ee0e0e5 £161,269 
Ditto cotton maufactures ............ ce cece ee eens 11,839 
Ditto glass manufactures... .........cceceeeeveee 
Ditto iron, wrought and unwrought ..............+. 2,49 
Ditto clocks and watches .............. cece ee ceee 456 
Ditto rock moss, or cudbear..............eeee0e- 1,521 
Ditto other small articles.............0..cceeeees 763 
Total declared value of British goods............ £178,358* 


From these statements, it will be seen that while the Company’s 
supercargoes were informing the Directors that the woollens im- 
ported by the Americans were confined to the consumption of Can- 
ton, exposed to ‘ severe scrutiny,’ and ‘ viewed with great sus- 
picion,’ they amounted in value to no less than 161,269/., in addi- 
tion to their other importations. Now, recollecting for a moment 
that Canton is situated at the southern extremity of the empire, re- 





* ‘The particular part for which the goods are destined in shipments 
for countries within the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, not 
being exactly defined in the official records of the Customs, it is not 

racticable to state the amount of exports to Canton in particular ; but, 

rom the best information that could be obtained, it is presumed that 
the whole of the above goods were intended for that port, and were made 
in shipping of the United States of America. 

(Signed) ‘ WituiaM Irvine, 
Inspector General of Imports and 
Exports of Great Britain, 
* Custom House, London, May 25, 1820.’ 
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moved only twenty-three degrees from the equator, and conse- 
quently exposed to intense heat during the greater part of the year, 
we beg to ask, if this fact alone be not demonstrative of the false- 
hood of the Company's statements, and of the fitness of the Chinese 
market as a vent for British woollen manufactures? The truth is, 
that the supercargoes at Canton (with few exceptions) know no more 
about the interior of China than the Cockney who has never trodden 
on the green-sward, or slept beyond the sound of Bow bell. Mewed 
up at a distance of 1,100 miles from the capital, their communications 
are confined to the merchants of the Hong, who have precisely the 
same inducements to defraud the Chinese as the East India Com- 
pany to impose upon the people of England. Taking their cue 
from their employers at home, the officers of the factory know ex- 
actly what sort of advices are approved in Leadenhall-street ; they 
are well aware of the utter indifference with which the Directors re- 
gard arise or fall in the demand for British manufactures, and suf- 
ficiently sagacious to discover that the most alarming evil to be 
apprehended from American encroachment is the death-blow which 
it inflicts on the monopoly of the Honourable Company. 

Of the two, we would rather that the free trade of America should 
prosper than that the selfish system of exclusion should prevail. 
We look upon the traffic of our transatlantic rivals as the prize 
which they have gained by the enterprise and intrepidity of their 
mercantile character : we feel that had we been unfettered by the 
chains of prohibition we should have passed them in the gainful 
race ; and we doubt not, that when the embarrassments of the 
Charter are removed, they will find in the free mariners of Great 
Britain more effective and more formidable competitors than those 
to whom they have hitherto been opposed. 

The following is a statement of the American imports to Canton 
during the seasons of 1823-24, 1824-25, and 1525-26, beginning 
Ist July and ending the 30th of June; taken from the records of 
the American consulate at Canton : 


1823-24, 1824-25. 1825-26, 
Number of Vessels...... LS rere 5) ee 42 
Spanish dollars. . ..4,096,100.........6,524,500...... 5,725,000 
GUSEME. . ssc ceccvnes 427 peculs...... 6,039. ......... 3,357 
Quicksilver.......... OO ss cvurecsde ei 3,738 
Wendl 5 <..c8ociecsaewne BONOS c.¢ 6 va w sistas A) 19,666 
| reece IOO44 2. icc ccins |i Cre 3,441 
Copper..........eeeee. DIAG, oo cccescees EE 1,509 
Skins, Land Otter... .10,855 pieces.....18,532........ 14,883 
Dig  SeGhicedc<ccc eo PEO Ms o:cc c'000:s O10" Se 32,521 
WG; “B6Sies.cocccs cc « REE ac ct ews WAR ie siccwees 10,108 
Do. Rabbit.......... MNES od eccesacs GIGR. wk. ccccee 1,010 


Do. Beaver......... I ee 


eee e ee ee een es AUU POUULS. « cee ee 
rere ee es be oe ee oe Oe ee ee 
eee ere ewes 


ee we ee ee ee ee Vy PICCC Sse 6 nee BVO e ee ee eve 
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1823-24. 1824-25. 1825-26. 
GIGS. x00 50000000008 fe: * ee CC), ) rere 12,067 
Long-Ells........... 20,796... 222. cceeee 7h 0 or 10,620 
Handkerchiefs. ...... 6,807.......06. F<: re 31,694 
Shirtings............. G6 eo arene an PRED viaineiacree 13,694 
Cambrics ...........- TO00. «6.6, 00c0ecs 5 | 8,288 
Candies ............0.+. 136 peculs........ _, ECRORE Pee 72 
Rice and Paddy........——.......... oh 49,993 
Chintz. . .......0000+00.6,770 pieces. ..... 4,161... 00000 7,376 
MCGEE 5s ssa.0::0: 0:06:00: 00,010 1,070 bales...... BBP Dikcoedcinees 195 
Tortoise-shell........... 37 peculs........ Creer 16 
PERU boi... 554j6-:e0rvssieserelre 2,350 boxes........100.............451 
eee 1,082 peculs........ 7) re 16 
6 eS 849 cases........ TOD scisvicee wes 278 
TENG vivevccwnseede wes 250 peculs*....... Ri vincarenens 265 
CUMAURSE 5 ie cssices ss iecieia Tiare ue scetevsiatecd Seteeey. so. alaievale aloes 15 
Various articles....... eas eens eae erie eateeiel 9,000 


From this specification of American imports at Canton, a more 
correct estimate may be formed of the general course and prospects 
of that trade than from the most laboured and lengthened descrip- 
tion. In examining the items of which it is composed, the atten- 
tion of our readers will be mainly directed to those articles which 
are the produce of British industry. It will be seen that, without 
any very sensible decrease in the importations of furs, which, on 
account of their superior beauty, will always be in request among 
the higher orders of Chinese, the trade in camblets, cloths, long-ells, 
handkerchiefs, shirtings, cambric, &c., exhibits all the symptoms 
of steady and durable prosperity. Now, at that prosperity we 
should be the last to direct an envious glance, if we were 
allowed to meet the Americans on the fair ground of unfettered 
competition ; but we confess that it does hurt and mortify our self- 
love to think, that whatever advantages we have obtained by the 
skill of our artisans and the excellence of our machinery should be 
converted to our detriment and loss; that engines for our destruc- 
tion should be selected from our own magazines ; and that, sup- 
plying, during the infancy of American manufactures, the wants of 
their Asiatic correspondents, we should enable them to pre-occupy 
a branch of commerce of which the materials will, ere long, be 
furnished by their own looms. Disguise it as we may, the time is 
not far distant, when the inhabitants of the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, China, and Cochin China, will be clothed in American 
manufactures. The Government of the Netherlands may contest 
the superiority for a time at the ports of Java; but, unless the 
British Legislature interfere, all hope of effectual struggle on the 





* Gross weights in use at Canton. 


Ib. OZ. dr. 
1 Tale weighs..........+... 0 0 19.75 avoirdupoise. 
16 Tales........1 Catty...... 1 3 12 


100 Catties.,.....1 Pecul....133 5 5,28 
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part of England will vanish long before the Charter has expired. 
In the Report presented last year to the Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, the policy of America is 
plainly and intelligibly developed. ‘'The complete establishment,’ 
says he,* ‘of American manufactures in wool, cotton, iron, and 
hemp, is believed to be of very high moment to the nation. All 
the principal raw materials are at hand, or could be commanded. 
The skill for imparting excellence to them would come at the pro- 
per time. There would be no want of labour, to which an abun- 
dant water power, as well as artificial machinery, would every where 
be lending its assistance. Capital would be found for investment 
in them. If their establishment, by the immediate protection’ of 
the laws should at first raise the cost of the articles, and for a suc- 
cession of years keep it up, a true forecast, looking to the future 
rather than adapting all its calculations to the existing hour, would 
not hesitate to embrace the protecting policy. Manufactures of 
fine cottons, of woollens of all descriptions, of iron articles, and of 
those from hemp, have already arrived at a point in the United 
States justifying the conclusion, that some additional encouragement 
from Congress is alone wanting to fix them upon lasting and pro- 
fitable foundations. 


‘ There is the strongest reason, from past experience, to feel as- 
sured, that American industry and resources, stimulated into full 
competition, will supply the commodities cheaper in price, as well 
as better in quality, than they have heretofore come to us from 
other countries. As regards cotton articles, such is the exuberance 
of the raw material in the United States, that it cannot be assuming 
too much to suppose that the day is not remote when they will 
largely supply other countries of the world with these fabrics. 
Already they have began to do so to some extent with those of the 
coarser species. European science, applied to the manufacturing 
arts, has indeed returned to India, in the manufactured state, the 
native cotton of India; but it will be the effect of our own policy if 
a similar traffic be long permitted to go on between Europe and the 
United States. That the latter will continue, under all circum- 
stances, to supply Europe with a full portion of raw cotton, cannot 
be doubted, from the present and growing state of that manufacture 
in Europe. That they might also be enabled, by the policy recom- 
mended, to vie with any nation in-sending to the markets of Europe 
articles manufactured from this material, is an opinion which is be- 
lieved to rest upon no exaggerated estimate of their manufacturing 
ability, however dormant it may be in reference to such a result 
now. That this invaluable raw material, but thirty years ago 





* American Papers, p. 130, presented to the House of Commons, 25th 
July, 1825. 
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scarcely known to our fields any more than to the British loom, is 
destined to draw out a far greater portion of the productive labour 
of this country than it has yet put in action, and mark an era in 
its manufacturing, as it has already done in its agricultural riches, 
is an anticipation which rational calculations of the future may 
justify. What is said of our cotton manufactures, may, it is be- 
lieved, be said with scarcely less confidence eventually, though per- 
haps not immediately, of those of wool. The latter, from being 
more complicated in their whole process, and more difficult and 
costly in the skill necessary to their elaboration, naturally require 
more time to be reared into perfection. They claim, on this ac- 
count, and claim the more imperiouslv, the immediate and decisive 
succour of the laws.’ 


So far the American Secretary. While our Ministers are threat- 
ening to furnish Manchester and Glasgow with Indian raw cotton, 
the Americans contemplate the supply of our shops with cotton 
manufactures! Are we not warranted, then, in the belief that the 
trade which they carry on in British goods with the people of Asia 
is merely provisional, seeing that they look forward to the supply 
of a much more difficult and fastidious market? It is idle to con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact, which presses upon us on every side, 
that unless we speedily emancipate ourselves from the fetters by 
which our commerce with the Eastern World is restrained, to us all 
the advantages derivable from that rich field of mercantile specula- 
tion are lost for ever. We may, to be sure, now and then receive 
an order from New York to supply, for some wealthy mandarin, an 
ear-ring, a bracelet, a smelling-bottle, or a clock; but the manu- 
factures on which the comfort of our people, our commercial power, 
and financial prosperity depend, will be unknown beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. Surely, then, we are not unreasonable or impor- 
tunate when we implore the merchants and manufacturers of Eng- 
land to look to this in time, to exert every nerve to prevent the con- 
tinuance of an odious and iniquitous system,—a monopoly which, 
without producing the slightest good to any fraction of the King’s 
subjects, detracts from the enjoyments, and cripples the resources 
of all, which, by encouraging foreign industry, and depressing our 
own, feeds and invigorates the competition of rival states, and con- 
tributes, more than any other cause, to dissipate the wealth and im- 
pair the prosperity of the empire. 








COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF THE SURFACE AND PoPULATION OF 
THE VARIOUS CoUNTRIES OF THE GLOBE. 


(The following is the commencement of a series of Articles, which is intended to be fol- 
lowed up in ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ by a Foreign Gentleman of great talent and research: 
and as he purposes to found all his reasonings upon actual statistical reports, the value of 
such investigations, ably and impartially conducted, cannot fail to be very great, and their 
interest and utility universally felt.] 


No. I. 


‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth :’ such was the 
command of the omnipotent Creator to the first man and woman ; 
and the injunction was accompanied by adequate means to fulfil it. 
* And men began to multiply on the face of the earth ; for they had 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.’ Thus, one of the advantages 
given to man was that of being omnivorous, or capable of subsisting 
upon an infinite variety of animal and vegetable productions ; whilst, 
by another special privilege, he was so constituted that he could live, 
propagate, and multiply, almost equally well in every climate of the 
globe. In being thus capacitated to inhabit every part of the earth, 
and to convert into food so great a multiplicity of substances, our spe- 
cies wouldseem, at first sight, to have beenexempted from every impe- 
diment to their unlimited increase ; inasmuch as man could accomo- 
date himself to almost every variety of circumstances, and adapt cir- 
cumstances to his situation. There are, however, three principal 
stages in social life, by which the propagation of mankind is more 
or less checked, and population limited. In the least civilised state, 
the savage or hunter, living on the spontaneous products of the 
earth, requires about a dozen times more territory to supply him 
with food than the shepherd; consequently, in an equal extent of 
country, the population of a savage community must be twelve 
times less than that of a pastoral people. And, therefore, when a 
savage population has increased so far as to exceed the proportion 
of the subsistence spontaneously supplied by nature, their tribes are 
driven by necessity to resort to wars of extermination among them- 
selves, and thus to reduce from time to time their extra-population 
to their meagre means of subsistence; which circumstance is, 
no deubt, the reason why anthropophagi are frequently found in 
this unhappy and brutalized state of society. ‘The pastoral life 
offers to the shepherd community a better, more abundant, and less 
precarious supply of food, in the herds of domesticated animals 
which they rear. Yet the feeding of flocks and herds also requires 
an extensive territory, and frequent change of pasturage ; so that a 
community of herdsmen must necessarily occupy a much larger 
proportion of soil than an agricultural society, and can only reach a 
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twelfth part of the population of the latter in a country of similiar ex- 
tent. When they increase beyond the resources for subsistence avail- 
able in their erratic state, the surplus of their population are obliged 
toemigrate ; and they thus send abroad warlikecolonies, well characte- 
rised by the name of Sacred Springs among the pastoral aborigines 
of Italy. ‘Thus, the Sabines were a‘ Sacred Spring’ of the Umbrians, 
the Samnites of the Sabines, the Lucanians of the Samnites, &c. 


In the mere pastoral state, we perceive that it is nature alone, pro- 
ducing spontaneously food for the living creatures of the earth, that 
supplies provision for the shepherd. It is equally obvious, that unas- 
sisted nature directly furnishes subsistence to the savage. It is only 
in the more advanced stage of society that man combines and im- 
proves the gifts of nature, and obtains all the supplies necessary for 
his wants. And, as the labour of a few husbandmen is sufficient to 
maintain many families, and to enable them to procure those means 
of subsistence by which many members of the commonwealth find 
leisure to cultivate the various handicraft trades, and to acquire a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, the agricultural state is obviously 
that which is most favourable to human propagation. In this con- 
dition, mankind being better fed, clothed and lodged,—their wars, 
incited by a spirit of ambition, less destructive than those that are 
merely predatory,—and their attention to the productions of the earth 
supplying them with cures for diseases, or preventives for those 
which ordinarily prevail,—they are consequently placed in the most 
favourable situation for obeying the divine command to ‘ multiply 
and replenish the earth.’ 

The highest step in the progress of civilised life is the commercial 
state. Affording leisure for the artisan, it improves and vivifies every 
thing at home ; commanding subsistence from abroad, it pursues 
those schemes of adventurous speculation which a spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise opens; it establishes the beneficial relations 
which necessarily grow out of that spirit; imparts new means for 
developing, the industry of the country ; increases the general abun- 
dance, at the same time that it augments the wealth of individuals ; 
aud finally yields resources for the support and useful activity of a 
dense population. What is effected by commerce at large, and by 
the reciprocal interchange of commodities between nations, is pro- 
duced on a smaller scale by the towns and cities of a civilised 
country. In this concentrated union of many interests, the towns at- 
tracting fresh citizens from the country, and demanding a constant 
supply of provisions, afford a ready market for the surplus produc- 
tions of the agriculturist, as well as opportunities of employment for 
the superabundant population of the vicinity. Hence, the means of in- 
dustry are incessantly augmented, and the propagation of inhabitants 
constantly increased. Accordingly, we see that population is generally 
more abundant round the towns than at a distance, and denser near 
the great cities than in the neighbourhood of the smaller ones. In 
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this manner, the towns keep in constant requisition the productions 
of agriculture, and call more rapidly into existence the population of 
the country ; and, to crown all, foreign traffic and commercial inter- 
course come in to increase the general industry and population. 


With these two powerful agents, (agriculture and commerce,) 
population and subsistence advance, hand-in-hand, in rapid ratio. 
Indifferent almost to the natural fertility of the soil, (a requisite not 
always the most important,) unfruitful countries have been enabled 
by human perseverance and industry, not only to maintain a great 
number of inhabitants, but even to export provisions. It is, how- 
ever, more easy to perceive the actual effects of these two agents 
than to appreciate the extent of their influence. 


It is very difficult to determine the limits to which population is 
restricted in each of the ruree stages of society previously de- 
scribed, because the laws influencing the propagation of mankind 
have been almost as much concealed from our view in their 
social as in their physical operation. As, however, the one is 
more accessible to investigation than the other, we shall collect 
some facts and materials by which this important object may be 
first illustrated, and afterwards reduced into rules of arithmetical 
calculation. Our researches will commence by instituting a com- 
parative estimate between the area and the population of coun- 
tries whose statistics have been fully detailed or made known to us. 
These being properly ascertained, by reducing the number of per- 
sons to the square mile, we shall arrive at a standard by which to 
determine the unknown population of analogous regions. The first 
object will be to ascertain the superficial extent and the number of 
inhabitants of those countries in which these points have been pre- 
cisely determined, and from these data to fix, as a proportionate 
number, the comparative amount of persons to the square mile. 
To check as well as to elucidate and exemplify these calculations, 
it will be necessary to reduce the square miles into their correspond- 
ing number of acres, and then to determine what is the proportion- 
ate number of acres to each inhabitant. With these data, we shall 
find out the proportions existing between the area and the popula- 
tion in most of the countries of the globe ; and, by analogical com- 
parisons with territories of which we have no statistical returns, 
but which possess a certain similarity in circumstances and situa- 
tion to those of which the statistics are known, we shall be able 
to obtain approximate estimates on which the probable number of 
their inhabitants may be calculated ; and thus solve many problems 
in population hitherto unattempted, or, if attempted, deduced from 
suppositious inferences, or facts not sufficiently authenticated. The 
same comparative method will offer facilities by which to judge of 
the accuracy of ancient and modern records, or to determine what 
is within or beyond the reach of the propagating power of human 
society. The following table, illustrated by explanatory details, will 
exhibit more distinctly the advantages of this mode of calculation. 
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Comparative Population and Area of all the Countries of the Globe. 





Countries and Parts 
of the Globe. 


Number of 
Acres. 


Area in 


square miles. 


Number of 
Inhabitants. 


Persons to 
the square 


mile. 





Russian Tartary 
Independent Tartary . 
Chinese Tartary 
China Proper 
Indo-China . 

apan Islands 

Indian Islands . 

Birman Empire 

Hindostan . 

Persia and Afghanistan 
urkey in Asia . 
alestine . 

Arabia 


1,952,000,000 
384,000,000 
531,200,000 
832,000,000 
192,000,000 
88,320,000 
321,920,000 
286,720,000 
714,240,000 
512,000,000 
294,400,000 
5,120,000 
448,000,000 


3,050,000 


600,000 
830,000 
1,300,000 
300,000 
138,000 
503,000 
448,000 
1,116,000 
800,000 
460,000 
8,000 
700,000 


3,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
160,000,000 
9,000,000 
17,000,000 
15,000,000 
18,000,000 
110,000,000 
14,000,000 
12,000,000 
200,000 
3,500,000 





Asia—Total . 


6,521,920,000}1 


0,253,000 


372,700,000 





T 


Egypt... ... 
Ditto (cultivated part) 
Abyssinia : 

S.W. and Central Africa 
African Islands . 
Barbary . 


92,688,000 
10,752,000 
256,000,000 
4,352,000,000 
128,000,000 
357,632,000 


141,700 
16,800 
400,000 
6,800,000 
200,000 
558,800 


2,500,000 
2,500,000 
7,000,000 
34,000,000 
4,000,000 
15,000,000 





Africa—Total 


5,186,320,000 


8,100,500 


62,500,000 





Turkey in Europe . 
Italy . . . 
Spanish Peninsula . 
France ner 
British Islands 
Netherlands, &c. 
Switzerland . 
Germany . ; 
Russia in Europe : 
Scandinavia . 


139,472,000 
75,520,000 
116,480,000 
103,040,000 
71,264,027 
22,400,000 
11,955,200 
179,200,000 
1,152,000,000 
245,120,000 


202,300 
118,000 
182,000 
161,000 
111,363 
35,000 
18,680 
280,000 
1,800,000 
383,000 


12,000,000 
20,000,000 
14,600,000 
30,000,000 
21,200,000 

7,000,000 

1,800,000 
40,000,000 
52,000,000 

6,000,000 








Europe—Total . 


2,105,096,027 


3,271,663 


204,600,000 





Northern America 
British North America 
United States = 
Mexico and Gnatimala 
West India Islands 
Columbia and Quito . 
Peru ay: 
Chili 

Buenos Ayres 

Brazil . 

Southern America . 








1,072,960,000 
1,600,000,000 
1,280,320,000 
711,040,000 
64,000,000 
704,000,000 
317,760,000 
109,760,000 
973,440,000 
1,920,000,000 
352,000,000 








1,676,500 
2,500,000 
2,000,500 
1,111,000 
100,000 
1,100,000 
496,500 
171,500 
1,521,000 


3,000,000 


550,000 


140,000 
600,000 





10,500,000 
8,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,800,000 
1,400,000 
1,100,000 
2,300,000 
4,000,000 
1,400,000 





America—Tetal. 





9,105,280,000 1 


4,227,000 


35,240,000 





Polynesia . 





2,688,000,000 


4,200,000 


8,400,000 





Grand Total . 


. [25,606,616,027 40,052,163 





683,440,000 
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The extensive region, called Siberia, or Russian Tartary, is very 
‘thinly peopled. The Russian records attribute to it little more 
than two millions of inhabitants; but,as many wandering tribes and 
isolated societies are not comprised in these, we are authorised to 
raise the population to three millions, which, compared to the area, 
gives the ratio of one inhabitant to the square mile, being six 
hundred and fifty acres to euch person. We shall find hereafter 
that this proportion is about the common standard of the pastoral 
State. 


Independent Tartary has always been the haunt of barbarian 
hordes. Driven from the East by other wanderers, they accumu- 
lated in these regions, till necessity compelled them to become the 
invaders of neighbouring countries, into which they penetrated and 
successively occupied. 

The Arabians, at an early period, exchanging, to a considerable 
extent, their pastoral state for a more sedentary life, their present 
barren country displayed, in several districts, lines of the most 
delightful gardens, which became very populous and thickly in- 
habited ; but, since their retrogression to the nomadic state, these 
beautiful spots have been overspread by the sands of the desert, 
or have been converted into a wild range of unproductive pastur- 
age. Recent travellers assign to this country only three millions 
of semi-barbarous inhabitants, who are in the proportion of five 
persons to a square mile,—being 123 acres for each individual. 


Chinese Tartary is tolerably populous, particularly in Manchou, 
‘Thibet, and Little Bocharia. The pastoral state prevails only in 
Mangolia and the great Desert of Cobi. In computing the whole 
together, we find about ten persons to the square mile. At the 
‘rate of sixty-six acres to each individual, there are eight milhhons of 
inhabitants. 

The numerous estimates respecting the population of China vary 
from fifty millions to the mystical number of three hundred and 
thirty-three. The great imperial map of the Celestial Empire, 
published in the year 1790, fixes, however, the population of China 
Proper at one hundred and forty-three millions of taxable persons, 
to whom may be added seven millions of untaxable inhabitants. 
These will make, altogether, one hundred and fifty millionsof persons, 
or (as the Chinese records express it) of mouths; for such is the 
phraseology used, in place of our customary enumeration of the 
number of souls comprised in a census of the people. If we add 
to this amount ten millions more for the islands in the Chinese Seas 
and the Peniusula of Corea, which gives, together, the ratio of 123 
inhabitants to a square mile, or a little more than five acres to 
each person, the boasted population of China will be found to be 
inferior to that of many European states, inferior to that of Ger- 
many, and even to that of Modern Egypt. We shall see hereafter 
that this country, whose agricultural produce for the support of 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 21. C 
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human life is almost exculsively rice, is capable of maintaining not 
only the high population which has been heretofore ascribed to it, 
but one still more numerous ; nor would its inhabitants live in the 
continual dread of famine, or of pestilence, more commonly 
thejattendants of ill-peopled and ill-cultivated countries, rather than 
of those supporting a dense and industrious population. 

The want of statistical accounts supplying details of the popula- 
tion of the Indo-Chinese kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Laos, and Cambodia, will oblige us to assume for them a ratio similar 
to that of the Indian Islands in their neighbourhood. This rate being 
known to be that of thirty persons to. the square mile, or twenty- 
one acres to each individual, would give a population of nine mil- 
lions for those dependencies. 

The population of the Japanese islands has been the subject of 
much diversity of opinion; but, as no country resembles China so 
much in its political institutions and the manners and habits of its 
people as those islands, to none can we more satisfactorily apply 
that proximate proportion suggested by strong points of analogy 
in the social features and characters of asimilar people. The same 
proportionate number of inhabitants to the square mile, or of acres 
to each individual, as that of China, would fix seventeen millions as 
the population of Japan. 

With regard to the Indian Archipelago, the Dutch reports having 
stated, on some few satisfactory data, the number of inhabitants 
on some of the islands, these statements, with proper allowances, 
will serve for the whole. ‘Thus we are enabled to establish through- 

‘out these islands, collectively, the proportion of thirty persons to a 
square mile, or twenty-one acres to each inhabitant. This will give 
the number of fifteen millions of souls for the whole Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

The Birman empire is more thickly inhabited. Recent facts, 
derived from the social condition of its people, would determine us 
.to fix the proportion at forty-one persons to the square mile, or at 
.sixteen acres to each inhabitant,—giving a numerical population 
.of eighteen millions of souls. 

Hindoostan is stated to possess one hundred millions of Hindoos, 
‘and ten millions of Mohammedans, or 100 persons to the square 
mile, being at the rate of six acres to each individual ;—a slender 
allotment for such a rich and fertile country, being only the same 
proportion as that presented by the census of the mountainous dis- 
trict of Switzerland. 

In Persia, Candahar, and Afghanistan, arid deserts, increasing 
with the decrease of the population thinned by a long succession of 
disturbing causes, exhibit a proportion which reduces its inhabi- 
tants to eighteen persons in the square mile ; being an allowance of 
thirty-nine acres to each person, or a total of fourteen millions of 


souls. , 
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Turkey in Asia, a country the long-continued prey of tle worst 
possible Government, possesses about the same proportions as Persia, 
in its eastern provinces; but towards the west, particularly in 
Natolia, it is much more populous. The accounts which recommend 
themselves by the most approved authority, give to the whole a 
population of about twelve millions, or twenty-six persons to a 
square mile, being twenty-four acres to each inhabitant. 


Palestine, from one of the most populous countries in the world, 
has been reduced to the same low proportion,—an aggregate of only 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants. 


We should be led to reduce Arabia te the rate of the pastoral 
condition of society, if its sandy region, surrounded by a fertile 
border, and gemmed with a few green oases in which are some 
.towns and many sedentary tribes, did not, according to the best 
authorities, compel us to fix the number of inhabitants at the rate 
of five persons to the square mile. 


Thus we find in all Asia a population of about three hundred and 
seventy-two millions and a half of souls, being thirty-seven persons 
to the square mile, or eighteen acres to each inhabitant. 

In Africa, beginning with Egypt, we find a country, comprising a 

valley of the greatest fertility, compressed between arid and parched 
_deserts,—presenting for the whole area a proportion of about eighteen 
_persons to the square mile ; being, in all, a population of about two 
millions and a half. If, however, we direct our attention tothe 
habitable and cultivated parts exclusively, the ratio will be found to 
be 150 inhabitants to the square mile, giving the sum of four acres 
to each individual,—a rate superior to the best peopled countries of 
Asia, but greatly inferior to that of its ancient populousness, 

Abyssinia, with its immense mountains and fertile valleys, has a 
mixed population of Christians and barbarians ; but it cannot be 
estimated higher than eighteen persons to the square mile, or thirty- 
six acres to each individual. The result of this calculation will 
give about seven millions of inhabitants. 

No part of the world resembles Arabia so much as the Southern, 
Western, and Central regions of Africa, taken collectively. This 
resemblance, added to some partial statements, will determine the 
adoption of the same ratio of five persons to the square mile, or 
123 acres to each inhabitant, giving a suppositious population of 
thirty-four millions. 

The African islands, far better known to us and much more 
densely peopled than the continent, have been estimated to possess 

. four millions of inhabitants, or twenty persons to the square mile ; 
being at the rate of thirty-two acres to each individual. 

In the States of Barbary, the most probable relations have as- 
signed, at this present time, to the stretch of shore understood by 
this peculiar appellation, fifteen millions of inhabitants, being twenty- 
C2 
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seven persons to the square mile, or an allowance of twenty-four 
acres to each person ; a result which gives only half the number of 
inhabitants that peopled the same countries when under the dominion 
of the Romans. 

By these estimates, the whole of Africa would seem to possess a 
population of sixty-two millions and a half. Eight persons would, 
therefore, be the average to the square mile, or eighty-three 
acres the allotment for each individual;—a very scanty propor- 
tion, not attributable to the aridity of the soil only, since large 
tracts are extremely fertile, but to the barbarism of the inhabitants, 
and the waste of life created by the slave-trade. 


The population of Turkey in Europe is generally estimated at 
twelve millions. This would give the proportion of sixty inhabi- 
tants to asquare mile, being twelveacres for each person,—a very de- 
populated condition for one of the finest countries in the world, 
anciently embellished with splendid cities, and inhabited by the most 
intelligent race of the then known families of the earth. 


Contrary to what we perceive to be the result in regard to 
Greece, modern Italy possesses a higher rate of population than in 
the most prosperous period of the Roman empire. In the time of 
Pliny, it was stated to contain fourteen millions of souls: it has now 
reached the number of twenty millions of inhabitants, which would 
be 170 persons to the square mile, or four acres to each individual. 

The Spanish Peninsula is computed to contain fourteen millions 
and a half of inhabitants ; that is, eighty persons to the square mile, 
or eight acres for the subsistence of each. Under the Moors, the 
population of Spain was double the present amount, it being then one 
of the most industrious and civilised countries of the middle ages. 

France has attained a population of thirty millions of souls, being 
190 persons to the square mile, or three and a half acres to each in- 
habitant. ‘The increase, however, was very slow, since, in the time 
of Cesar, there.were at least six millions of souls in Gaul. 

Great Britain and Ireland possess collectively higher proportions, 
with a population of upwards of twenty-one millions ; but, indivi- 
dually, we shall perceive by some after analyses, that England and 
Ireland have acquired a higher rate, a rate even greater than that of 
the Netherlands and Belgic-Prussia with their 201 inhabitants to 
thesquare mile, or three acres to each person,—proportions produced 
by a population of seven millions in a territorial space comparatively 
extremely limited in its dimensions. 

The number of inhabitants in Switzerland is not so great by half, 
since it does not reach two millions, with 100 persons to the square 
mile, or six and a half acres to each individual. 

The whole of Germany is peopled by about forty millions of souls, 
the ratio being one hundred and fifty persons to the square mile, or 
four and a half acres to each inhabitant. 
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Russia in Europe is so thinly inhabited, that, with a population 
of fifty-two millions, there is scarcely the proportion of twenty-nine 
persons to the square mile, being but one individual to twenty-two 
acres. 


Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, considered collectively, are yet 

‘more thinly inhabited ; with a population of six millions, the ratio is 

reduced to sixteen persons to the square mile, or one individual to 
forty-one acres. 

According to the foregoing analysis, the whole population of 
Europe will be found to be two hundred and four millions and a half ; 
sixty-three persons being assigned to the square mile, or a little 
more than ten acres being apportioned to each inhabitant,—a much 
more compact population than that found in Asia at this present, 
or perhaps at any previous, time, and the most dense ratio of any 
of the five parts of the globe. 


Northern America is reduced to the lowest ratio of human 
society. Computed at a rate twelve times less than that of the 
pastoral state, it may serve as the standard of savage life, a condition 
of society which predominates over the whole extent of this part 
of the American continent. On this basis, the fractional calculus of 
one-twelfth part of an individual may be allowed to the square mile, 
or 7,620 acres apportioned to each person. This would give a popu- 
lation of 140,000 savages,—an estimate probably not far from the 
truth. 

British North America contains a population of about 600,000 
souls, being one-fourth of an individual to the square mile, or 
2,700 acres to each inhabitant. 

The fast increasing population of the United States, exceeding 
at the present time ten millions and a half of inhabitants, has not 
yet surpassed in its proportion to the territorial extent the low rate 
of Africa and Arabia, since there are only five persons to the square 
mile, or one inhabitant for the subsistence afforded by 123 acres. 


In the new republics of Mexico and Guatemala, the number of 
inhabitants has been asserted to be eight millions and a half. The 
ratio to the area would be eight persons to the square mile, or eighty- 
four acres to each individual. 


The West India islands, which, according to the early Spanish his- 
torians, swarmed with population, still possess a greater share of 
inhabitants than any equal extent of territory in the southern divi- 
sion of the American continent, containing two millions and a 
half of inhabitants, they present a rate of twenty-five persons 
to the square mile, or a division of twenty-six acres to each 
individual. 


In South America, the independent states of Columbia and Quito, 
with a population of two millions eight hundred thousand souls, 
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have, over the wide extent of surface comprised in these territories, 
only a fraction more than two inhabitants to the square mile, being 
one person to 252 acres. 

Peru possesses nearly one million and a half of inhabitants : this 
would be three persons to a square mile, or 227 acres for each in- 
dividual. 

Chili has a population of 1,100,000 souls ; being six persons to 
the square mile, or 100 acres for every individual within its territory. 


. The number of inhabitants in the States of La Plata, or Buenos 
Ayres, being 2,300,000, would present the ratio of less than two 
persons to the square mile, or 423 acres for every individual. 


The empire of Brazil has four millions of souls; which would be 
one and one-fourth person to the square mile, or about one indivi- 
dual to 480 acres. 

The population of the other parts of South America taken col- 
lectively, as Paraguay and the southern territories of the Continent, 
may be computed at the rate of two and a half persons to the square 
mile, or 252 ‘acres to each inhabitant ; the result being an aggregate 
of 1,400,000 souls. 

According to the foregoing statements, the whole Continent of 
America, to the north and south, presents an aggregate of thirty-five 
millions of inhabitants ; the proportion to the area being as two 
and a half persons to the square mile, or about 251 acres for the 
subsistence of each individual. The result of this review is, that 
the new Continent is by far more thinly inhabited than the Old 
World. Its native Indians, in their habits of social life, are still 
under the influence uf the severities and privations incident to the 
condition of their state of savage existence; but, placed amid regions 
the most diversified in climate, amid plains and mountains and 
valleys inexhaustibly fertile, wandering in a country replenished 
by magnificent streams and mighty lakes, and commanding never- 
failing resources for the industry of a dense population, what a 
theatre does it lay open for the propagation of the species, and for 
the improvement and civilisation of man ! 

It is very difficult to ascertain the area, and still more difficult to 
collect the multiplicity of details, by which alone the population of 
the innumerable islands comprised under the designation of Poly- 
nesia can be estimated. In such an intricate task there is only one 

method of proceeding in the inquiry, and that is by approximation. 
First, having determined from geographical data the extent of New 
Holland and the great islands, by making allowances for the small 
ones we obtain an area for the comparison of the whole. Secondly, 
collecting the numerous relations of these detached spots, irrecon- 
cileable as they may seem one with the other, we acquire certain 
characteristic facts respecting the population by which to determine 
their social condition. By these it would appear that the small 
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islands are proportionally the most populous ; the larger ones, New 
Holland in particular, being but very thinly inhabited. After mature 
consideration, we shall be led to form this conclusion, that these 
scattered isles, taken collectively, are not better peopled than the 
States of Columbia or Buenos Ayres. Fixing, then, the proportion 
between the superficial area and the population at the rate of two 
inhabitants to the square mile, or at 820 acres for each person, the re= 
sult would present a population of 8,000,000 of souls for Polynesia. 


In summing up the whole of the preceding details, we arrive at 
these statistical facts :—That, diffused over the terrestrial globe, there 
are twenty-five thousand and a half millions of acres of land; that 
there are forty millions of square miles, and six hundred and eighty- 
three millions and a half of inhabitants ; being only seventeen per- 
sons to the square mile, or one individual to thirty-seven acres : 
That the abundance of the land assigned to each person is indicative 
of the penury of the people, in any given district of the world ; but 
the abundance of inhabitants comprised within a definite portion of 
the earth’s ‘surface is a sure test of the opulence of a country. 


These are the theorems deduced from comparative estimates of the 
surface and population of the various countries of the earth. ‘These 
primary ideas will be extended and exemplified more at large by 
simple but conclusive facts, in more detailed statements, to be 
presented hereafter. In the present analysis we shall just re- 
mark, that seventeen inhabitants are a small proportion for a 
square mile of cultivable land. The fact, that so minute a number 
occupy so great an extent of productive space, would lead us to 
conclude, that, though population be generally on the increase, and 
though, in all probability, the aggregate results are at this present 
time the highest hitherto known, the present period exhibits but the 
infancy of the human race ; ‘ for we are but of yesterday.’ 

G. G, 


My Moruer.—By Mrs. Biyrue. 


My Mother! Oh, what tenderness appears 

In that loved name; nurse of my infancy! 

(Soothing my cries through many an anxious day,) 

Guide of my youth! friend of my riper years ! 

My Mother, well my song may be of thee,— 

For thou didst lead my infant steps to God ; 

Strewing with Love's sweet flowers the narrow road 

That leads from Time to blest Eternity. 

Though now my home is distant far from thee, 

And other ties are twined around my heart ; 

Yet thy dear image never shall depart : 

Thy looks of love live in my memory ; 

Still I retrace them with a fond delight,— 

Thou art my thought by day, my dream by night. 
Jamaica, May 1826. 





ComMMERCIAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN .AND 
America—New AMERICAN TaRIFF. 


Nexr to the great constitutional question on which the attention: 
of the country is at this moment fixed, perhaps the most important 
and most interesting subject of Parliamentary discussion, during the 
present session, will be our commercial relations with foreign: 
states. ‘Those who have done us the honour to attend to the prin- 
ciples uniformly advocated in this work, will remember that, of the: 
new system of trade, recommended by Mr. Huskisson and the la- 
mented Canning to the notice of the Legislature, and under 
their auspices partially established, we have been the firm and 
consistent supporters. How, indeed, could it be otherwise than that 
we, who are engaged in a continual struggle with the great levia- 
than of mercantile monopolies,—to whose eyes, day after day, and 
every day, some fresh instance of evil resulting from impolitic 
restraint on trade is presented, should applaud every effort to re- 
lieve the resources of the country from the fetters in which they 
had been so long bound? In common with all enlightened men, 
we have observed, with unmingled pleasure, the general discredit 
into which all the arguments by which the old imposture of bounties 
and protecting duties was upheld have gradually fallen, and 
rejoiced to witness the triumph of knowledge and liberality over 
absurd and antiquated prejudice. We had hoped, we confess, that 
this atonement on the part of England, for the commercial errors of 
which her policy once furnished the precept and example, would 
have induced those nations who had copied her follies to imitate 
her repentance, and that the Cabinets of Europe would, on her 
suggestion, acknowledge the expediency of restoring commerce to 
its pristine state of unbounded freedom. 


America never entered into ourcontemplation. Itappeared so utterly 
visionary to expect from that youthful nation a premature addiction. 
to the vices of the older states, to errors the absurdity of which is 
demonstrated by her own sudden rise into political and commercial 
importance, that we relied with complete confidence on her earnest 
and active co-operation. America, however, has been the first to. 
signalize her opposition. Other nations have adhered, in ignorant 
obstinacy, to ancient codes of prohibition and protection ; but Ame- 
rica has chosen the very period in which we relaxed our commer- 
cial system to introduce the rigours of a new tariff. 


We owe it to the people of the United States to examine with 
candour and moderation the avowed motive of this tortuous, but 
perhaps not unaccountable, policy. There may be, for aught we 
know, in the condition of our ancient colonies, circumstances to- 
justify this departure from incontestable principle ; and possibly our 
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own conduct, with relation to them, may palliate, if not excuse, the 
injuries of which we complain. If it should be proved on inquiry 
that we have done things by halves, and only partially executed the 
scheme which we projected, or that the influence of our exceptions 
is more extensive than that of our general rule, perhaps it were wiser 
in us to conciliate our American friends by timely concessions, than 
to irritate their jealousy and confirm their prejudice by hasty and 
ill-considered reproof. 


Our readers are aware that, by the 2d article of the ‘ Convention 
of Commerce, concluded between this Country and the United 
States in 1815, it was declared that ‘no higher or other duties 
should be imposed on the importation into the United States of any 
articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s territories in Europe, than were, or should be, payable on the 
like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other 
country.’ 


The intention of the contracting parties was to secure, recipro- 
cally, stipulated advantages ; and the object of this particular clause 
was to obtain, in the markets of the United States, a free unshackled 
competition for the produce and manufactures of Great Britain. 


The Americans were not very long contented with the terms of 
this convention ; and they soon displayed an astuteness in its con- 
struction which rendered nugatory some of its most important pro- 
visions. Among the articles which America has hitherto received 
from Europe, iron occupies a distinguished place. Russia and 
Sweden had long been competitors with England for its supply. 
The iron of Russia and of Sweden, in its passage from the state 
of pig-iron to that of merchant bars, almost invariably goes through 
the expensive and laborious process of hammering; while the 
greater part of our English iron is rolled by the more compendious 
and easy operation of machinery. Of the importance to this 
country of its iron trade with the United States, some estimate may 
be formed from the following extract of a statement of manufac- 
tured iron imported into the United States in the year 1823 : 





In BARS AND Bouts. 





Rolled. {Otherwise.| Value. Pig Iron. | Castings. 





From Cwt. Cwt. Dollars. | Cwt. Cwt. 
Russia - - -/| 2,003 | 114,013) 354,614] - - - 


Sweden - - - | 27,700 | 419,958] 1,233,826] - - -- 
England & Man | 74,828 | 14,225| 184,451} 30,278 | 11,488 | 76,552 
Scotland - - - - 484 955 | 19,297 1,277 | 32,806 





























From this abstract it appears, that of English iron manufactured by 
rolling, 74,828 cwt. were imported into the United States, while, of 
hammered iron, only 14,225 cwt. were received. Now, there is not 
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the smallest reason to pretend that rolled iron is in any respect in- 
ferior to that which is hammered, except for the manufacture of 
steel, for which, even in England, the iron of the Baltic is preferred 
to that of Great Britain. Rolled iron is used throughout Eng- 
land in the most important constructions, in our manufactories, 
our dock-yards, and our military establishments ; and the following 
abstract of the respective quantities of British and foreign iron em- 
ployed at different times by the Navy Board, is conclusive as to the 
estimation in which the two species are held : 
Years. Foreign. British. 
1806 ....... $ je:0:0 «AOE siaialoardye . 1,345 ewt. 

paves aah .. 1,668 

errr 

1,824 
The prejudice against rolled iron originated in an erroneous im- 
pression entertained by some persons in America, with respect to 
the process of its manufacture adopted in our English works. It 
had been asserted that, in rolling iron according to the practice of 
Great Britain, the metal was only twice heated, and so rapidly con- 
verted into bars as not to allow of its acquiring those qualities 
which are supposed to be imparted to it by the more tedious and 
laborious mode of hammering. It appears, however, on the testi- 
mony of most respectable individuals acquainted with this branch 
of industry, that the iron is heated no less than three times, and that 
such pains are taken in its preparation that it loses seven and a 
half cwt. per ton in the process of refinement. ‘The truth is, that 
it is prepared exactly in the same manner for exportation as for 
domestic consumption. It is never finished by a single rolling, 
except at a very few works, where the metal has been previously 
formed by hammering. It rarely happens, indeed, that the iron- 
master knows, at the time of manufacturing, for which market the 
iron is destined ; and, when he is apprised of the circumstance, a 
sense of his own interest, and the interest of the trade, would alone 
restrain him from sending an inferior manufacture to the foreign 
market. It is, in short, the greatest of delusions to imagine that 
the consumers of iron ar2 interested in giving a preference to the 
process of hammering over that of rolling. ‘The Baltic manufac- 
turers have doubtless their reasons for adhering to their practice ; 
but, su far from their deriving any claims to superiority from that 
circumstance, it is well known to persons familiar with the trade, 
that their iron would be improved by the application of the rolling 
machine.’* - The American Government, however, bent on the ex- 
clusion.of English iron, and determined to evade the above recited 
clause of the convention for the encouragement, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, of their own manufacture, insisted on the vulgar prejudice 
against rolled iron, contended that it and hammered iron were not 





* Vide a letter of Mr. Stratford Canning inserted in the papers on 
the American Tariff. 
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‘ like articles,’ and, by the exaction of a duty of 3 cents per pound 

thereon, effectually excluded British iron from the markets of the» 
United States. _ Considerable soreness was naturally manifested by 

the British Government at the forced construction thus put upon. 
the convention between the two countries ; and much correspond-: 
ence took place upon the subjeet between the Foreign Office and 
our American Ambassador. From the following letters, addressed : 
to Mr. Addington by the late Mr. Canning, our readers will collect 

the impression which it produced in England ; and, when they are 

informed that to repeated applications by our Minister to the Se- 

cretary of State at Washington no answer was returned, they will 

be enabled to form some idea of the courtesies of American diplo-- 
macy. 

‘ To H. Addington, Esq. 


‘ Sir, ‘ Foreign Office, March 13, 1824. 

‘In consequence of renewed applications from the persons en- 
gaged in the iron trade of this kingdom, his Majesty's Government 
have again had under their consideration the difference of duty levied 
in the United States on rolled and hammered iron, the produce of’ 
Great Britain. 


‘ The British Government had hoped that the message sent by 
the President of the United States to the Congress in the year 
1822, and the very strong facts and arguments repeatedly urged 
by Sir Charles Bagot and Mr. Stratford Canning during their se- 


veral missions in America, against the existing discrimination in 
the duties on those articles, would have produced their just effect ; 
but, as this, unfortunately, does not appear to have been the case, I 
have to instruct you to bring this business again before the Ameri- 
can Government, and to represent tou them the urgency to which 
the iron trade of this country continues to be exposed by this mea- 
sure, and the injustice of withholding that relief, to which they in 
effect admitted our claim by the message of the President referred. 
to. You will ebserve, that, if the principle which appears to have 
led the Congress to delay the repeal of this discriminating duty 
were admitted, it might with equal justice be applied by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the article of American cotton* imported 
into this country, as compared with that brought from the East 
Indies or South America ; for the cotton of the United States,, being 
cleaned and separated from the seeds and husks by a process re- 
quiring machinery, becomes, (if this principle is to be acted on to 
its fullest extent,) by parity of reasoning, as much in truth as the 
rolled iron, a manufactured article, when compared with the cotton 
of the other countries above-mentioned ; this last article being im- 
ported nearly in the same state in which it is gathered, without: 
undergoing any process of cleaning, or separating it from the seed. 





* Vide ‘ Oriental Herald’ for September 1828, p. 392. 
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‘ In pressing, therefore, the American Government to come to a 
conclusion on this subject, in conformity with the repeated repre- 
sentations addressed to them from hence, I have to request that, in 
addition to the very able reasoning contained in the notes of your 
predecessor to the American Government of the 31st of March, and 
26th of November, 1821, on this subject, you will urge this argu- 
ment also ; and that you will apprise them, that if, contrary to our 
just expectation, the existing inequality of rolled and hammered 
iron be not removed, it must become a question for the considera- 
tion of his Majesty's Government whether, in justice to the in- 
terests of this country, it may not be expedient to act on the prin- 
ciple laid down by the United States themselves, by considering 
their cotton as a manufactured article, and subjecting it as such to 
a higher rate of duty than is charged on other cotton which has not 


been cleaned by machinery. I am, &c. 
(Signed) ‘ GeorGeE CanninG. 


We have been thus particular in the statement of these facts, be- 
cause, in truth, we think the interpretation put by the Government. 
at Washington on the clause in our favour, of the convention above 
cited, wholly indefensible, and because this bickering about the iron 
was merely preliminary to the great overt act of aggression by 
Congress on the trade and manufactures of this country. From 
the measures afterwards adopted, it must be obvious that the verbal 


criticism on the expression ‘ jike duties’ in the treaty of 1815, was 
a mere pretext for justifying a partial experiment of the precon- 
certed system of exclusion, more fully developed in the tariffs of 
1824 and 1828. In justice to the Americans, we must admit that 
the grounds on which these new Jaws were supported in Congress, 
are not so wholly destitute of plausibility as their positions respect- 
ing the iron trade. That the facts may be placed clearly before 
our readers, we request their attention to the following letters from 
Mr. Addington to Mr. Secretary Canning : 


‘ To the Right Honourable George Canning, &c. 
‘Srr, * Washington, March 13, 1824. 

‘The House of Representatives have, with little intermission, 
heen occupied in the discussion, item by item, of the Tariff Bill, 
which struggles on with difficulty, and is not yet nearly arrived 
at its termination. 

‘ Foreign spirits, cotton and woollen goods, iron, and many other 
articles of minor note, have already come in succession under con- 
sideration, many of which have provoked a discussion of from two 
to ten days each. Some have been carried in their original form, 
some modified, and some absolutely rejected. 

‘I lament to say that the unequal duties levied on British rolled 
iron are continued in the new project, of which the particular clause 
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relating to them has already passed the House. Having reason, 
however, to suppose that this was in some measure attributable to 
an omission on the part of the Executive to recommend the sub- 
ject in a proper shape to the House, in conformity with a request to 
that effect made by me to the Secretary of State prior to the open- 
ing of the Session, I have thought it my duty to address a second 
letter to that Minister, in which I have urged the expediency of an 
intervention on the part of the Executive with the Senate, recom- 
mending an amendment by that body of the objectionable section, 
whenever the Bill shall be submitted to their consideration. I have 


the honour, &c. 
(Signed) ‘ H. U. Apprneron.’ 


* To the Right Honourable George Canning, &c. &c. 


* Sir, ‘Washington, April 22, 1824. 
‘I have the honour to inform you that the Tariff Bill, having 
been before the House of Representatives ten weeks, was, after a 
very hard struggle, carried by a majority of five voices on the 16th 
inst., and is at present before the Senate. 
(Signed) ‘ H. U. Appineron,’ 


‘To the Right Honourable George Canning, &c. &c. 


«Sir, ‘ Washington, May 30th, 1824. 
‘The new tariff of duties on goods imported into the United 
States from foreign countries, having now passed both Houses of 
Congress, the lower on the 16th ult., and the upper on the 13th 
inst., after having engaged their attention above three months, I 
have the honour to enclose a copy of that document, as it has been 


’ 


published by authority in “The National Intelligencer ;” and I now 
proceed to give you some account of its progress through those 
assemblies, as well as to present you with as clear a view as I am 
able, of its bearing and operation on the various component parts of 
this Republic. 

‘Those opposed to the tariff appear greatly to overbalance their 
adversaries in number and substance ; but the advocates of it have 
the advantage in point of activity and the energy of feeling con- 
ferred by present distress. ‘This is more particularly the case with 
the Western States, a considerable portion of whose principal pro- 
prietors having heretofore engaged largely in losing speculations, in 
the purchase, mostly on credit, of national bonds, find themselves 
at the present moment involved in a state of serious embarrass 
ment; and, being also deprived of the war market for their produce, 
which they once enjoyed, as well as of the forced circulation of 
specie resulting from the Government expenditure in their country, 
they are disposed to catch at any chance which offers for the ame- 
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lioration of their condition. This chance they consider to be held 
out to them, in what they call the encouragement of the home 
-market, by the imposition of heavy duties on articles of importation 
.from abroad ; and, under this impression, they have been induced to 
advocate and press, with the utmost eagerness and energy, for the 
‘adoption of that system. 


‘It has been opposed with no less warmth by the Southern 
‘States, who see in the establishment of it the immediate diminution 
and, possibly, eventual annihilation, of the market for their staple 
produce,—cotton. Virginia and Maryland are also affected in the 
same way, though to a less extent, in the market for their tobacco. 
In additiog to these grounds of opposition, the general increase in 
many articles of consumption, more particularly affecting the 
Southern States, (especially woollen and cotton goods, as furnishing 
clothing for their slaves,) which must necessarily result from the 
additional duties imposed under the new tariff, forms also a suffi- 
cient motive for resistance to a scheme by which the ease and af- 
‘fluence of the proprietors will be materially disturbed. 


‘ The opposition offered by the shipping interest is bottomed on 
broader and more public grounds. They contend, that, as an export 
trade cannot exist alone, the general interest of the Republic must, 
in time, suffer irretrievable injury from the death-blow thus inflicted 
on the main, though indirect, arm of her defence, and the principal 
support of ler national honour,—her mercantile navy. 


‘The ‘opponents of the bill in its original shape maintained, also, 
‘that the principal portion of the public revenue being derived from 
the customs, the measure proposed, by diminishing most, and anni- 
hilating a part, of those sources of receipt, would irrecoverably em- 
barrass the national finances, and compel a recourse to a system of 
internal taxation or excise, to the very name of which the citizens 
of this Republic have, in general, an insuperable aversion. 


‘ The arguments used by the advocates of the Bill it is unneces- 
sary that I should recapitulate in detail. Independence of foreigners, 
eventual increase of the revenue, an extended internal market pro- 
portional to the extension of population resulting from the encou- 

-zagement of internal industry, whether agricultural or manufacturing, 
consolidation ofthe public credit, and prosperity accruing from a re- 
liance on internal resources, have been the principal topics insisted 
on in the debates. 

‘The example of Great Britain has been adduced as the main 
support of the arguments used on either side, both parties admit- 
ting, with equal zeal and admiration, the fact of her unrivalled pros- 
perity, but each ascribing it to those grounds which best suited their 
own line of reasoning. ‘The recent measures adopted by her for 
the liberalization of her external commercial system, and her 
emancipation from her ancient system of restriction, are pretty ge- 
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nerally ascribed by the advocates of the tariff to a desire to inveigle 
other nations into an imitation of her example, with the intention, 
as soon as they shall have embarked sufficiently deeply in her 
scheme, of turning short round upon them, and resuming, to their 
detriment, the old system of protection and prohibition. This scheme, 
they affirm, Great Britain will, by her superior means, be enabled to 
execute without hazard to herself. 


‘The discussions on this question in the House of Representatives, 
protractedas they were, were conducted with temper and forbearance. 
Towards the close of them, every effort, direct and indirect, which 
ingenuity could devise, was resorted to for the defeat of the mea- 
sure by its opponents. The majorities which, at the commence- 
ment, had been generally from twenty to thirty in favour of the 
several items under consideration, were, towards the conclusion, re- 
duced to from one to twelve. A proposition for the adjournment 
of Congress at an early day, being an indirect attempt to arrest the 
further progress of the bill, was negatived by the casting vote of 
the Speaker. The Bill was carried to a third reading by a majority 
of three voices, and finally passed the Lower House by a majority 
of five-—almost every member of the House, sick or well, being 
present. 


‘It is unnecessary that I should report in detail the progress of 
the Bill through the Senate; it would be little else than a repetition 
of that which I have already stated. Every item of note was dis- 
cussed separately, and on almost all the most material heads—such 
as woollen and cotton stuffs, wines, foreign spirits, &c, a very 
material reduction was effected in the duties as at first proposed. 
In fact, the Bill is scarcely recognisable as the same which was 
originally submitted to Congress ; and from one destined to the pro- 
tection of internal manufacture and industry, it has, in its progress 
through the two Houses, dwindled down into a mere revenue Bill. 
It finally passed the Senate on the 13th inst. by a majority of four 
voices, and being returned to the Lower House for their acquies- 
cence in the amendments introduced in it, to some of which that 
House objected, while they assented to the major part of them, a 
conference was held between a certain number of members ap- 
pointed on both sides, and a compromise of differences finally ac- 
ceded to, each party conceding a little to the other. 


‘The Bill, having been since invested with the President's signa- 
ture, has passed into a law. I have only to add, that, if no restric- 
tions on the importation of foreign grain existed in Europe 
generally, and especially in Great Britain, I have little doubt that 
the tariff would never have passed through either House of Con- 
gress, since the great agricultural states, and Pennsylvaniaespecially, 
the main mover of the question, would have been indifferent, if not 
opposed, to its enactment. I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) ‘H. U. Appineron.’ 





32 New American Tariff. 


By the tariff of 1824, a duty of 25 per cent. was imposed upon 
woollen goods when valued at or below 33% cents. per square yard ; 
and in the case of all superior values, 33% ad valorem, when im- 
ported in American vessels, or in foreign vessels enjoying the same 
privileges. If the duties payable in England on foreign wool and 
the materials used in its manufacture had remained as they were 
when that Bill passed, these imports would have amounted to an 
absolute prohibition. But, soon after the news of proceedings in the 
Congress of. 1824 reached England, the British Parliament con- 
sented to reduce the duty upon foreign wool, when imported into 
Great Britain, from sixpence to one penny per pound, and to reduce, 
likewise, the duties upon olive oil, rape seed, indigo, and logwood ; 
by which measures, the duty imposed upon woollens imported from 
Great Britain into the United States, fixed by the tariff of 1824 
at about 34 per cent., did not amount to a protecting duty to the 
manufactures of that country beyond one half of the sum contem- 
plated by Congress. 


When the effect of this judicious reduction of British duties was 
felt in the United States, it of course excited considerable disap- 
pointment ; and several ineffectual attempts were made in’ the suc- 
ceeding Session of Congress to enhance the scale of the American 
customs. It appears that the supporters and opponents of the illi- 
beral system are so very nearly balanced, that the slightest conces- 
sion on the part of England made in the years 1826-27, would, 
probably, have defeated the promoters of increased impositions. 
The interests of the various States of the Union are, when con- 
sidered individually, so extremely dissimilar, the prosperity of some 
provinces cepending on agriculture, of others on manufactures, that 
nothing but a strong conviction on the part of the former, that the 
ports of Europe, and particularly of England, were closed against 
their produce, would have induced them to give their votes for the 
prohibitory system. When we consider the very small majorities 
by which the measure of 1528 was passed, it is of importance to 
inquire into the motives by which the various interests by which it 
was upheld were swayed ; and from this inquiry we shall not fail to 
be convinced that the real cause of the adoption of what is called 
the ‘ American system,’ is the mischievous and impolitic protection 
extended by Parliament to our own agriculture. The interest of 
the United States, relatively to the tariff, are classed by Mr. Ad- 
dington under three heads :—1. The shipping and commercial.—2. 
The manufacturing.—3. The agricultural. 


The first, which comprises the New England States, and the 
Atlantic Coast, are opposed to it on the ground of the injury likely 
to result from it to the foreign trade and navigation of the country. 
The second, comprising the States of New York, Jersey, parts of 
the Eastern and Western States, and of Pennsylvania, are decided 
in its favour, in the hope that it will secure to their manufactures 
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the monopoly of the home market. ‘The third, or agricultural in- 
terest, is divided in sentiment. That portion which is opposed to 
the tariff, includes part of Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, where the principal growers of cotton, rice, 
tobacco, &c., calculated for the foreign market, reside. This interest 
is extremely powerful in Congress ; and were it not for the support 
of the grain growers of Pennsylvania, New York, the Western 
States, and part of New England, its opposition would certainly 
have frustrated the scheme of the manufacturers. But the grain 
growers entertain just and reasonable discontent at the policy of 
England, and complain with much bitterness of the laws which ex- 
clude their produce from our markets. There can be no doubt that 
had our corn laws been relaxed, the tariff of 1828 would never 
have passed; and we fear there is no chance of its repeal, until the 
British Legislature consents to reconsider their provisions. We 
cannot fairly expect from foreign nations terms of intercourse which 
we are not willing to concede; or hope for unrestrained admis- 
sion to the markets of America, while we refuse to take the only 
commodities she can give us in return. Before, therefore, we con- 
demn the determination of Congress, it would be prudent to in- 
quire how far it may be justly imputable to ourselves. We make 
no doubt that when our own practice is free from those perverse 
restrictions which we so resolutely denounce elsewhere, America 


will again rank among the supporters of free trade. 





To Myrraa. 


Young, beautiful, and fair, my Myrrha, thou 
Wer't idol to control a sophist’s knee ; 

And shall not I, the warm and passioned, bow 

My soul's intensity to worship thee ? 

I’ve stood, in rapture, gazing on thy face, 

Where all bright thoughts were mirror’d beauteously, 
Until my very passion seemed to be 

A part of my life’s being. While the grace 

And light of beauty mantled thy pale brow, 

How often, ‘neath fair Dian’s throne of stars, 

I’ve wished to bring us to those glittering spheres, 
And find some isle, we know not of below ; 
Where, with thee, Myrrha, all life’s sunny hours 


Should glide in odours through a rosy path of flowers! 
, D.S. L. 
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Voyace on THE NILE, From Cairo To THE CATARACTS. 


No. II. 


Floating Rafts—Excessive Heat—Village Manners—Arab Barber 
—Pyramid of Meidoum. 


Near Memphis, Oct. 31. 


WE continued in the immediate vicinity of the banks of the river 
nearest to Memphis, on the western side of the Nile, during the 
greater part of the night; but, making some little progress on the 
stream as the dawn of the morning opened, we found ourselves at 
sun-rise near E] Ouedi, on the eastern bank, where, the wind again 
forsaking us, we were obliged to moor. During our stay here, we 
saw several herds of oxen, cows, and buffaloes, driven across the 
river, through which they swam to the small islands so numer- 
ously scattered throughout the centre of its stream. These islands, 
covered by the waters of the inundation when at their greatest 
height, are no sooner left dry than they become overspread with a 
rich bed of verdure. The germs of vegetation supposed to be there 
deposited in the mud washed by the Nile from Abyssinian valleys, 
the richness of its own black loam, and the fertilising warmth of an 
African sun, produce on a surface which, but three or four days 
before, was covered with a sheet of water, a carpet of the most 
beautiful green that can be conceived ; deriving, perhaps, an addi- 
_ tional brilliance of hue from a contrast with the yellow dulness of 
its surrounding element, the dark soil of its muddy banks, the 
sterile aspect of those barren sands which rise on every side to the 
view, and the deep azure of the unclouded sky that beams on all. 


Some large rafts of jars from Keneh also floated down the 
river, some of which were from 150 to 200 feet long, formed 
altogether of the jars themselves, secured together by lashings, and 
containing to the number of from three to five thousand of them 
each, being managed with simple oars by six or eight men. These, 
with small floats on hollowed gourds or calabashes supporting 
fishermen in the stream, the immense variety of birds that flew about 
us, and the creaking of the Persian wheels by which the peasants 
raise the water for the irrigation of their lands, were the only ob- 
jects whose sounds broke the stillness of the calm that yet reigned. 


Although the Nile, on each side of the Delta, is almost constantly 
swept by a strong northern breeze from the Mediterranean, yet, 
from all that we could learn, the same state of things did not exist 
so generally above, or to the southward of the Pyramids, for which 
M. De Pauw has, perhaps, well accounted when he says, ‘ It should 
be observed that the two chains of mountains bordering Egypt on 
both sides, from the cataracts of the Nile as far as Cairo, form a 
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long, deep, and narrow valley, where the air cannot circulate freely, 
besides which several elbows prevent the wind from following even 
a longitudinal direction. ‘The ancients pretended,’ he continues, 
‘that in Egypt the wind never descended low enough to agitate 
considerably the waters of the Nile; but they should have contented 
themselves with saying, that the vessels are there subject to frequent 
calms.’ Nothing could be more perfect than the one which now 
reigned ; for not a breath of air was stirring, even to temper the 
suffocating heat of noon, when the thermometer stood above 96°, 
so that, while the boat remained stationary, I reposed myself beneath 
the shade of a spreading tree, to satisfy my want of rest after the 
watchfulness of the preceding night. 


When the mid-day meal and prayers were finished, we towed 
along the western shore again, the calm still continuing, and the 
air being insupportably sultry, the thermometer having risen 4°, 
and standing at 100° at 2 p.m. The appearance of the shore 
on each side was dull and uninteresting, from the proximity of the 
desert sands, until we reached El] Couedieh, where some agreeable 
groups of trees, a rich verdure, and the opposite Pyramid of 
Meidoum, relieved the uniformity of the view, and offered a tempt- 
ing halt to the weary Arabs. My consent was asked to moor for 
the night, and the poor creatures were so spent with towing against 
the current, in a scorching sun, that there was really no merit in 
giving it. 

We walked through the village, and were admitted into the huts 
as before, finding them to be still more miserable than those at 
Casr Iabt. Some of the families, who are here always their own 
builders, being too poor, and hardly pressed to spare the time 
necessary for raising mud walls, had formed enclosures of tall reeds, 
placed perpendicularly, and secured by a grass ligature running 
along them about mid-way up their height, the whole supported in 
their erect position by slopes of earth thrown up on each side of 
their roots. These enclosures were without roof, door, or window, 
a small space in one of their sides being left open for admission ; 
their general size was about twelve feet square, and their reed walls 
so low that the heads of the family within could be seen over them 
whenever they stood up. In one of them, we counted a mother, 
her married daughter, two boys, and four girls, all under twelve 
years of age, and all naked; besides which were a young heifer, 
the foal of av ass, and about a dozen hens and pigeons; although 
there remained yet to be added to this circle, the father of the 
family, the husband of the daughter, and the parent ass, all of whom 
were expected to return from labour after sunset, to repose together 
within these walls ! 

The occupations of this village family were various: the mother 
was cooking a dourra cake upon the dying embers of a cow-dung 
fire, on which she blew violently, with all the force of her breath ; 
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the married daughter, in an advanced state of pregnancy, was 

ounding millet between two pieces of granite-stone, while one of 
the little naked girls mixed it into a paste, and a younger brother 
fed the fire with dried cakes of another kind ; two of the little boys, 
from four to six years old, were fighting with great obstinacy, to 
decide a quarrel that had taken place between themselves, when, 
one of them thrusting the other towards his mother, both of them were 
thus thrown upon the fire, and partially burnt; and the youngest 
girl of all, who sat very calmly * * * *, not half a pace from the 
scene of action, seeing the fire thus scattered by this accident, and 
being desirous of restoring it, gathered all the fragments together, 
and placing these, covered with a little chopped straw, on the whole, 
unhappily completed its extinction beyond all hopes of rekindling it. 


Our own more refined mode of feeding naturally inclines us to 
turn with disgust from so nauseating a preparation of diet, although 
the curious reader will see this mode countenanced by very early 
authority, under peculiar circumstances, (see Ezekiel iv. 9—14,) 
and be, no doubt, led to infer that such a species of fuel as 
that here adverted to was as common throughout Chaldea, Syria, 


_ and Palestine, in early ages, as it is in Egypt at the present day. 


Beloe, in his notes on Herodotus, (Melpomene, 61,) reproaches 
Voltaire with not having understood this passage of the Scriptures ; 
yet, as from the manner of baking in these countries upon the 
embers of the fuel itself, without placing the bread in pans, the party 
who eats bread thus prepared is compelled to eat a portion, at least, 
of the very substance of which that fuel is composed, since there is 
no separating them when thus united, the severity of the original 
sentence on the Prophet does not appear to be over-rated. 

It would not be an easy task to describe all that I felt during 
this cottage-scene, although we were allowed but little time to 
réflect ; for, with one accord, the family accused us of having looked 
upon them with an evil eye, and unanimously attributed this com- 
bination of awkward circumstances to the influence of our presence. 
When my servant offered them money, they would not accept it, 
and declined supplying us with either poultry, eggs, or milk, at any 
price ; so that, when we quitted them, it was amid all the execra- 
tions of the most inveterate anger. 

Such a picture, I am aware, would be conceived a highly exag- 
gerated one by the advocates of untaught nature and the lovers of 
rural simplicity ; but I have rigidly adhered to truth in the detail 
of it. With no theory to support, free from either prepossessions 
in favour of, or prejudices against, any of the systems which have 
been oppositely espoused by philosophisers on mankind, and having 
no other object in preserving these records than to assist my own 
pursuits in the search of truth, my first impressions are invariably 
detailed with‘ that conscientious fidelity which alone can give to 
them any value; besides which, no man can be a more passionate 
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admirer of uncorrupted nature than myself, no one more willing to 
abandon the excesses of luxury, or more desirous of discovering the 
golden pleasures of content and happiness in cottages. The dictates 
of truth are, however, imperious, and should be rigidly obeyed, 
though all those visionaries who dream of unsullied purity in wilds 
and woods, and who despise the artificial refinements of civilisation, 
should make the experiment of undertaking the search for them- 
selves, nor trust so important a task to another. 


On quitting this discordant family, we wandered farther into the 
village, and finding a smoking party assembled in a court that had 
been enclosed for strangers, I sent to the boat for my pipe and 
joined them. These peasants were so poor that they could afford to 
smoke dried grass only ; and, when their humble pipes were filled 
out of our own tobacco-bag, they thanked us for a luxury which 
they but seldom enjoyed, and which opened to us the door of 
familiar conversation. 


In reply to a number of inquiries which we made of them rela- 
tive to the wretchedness and poverty of their situation, they very 
sensibly observed that all actions required a motive, adding that 
they themselves were without a sufficient inducement to become 
more attentive to the improvement of their condition, as what God 
had decreed would come to pass ; so that, if it were their destiny to 
bé emancipated from the galling yoke of their Turkish lords, they 
could not of themselves either hasten or retard it. On being asked 
whether means were not always necessary to the accomplishment 
of great ends, and whether, without exertions on the part of the op- 
pressed, any diminution of their burthens could be even hoped for, 
they simply replied, that God was merciful, and expressed a hope 
that some Frank nation would soon expel their tyrants, and give 
to them those blessings of a moderate Government which they so 
ardently desired. The only distinction known to them between the 
French and English was, that the former wore triangular hats and 
the latter round ones ; but, as I wore on my own head a close fur 
cap, they were at a loss how to class me, except by deciding that I 
belonged to neither the one nor the other of these two. It appeared, 
however, to be a matter of indifference to them, as all Franks were 
preferable, in their estimation, to Turks, for the simple reason that 
the former paid most liberally for their supplies, while the latter, 
not satisfied with plundering them without mercy, added insult to 
injury, and returned their toils and labours with oppression in every 
shape. We demanded of them why they had not joined the French 
in their campaign here, instead of opposing their progress through 
the country so obstinately as they had done: to which they re- 
plied, that, never having seen Franks before, they looked upon them 
as their destroyers, and were easily persuaded by the Turks that, as 
infidels and enemies of the Faith, they had invaded their territories 
for no other purpose than to overturn their religion and put them 
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all to the sword ; that the occasional massacre of whole villages by 
the invading army seemed to corroborate such an opinion, and that, 
consequently, they had then fought rather for themselves than in the 
cause of their masters, whom they detested. They confessed, at the 
saine time, that they had seen enough of the subsequent justice and 
humanity of the Franks to admire them, whether French or Eng- 
lish, and expressed a firm belief, that, if any Christian nation were 
again to invade Egypt, every Arab of the country, notwithstanding 
their difference of faith, would voluntarily flock to their standard to 
revenge themselves beneath it for the long list of injuries which 
they had received. Coffee was made on board our boat, and brought 
up to us by one of the crew, which we shared with the peasants ; and 
this, with the distribution of half a dozen small coins among the 
naked children that had collected in a crowd around us, was suffi- 
cient to obtain for us the good opinion of the old and young. 


Beneath the shade of an overhanging tree, which we passed in 
our way to the boat, our attention was arrested by a scene which, 
if I had possessed a genius for caricature, I should certainly have 
been tempted to sketch. It was an Arab barber of the village, 
around whom were waiting his circle of impatient customers. All 
of these were seated on the ground after the Eastern manner ; and 
the individual under operation was the object of every one’s atten- 
tion, and I believe of every one’s sympathy too, as the poor fellow 
appeared to suffer considerably. Although these people invariably 
wear their beards, they have a mode of trimming their upper edges 
on the cheek which they consider graceful; and their heads are 
also often shaved, leaving only the central crown lock, by which, 
according to the vulgar opinion, the faithful are to be drawn into 
Paradise. The shaver and the shaved of the party before us, sitting 
from each other at the respectful distance of three or four feet, 
bowed to meet their heads together with all possible gravity. The 
barber, armed with a long piece of iron plate of a shape resembling 
any thing rather than a razor, without a handle too, and sharpened 
by water on a close-grained stone, seemed to feel all the import- 
ance of his profession, while the suffering victim, puffing out his 
cheeks to ease the operation, bore it with a patient agony that 
brought tears from his eyes, until a rougher scrape than usual oc- 
casioning him to shrink a little, the tenacious wielder of the trim- 
ming blade, irritated at this reproach on his dexterity, revenged him- 
self by condemning the offender to remain with a half-trimmed 
beard, to the great annoyance of himself and the proportionate di- 
version of the tormenting and deriding villagers. I was somewhat 
at a loss to account for the hardihood of such caprice in one who, 
from his trade, should seem to be dependent on the rest ; but, though 
the difficulty was solved, my surprise was increased by finding that 
this barber was the greatest and most popular character among 
them. Too bright a genius to live like his fellows by the drudgery 
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of labour, he had acquired a dexterity of hand equal to the brilliancy 
of his wit, and was at once the circumciser, child-deliverer, story~ 
teller, and shaver, for all the country round within several miles ; 
in short, a Dicky Gossip on a smaller scale, and consequently with- 
in that circle in universal repute and demand. He never received 
money but on the occasion of circumcisions, marriages, and de- 
liveries, when the visitors, and not the families themselves, contri- 
buted their paras for his reward ; but, in lieu of this, all parties 
assisted occasionally to furnish him with provisions and clothing, 
so that, as his favour was generally courted, he was the best fed 
and best clad man among them. Innumerable tricks that he had 
exercised in pleasantry upon the villagers, were recounted to us by 
the laughing circle ; and it was only yesterday that, for some petty 
offence which a newly-married youth had given him, he sent him 
home with half a beard and one mustachio, and threw his wife into 
inconsolable grief for her husband’s disfiguration and disgrace. 


This son of Aisculapius was so great a profligate in his discourse, 
and spoke on all occasions with so much freedom and irreverence 
of the Prophet, as to pass for an atheist among his fellows,—a sus- 
picion that was supported by his praying only once a day, and. 
drinking strong liquors whenever he could procure them. My ser- 
vant observing to him that in Europe he might aspire to be ad- 
mitted among the shavers of hogs, which was there an extensive 
and a lucrative employment, he asserted that he should neither” 
scruple himself to perform such an operation on that animal, nor to 
receive his reward in feasting on its flesh,—a confession which 
seemed to shock the pious part of the assembly, whom he silenced, 
however, by the relation of an anecdote by which he pretended to 
account for their prohibition to Musulmans, as his knowledge of 
history was not sufficiently extensive to inform him of an earlier 
origin, or of swine being held in abhorrence by most of the ancients 
of the East. The Prophet, he remarked, being one day encamped 
near Damascus, offered an entertainment to his followers, and pro- 
posed to obtain for it a miraculous supply of water, by which to 
give them an additional conviction of the holiness of his mission. 
Some of those who were among the closest in his confidence, hav- 
ing procured the water from the neighbouring wells, buried it in 
earthen jars, under cover of the night, a few inches beneath the . 
surface of the ground. On the following day, when the guests had 
finished their repast, and demanded water to drink, the confidants 
were despatched to open these divinely-furnished springs, when, — 
alas! they found the pitchers broken and the water all dispersed. 
It being afterwards discovered that some thirsty hogs had been 
tempted to moisten their parched nostrils by digging up the earth, — 
and that their want of dexterity had occasioned them to break the 
jars beneath it, the curse of God and of Mohammed was denounced 
upon their race, and the pain of damnation annexed to the crime of 
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devouring their flesh—an exemption (continued the barber) on 
which the animals themselves might well be congratulated, since it 
not only tended to prolong their lives, but that, in being driven 
front Musulman countries, they have fallen, perhaps, into better 
hands, and fatten on sweeter food. 


Such was the substance of his tale, at which the old retired, and 
the young laughed more at the barber’s lively and ingenious man- 
ner of relating it than at the incident itself, which they did not ap- 
pear perfectly to comprehend. For myself, I confess I knew not 
what to think of the mixture of superstition and levity, of ignorance, 
and witticism, Had this same individual been born among us, he 
would have been a second Foote perhaps, and have enlivened, 
brighter circles by his jokes. As it was, however, he enjoyed all 
the celebrity of a Newton or a Shakspeare ; and nothing short of the 
profound respect entertained for his talents could have procured 
him the license of talking thus irreverently of the Prophet and the 


pigs. 
Ascending the Nile, November 1, 

A northerly air followed the setting of the moon about two o'clock 
in the morning, and the same obstacles occurring as were urged on 
the preceding day against night-navigation, the same exercise of, 
authority was had recourse to for the removal of them. ‘The day- 
light, however, brought us another calm, by which time we had 
only reached the small island abreast of Nesle Rigga, at which 
village we moored; and our necessary stay offered itself as so 
favourable an opportunity for observing the Pyramid of Meidoum, 
without any extra loss of time, that we ais an ass and rode 
towards it. 

The.canal of the interior, called by the ve El Bahr Yusef, 
and which we found, between the village and the pyramid, to be 
about fifty paces wide, could not be crossed without seeking a 
fordable part by a circuitous route, or by procuring a boat, which ° 
was not to be found, to transport us over. Our short distance from 
this monument, however, even when on the eastern bank of the 
canal, though not allowing us to ascertain its dimensions with great 
accuracy, gave us a perfect idea of its construction, which bears a 
general resemblance to the elevation given by Rennell of the Tower 
of Belus, in Assyrian Babylon, renowned by Herodotus for its 
splendid bed, on which the loveliest virgins of Chaldea were de- 
voted to the service of J upiter. Like that now-ruined edifice, the 
Pyramid of Meidoum also rises, as it is described by Denon, in 
separate stages, retreating within each other, of which, however, 
three only can be distinctly counted at the present moment; the 
lower ones being probably hidden by the rubbish of its own dilapi- 
dation, joined to the accumulation of the desert sands around its 
base, and the upper ones evidently fallen from decay, as its summit 
is now blunt and ragged. This peculiarity of form distinguishes it 
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from the Pyramids of Gizeh and Dashour, and is no where resem- 
bled but by one of the central ones among the group of these mo- 
numents at Saccarah ; but the concealment of its base, and the 
destruction of its summit, hardly allow the formation of an accurate 
opinion of its original size, as the elevation of the mass that now 
remains scarcely appears to exceed one hundred feet. The sur- 
réunding rubbish, which encompasses it like an artificial mound, has 
given to it the appearance of a fortress rather than of a pyramid; 
and, when contrasted with the flatness of the surrounding country, 
it possesses a most commanding aspect. We could see nothing of 
the northern entrance said to have been pierced in the face which 
presents itself to that quarter; and, from its standing here alone and 
unaccompanied by any other visible fragments of sepulchral monu- 
ments, it might be taken to be either a mausoleum of the dead, a 
tower of defence, or, like its seeming prototype upon the banks of 
the Euphrates, a temple dedicated to mysterious worship. 


Whatever purpose it was designed to answer, it remains a proof, 
among a thousand others, of the passion which prevailed for colossal 
architecture among a people who, it has been observed, were always 
building, and among whom one great work served but to produce 
another stil] more prodigious ; so that, if fortune had preserved them 
from the yoke of the Persians and the Greeks, they would have en- 
deavoured to have levelled the mountains of Thebais rather than 
remain idle. It seems strange, says De Pauw, that they did not 
grow weary of rearing such monuments; and yet, among their last 
kings, we find Amasis and Neitanebus continuing those laborious 
undertakings with as much ardour as any of their predecessors. 


Our returning ride presented us with the most agreeable scenes 
in all the stages of cultivation ; for, while on some portions of the 
earth the waters of the inundation yet remained, from others they 
had already retired and given place to young vegetation, and at the 
same instant that the sowers were scattering their seed upon the 
surface of one portion of the soil yet moist with the deposit of the 
falling river, on another, which from its elevation required to be 
attificially watered, the fruits of the earth were seen in perfection, 
—the season of the harvest and the seed-time, the ploughing and the 
watering, thus all existing together at the same period of the year. 


What. Don Ulloa has observed of the perennial beauty of the 
country around Quito under the equinoctial line, which he conceived 
to be unequalled throughout the world, may with the strictest pro- 
priety be applied to Egypt also; for here, as well as in that delight- 
ful climate, the steadiness. of the temperature exempts it from any of 
those changes by which plants, corn, and trees are stripped of their 
verdure and ornaments, their vegetative powers checked, and their 
trunks reduced to a state of torpid inactivity; and, even had he 
been expressly describing the valley of the Nile itself, nothing could 
have been more appropriate than the remarks which he has applied 
to the mountains of the Torrid Zone. 
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‘ The fertility of this country,’ says he, ‘ if fully described, would 
appear to many incredible, did not the consideration of the equality 
and benignity of the climate enforce its probability. For both the 
degrees of heat and cold are here so happily determined, that the 
moisture continues, and the earth seldom fails of being cherished 
by the fertilizing beams of the sun some part of every day; and 
therefore it is no wonder that this country should enjoy a greater 
degree of fertility than those where the same causes do not concur, 
especially if we consider that there is no sensible difference through- 
out the year ; so that the fruits and beauties of the several seasons 
are here seen at the same time. The curious European observes 
with a pleasing admiration that, while some herbs of the field are 
fading, others of the same kind are springing up, and, whilst some 
flowers are losing their beauty, others are blowing to continue the 
enamelled prospect. When the fruits have obtained their maturity, 
and the leaves begin to change their colour, fresh leaves blossom, 
and fruits are seen in their proper gradations on the same tree. 
The same incessant fertility is conspicuous in the corn, both reaping 
and ‘sowing being carried on at the same time. That corn which 
has been recently sown, is coming up; that which has been longer 
sown, is in its blade; and the more advanced begins to blossom : so 
that the declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beauties’ 
of the four seasons at one view. ‘Though all this is generally seen, 
yet there is a settled time for the grand harvest. But sometimes 
the most favourable season for sowing in one place is a month or two 
after that of another, although their distance is not more than three 
or four leagues, and the time for another at the same distance not 
then arrived. Thus in different spots, sometimes in one and the 
same, sowing and reaping are performed throughout the whole year, 
the forwarding or retardment naturally arising from the different 
situations, as mountains, rising grounds, plains, valleys, and 
breaches, and the temperature being different in each of these, the: 
times for performing the several operations of husbandry must 
also differ.’* 

In Egypt all this takes place in the same way, as we had amply 
seen in the short space only of our morning’s excursion to the 
Bahr Yuseff, excepting only that what is in the torrid mountains 
occasioned by the partial elevations or depressions of the soil in 
situation, is here effected solely by the different stages of the Nile 
in its retirement from the inundated grounds. The alternate rise 
and fall of the river occupying nearly the whole of the year, and 
leaving its stream but a short while stationary, its banks present 
a continual variety in the state of its corresponding vegetation, 
and, like Quito, picture all the seasons at a view. 


When we reached the village on our return, we found a convoy 
of barks laden with grain from Upper Egypt mooring to the shore ; 





* Voyage to America, vol. i., book v., ch. 7, p. 281. 
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a light breath from the northward having sprung up, which, 
although they possessed the drift of the current in their favour, 
they would not steer against, fearing that, if they grounded in a 
falling water with their heavy cargoes, they might not be able to 
float their vessels off again until the next inundation ; and in- 
tending to wait here until either a favourable wind or a return of 
calm should allow them to proceed—another proof of the rudeness 
of the Arabs in river navigation. We profited, however, by their 
loss, and caught the air that we so long had waited for, although 
it still remained a very light breeze, allowing us to make no greater- 
progress than half a league within the hour. 

In passing the village of Zoule, agreeably embosomed in a grove 
of palms, a lofty and conspicuous dwelling rose above the miserable 
groups of low brown huts, as if expressly to reproach them with 
poverty, and attract by its whitened walls the notice of the pas- 
senger. The whole tract of country between Munyeh (or Miniet) 
and Cairo being farmed by the Vice-Roy to Hassan Pasha, this 
unfortunate village was burthened with one of his Albanian sol- 
diers, for whom the inhabitants had been compelled to build a 
house by the labour of their own hands, to supply it with whatever: 
his caprice demanded, and to be loaded with blows, and the most 
wanton abuse, in addition to the extortions which he daily prac- 
tised on the oppressed and groaning peasantry, both for himself 
and his’ insatiable master. 

Sunset freshened up the breeze, which, faint as it had been, had 
carried us as far as-El Kriamat, where the Reis and crew insisted 
on stopping to perform their evening prayers, and to prepare, as 
well as to enjoy at leisure, their supper, pipe, and coffee. It was 
in vain that we urged the facility with which all these operations 
might be gone through on board, and our progress continue unin- 
terrupted at the same time : the difficulty of preserving the face in 
its true direction towards Mecca, amid the constant windings of 
the river, and a world of other specious objections to the satisfac- 
tory performance either of their devotions or their meals afloat, 
were not to be overcome, and the boat was moored accordingly. 
I know not whether one’s displeasure ought to be excited by pre- 
judices, for which the individuals themselves who are actuated by 
them are hardly to be deemed accountable ; but an event even of 
this trifling nature certainly exercises the patience of a voyager, 
who has already been detained by dark nights, sultry days, and 
long-cortinued calms. I am sure that nothing but the old cap- 
tain’s sincerity of zeal, which no one could behold his face and 
doubt. of, would have induced me to comply with such a measure ; 
for by it we lost an hour of the strongest wind, and, as often hap- 
pens, when we made sail again, it had so considerably slackened, 
that we reached no farther than at Sheick Eddeir by midnight.* 





* The next article, in continuation of this, will contain an account of 
the vast work called the Lake Meeris. 
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Tue Last Tree or Basyton*, 


TueEre stands a lonely tree on Shinar’s mount— 
No kindred stem the far-spread desert rears ; 
Scant are its leaves, far spent the juicy fount, 
Which fed its being through unnumber'd years : 
Last of a splendid race, that here have stood, 

It throws an awful charm o’er ruin’s solitude ! 


Lone tree! thou bear’st a venerable form, 

Shrunk, yet majestic in thy late decay ; 

For not the havoc of the ruthless storm, 

Nor Simoom’s blight, thus wears thy trunk away,— 
But Time’s light wing, through ages long gone past, 
Hath gently swept thy side, and wasted thee at last. 
Empires have risen—flourish’d—moulder’d down, 
And nameless myriads closed life’s fleeting dream 
Since thou the peerless garden’s height didst crown, 
Which hung in splendour o’er Euphrates’ stream : 
Fountains, and groves, and palaces, were here ; 

And fragrance fill’'d the breeze, and verdure deck’d the year. 
Here queenly steps in beauty’s pride have trod ; 
Hence Babel’s King his boastful survey took, 

When to his trembling ear the voice of God, 
Denouncing woes to come, his spirit shook : 

But allthis grace and pomp have pass'’d away— 
“Tis now the wondrous story of a distant day ! 

How wide and far these tracks of chaos spread, 
Beyond the circuit of the labouring eye ! 

Where the proud Queen of Nations raised her head, 
But shapeless wrecks and scenes of horror lie: 
Glorious and beautiful no more—her face 

Is darkly hid in Desolation’s stern embrace ! 

Lorn as the pining widow who doth bend 

In solitary grief o'er some loved tomb, 

Thy worn and drooping form appears to lend 

A mourner’s presence to this scene of doom ; 

And from thy quaking leaves there breathes a sound 
Of sulien hopeless wail for Death’s wide waste around. 


~~ Sole living remnant of Chaldea’s pride ! 


Reluctant thou dost wear the garb of joy ; 

Thy heart is wither’d, strength hath left thy side, 
And the green tints Time spareth to destroy 
Seem like the hectic flush, which brighter glows 


* Upon the sunken cheek just passing from its woes. 
Birmingham. - Hveu Horton. 





'* For the interesting notice of this tree, which s gested these lines, 
see ‘Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia,’ vol. ii., 8vo. edition, p. 293. 














Case or Haseas Corpvs 1n Inpta. 


[We have now the satisfaction of inserting a full and accurate report of this very interest. 
ing Case, to which we referred in the last Numberof ‘The Oriental Herald.” No comment 
of ours is requisite to enable our readers to appreciate its great importance.] 


Supreme Court, Bombay, Sept. 29.—3d Term, 1828, 


Present—Mr. Chief Justice CuamBeRrs, acting Chief Justice. 
Mr. Justice Grant, Puisne Judge. 


Judgment of Sir Charles Chambers. 


Arter stating that the case came on for consideration on the 15th 
of the month, and that it arose from a writ of habeas corpus having 
been granted by Mr. Justice Grant, in vacation, directed to one 
Pandoorung Ramchunder, of Poonah, Hindoo, to bring Moro Ra- 
gonath before the Supreme Court on that day, the 15th, the 
Chief Justice proceeded to read the affidavits on which the writ 
was granted. 


ist, That of Dinker Gopell, Hindoo, of Poonah, (the father of 
Moro Ragonath’s wife,) which stated the confinement of Moro Ra- 
gonath during twelve months in the house of Pandoorung Ramchun- 
der; that he and other relatives, among them Mahadajee Punt, ap- 
plied for the interference of the Supreme Court, Pandoorung Ram- 
chunder being the great-uncle of Ragonath, and, in case of death 
without issue, being heir to the property; that the family became 
divided in 1809; that Moro Ragonath’s father died intestate ten 
years previously, Moro Ragonath, his heir, being then under the 
management of Bynabaye, his grandmother; that she was deceased, 
but that the heir came under the guardianship of Mahadajee Punt, of 
Poonah; and that he was in the care of Mahadajee till 4th September, 
when he was seized and carried away by Pandoorung Ramchunder, 


2d. Affidavit made by Dinker Gopell, &c., after stating the mi- 
nority of Moro Ragonath, (fourteen years old,) and his birth at 
Poonah in the Deccan, within the Government of Bombay, proceeds 
with the circumstances of his abdyction by Wittoba Rananda, and 
four others, in the employment of Pandoorung Ramchunder. That 
Pandoorung Ramchunder is a private individual at Poonah, holding 
no official situation, but is a distant relative of the heir, who is en- 
titled to great property, &c. ; that, on the 12th of July, Moro Ra- 
gonath escaped from his confinement, and proceeded with his re- 
latives and followers to Bombay ; that, on the 13th, he was seized 
by order of Mr. Dunlop, Judge of Poonah, at a village called 
Thatowda; and that, under this order, he was carried back to the 
house of Pandoorung Ramchunder, where he has been confined 
since. 


The 3d Affidavit was that of Purmeram Bullell Lohagree Booday, 
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a carkoon in the service of Moro Ragonath, confirming the abduc- 
tion of his master, his escape and recommittal by Mr. Dunlop to 
the custody of Pandoorung Ramchunder, and adds that the house is 
guarded by peons under Mr. Dunlop’s orders. 


4th Affidavit was by Suntos Sitty, Hindoo, peon, stating the 
seizure of Moro Ragonath, that he was driven away, and has never 
been able to converse with his master since. That Moro Ragonath 
escaped on the 12th July, being, a few minutes before he got into 
his palanquin, served by Francis de Rosa with a rule to show cause, 
&c., and confirms the statement of Mr. Dunlop's conduct. 


Mr. Chief Justice proceeded : 

The fiat for the habeas corpus bears date the 13th of September, 
and on the 15th, Mr. Irwin moved that the return should be filed, 
which was as follows : 

‘I, Pandoorung Ramchunder Dumdurr’e, am the relation and 
friend of the Peishwa. I never in my life have been the servant of 
the English Government, or of the English. At the time the Com- 

ny’s Government took possession of Poonah, they gave me then 
word that I should live without fear or molestation. Depending 
upon that, I remained at Poonah; and as for my grandson, Moro 
Ragonath, I am his grandfather. He was placed under my charge 
that I might take care of him, according to the usual custom ; he, 
the said boy, is 14 years old. For this reason, according to the 
Shaster of the Hindoos, he is without knowledge; he is bound to 
behave agreeably to the orders of the person under whose charge 
he lives ; and further, it is necessary to take care of the property 
and wealth of that boy : more than this there is nothing, and there 
is nothing more done by me to him than by those to whose care a 
boy is delivered in the usual orders of seniority in a Hindoo’s fa- 
mily. Should I by any chance do more or less, the same being 
made known to the Sudder Adawlut at Poonah, it would be imme- 
diately stopped. After Moro Ragonath’s grandmother died, he was 
-delivered into my charge according to the rule; and I agreed to 
undertake that charge in order that my grandson’s wealth might 
not be ruined. Without the leave of those by whose authority I 
took the charge I cannot relinquish it. Dated 10th September, 
A.D. 1828, 1st Badrapud Sood An. Shal. 1750, the name of the year 
-being Surodharee. . 

(Signed) ‘ Pandoorung Ramchunder Deodur, otherwise Dumdurr’e.” 

The body of Moro Ragonath was not produced. 


This return, said the Judge, without production of the body, is 
clearly a bad return. Mr. Irwin moved for an attachment, but the 
Court, being unwilling to adopt that course, called on the Advocate- 
General to show cause, instanter, why a return was not made. The 
Advocate-General admitted he could not support the return, on, the 
supposition that the Court had power to issue the writ; but con- 
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tended, that in this particular case the Court had exceeded the 
authority conferred by the Charter. Mr. Irwin was heard in reply ; 
but the Court postponing its judgment at that time, now proceeded 
to state that one of the two following courses is open : 


That by attachment, which is the course in ordinary cases ; or 
by following the old practice of issuing a second writ in the nature 
of the first, i.e. an alias habeas corpus,—which will give an oppor-~ 
tunity to the individual to whom the writ is directed to take a little 
more time for consideration, and to make a better return than that 
to the first writ. 


The latter mode of proceeding the Court are disposed to adopt 
in the present case, not so much from any doubt which exists in 
their own minds of their own authority, as from a wish to consider 
in a solemn way their right to do so ; and, in case they should come 
to the conclusion that they ought to enforce their right, that they 
may not appear to act towards the person to whom this writ is di- 


rected with harshness or technical precision, in a case which appa-" 


rently has now occurred for the first time in India. 


The question was, had the Court jurisdiction ; if it had, the illegal. 
detention stood uncontradicted, and was strengthened by the affi- 
davit of Mackintosh Minasse, who served the writ put in after the 
return filed was made. By that affidavit, Pandoorung Ramchunder 
received the writ with every demonstration of respect for the Court, 
but, expressing his determination not to obey it, only gave permission 
for Moro Ragonath to be seen and spoken with. 


The question, showing the legal objection to the power of the Court, 


was, whether the powers of the King’s Bench in England are con- . 


ferred upon this Court so as to enable it to watch over the personal 
liberty of all the King’s subjects in India, without reference to the 
terms of that part of the Charter by which the jurisdiction of the 
Court is defined and limited to the trial of suits and actions against 
those persons only who are declared distinctly and clearly by the 
Charter to be subject to its jurisdiction, when the word is used in 
that limited sense. Neither Moro Ragonath, the boy in whose fa- 
vour the writ has been issued, nor Pandoorung Ramchunder, the 
person who detains him in custody, is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court in this sense ; and, if the Court have any authority, 
it must be founded.upon some other principle of a wider and more 
extensive influence. Such, then, is the serious and important ques- 
tion which has been raised in this case. Serious and important it 
is in every point of view, in a political not less than a judicial 
one. 


-But, proceeded Mr. Chief Justice Chambers, as Judges, the Court 
had nothing to do with political consequences. If by correct reason- 
ing on sound authorities in law, it came to the conclusion that no legal 
denial could be made to the writ, there remained but one course, 
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that of enforcing in a discreet and temperate manner the exercise 
of legitimate authority ; and, if the judgment should place the ques- 
tion beyond the reach of dispute, although the influence of political 
consequences could not operate on their minds, he trusted that the 
good sense of the local authorities, concurring with the caution with 
which it was their bounden duty to apply the general principle, 
would calm all apprehension entertained on the subject. The 
learned counsel, who had, by a review of all the law, convinced his 
own mind of the propriety of the writ, by his solicitude to render the 
whole object and effect of the writ intelligible to the individual to 
whom it was directed, had given an earnest that the Court seriously 
desired to prevent any abuse of the process. Though, when the 
general principle was established, there would probably be few 
calls for its exercise, the question being mooted, the best considera- 
tion was due to it. Upon the first impression, continued Mr, 
Chief Justice Chambers, which I received from the facts of this 


“ease, I was not a little struck by the important feature in it of the 


intervention of Mr. Dunlop, the Judge and Magistrate at Poonah ; 
and I thought it possible that some ground might be laid for con- 
sidering Pandoorung Ramchunder as his agent, and consequently 
indirectly in the employ of the Company ; but, upon reflection, I 
have been led to reject any such notion ; and, although the inter- 
ference of Mr. Dunlop, as a servant of the Company, and subject to 
our jurisdiction, has had considerable influence on my mind in other 
ways, I am clearly of opinion that no tortuous act, which at present 
we must presume this to be, could bring an individual within the 
description of persons employed by the Company, although, in any 
proceeding against Mr. Dunlop, the law might consider the acts of 
this individual as the acts of Mr. Dunlop, on the principle, qui_fecit 
per alium, fecit per se. So that, if we arrive at any conclusion which 
shall enable us to issue this writ of alias habeas corpus, it must be 
on the broad principle that the Charter gives us the authority to do 
so, although our jurisdiction, in a more limited sense, is not of so 
extensive a nature. 

The consideration of the question, he said, divides itself into two 
general heads: 1st. The nature of the power of the.King’s Bench and 
other Courts in England, with respect to the writ of habeas corpus ; 
and, 2dly, the extent of the powers eonferred on the Court of 
Bombay by the Charter. To render the question plain and intelli- 
gible to those not conversant with the niceties of English law, and 
to strip it of all imaginary difficulties, the Court would go minutely 
into the constitutional history of the subject. ‘ Arbitrary imprison- 
ment,’ said Hume, ‘is a grievance which in some degree has place 
almost in every Government, except in that of Great Britain.’ The 
great Charter had laid the foundation of this part of our liberty, the 
Petition of Right had renewed and extended it, but some provisions 
are still wanting to render it complete, and prevent all evasion and 
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‘delay from ministers and judges. The Act of Habeas Corpus served 
these purposes.’ Then he adds, ‘this law seems necessary for the 
protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy. As it has not place in 
any other form of government, this consideration may alone induce 
us to prefer our present Constitution to all others.’ 


Nor are his observations on the Great Charter of our liberties, 
upon which the whole effect of this writ is grounded, less remark- 
‘able. ‘ It must be confessed,’ he observes, ‘ that the former ar- 
‘ticles of the Great Charter contain such mitigations and explana- 
tions of the feudal law as are reasonable and equitable ; and that 
the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal government, and 
provide for the equal distribution of justice, and the free enjoyment 
of property,—the great objects for which political society was at 
first founded by men, which the people have a perpetual and inalien- 
able right to recall, and which no time, nor precedent, nor statute, 
nor positive institution, ought to deter them from ever keeping 
uppermost in their thoughts and attention.’ ; 

“Nor were our ancestors backward in entertaining such senti- 
ments. They regarded the Great Charter in all ages as the most 
‘sacred contract between the King and the people. ‘The confirma- 
tion of it was repeated thirty several times; and, in the time of 
Charles I., the popular leaders, powerfully seconded by all the vigour 
which the declining years of Lord Coke could give them, reiterated 
the same sentiments with irresistible force in support of the cele- 
brated Petition of Rights.’ 

Hume, in his general opinions, was not favourable to public 
liberty: he has thought proper to intimate some qualifications of 
the general reasonableness of the law of England in favour. of the 
liberty of the subject, but they affect not the general principle. In 
every country, in times of sedition, public commotion, civil war, or 
other disturbance, there must be a suspension of the general privi- 
leges for the public good ; those interruptions to the public peace 
are provided for, not by the law of England only, but by those of 
‘common sense: a wise Government is thus enabled to provide for 
the public safety, with the least possible restraint on personal 
liberty ;. such exceptions do not embarrass the general rule. The 
various acts relating to the personal liberty of the subject, and the 
‘remarkable circumstances attending the struggles to secure it, show 
the value of the blessing conferred by our ancestors. Let it be 
emphatically remembered that it is a privilege, and not a burthen. 
Its nature may be deduced from the words of the Great Charter and 
‘the Petitions of Right, that no freeman, according to these great 
monuments of public liberty, was to be deprived of his freehold, 
his liberty, his fee, or his custom, but by the lawful judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land. 

The existence of such a right, declared by such solemn authori- 
ties, implies that the law affords a remedy, and that every freeman 
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if imprisoned, has, ex dubito justitie,’a right to know the cause of 
his imprisonment: and if no legal cause of detention can be shown, 
there must necessarily be a mode of freeing him by law from all 
coercion. Nor are the consequences of these propositions of a 
limited or local nature ; for, since it is a feature of our constitution 
under a mixed monarchy, that there should be no arbitrary im- 
prisonment either by King or subject, in every country which is ac- 
quired either by conquest or otherwise by the Crown of England, 
inasmuch as by a necessary consequence it becomes part of the 
dominions of a mixed and limited monarchy, the inhabitants also 
become, by a kind of reciprocity, entitled to the inestimable privi- 
leges of personal liberty, secured and guarded by the remedies 
which the law of England has provided in all cases in which the 
liberty of a freeman is illegally invaded or infringed. That the 
whole of our Indian possessions are of the same nature as the other 
dominions of the Crown, there can be no doubt. ‘There is cer- 
tainly some complexity in the mode of government at first sight ; 
but both law and reason lead us to the conclusion, that, although 
directly and immediately these vast territories are governed by the 
dictates of a commercial Company, the whole is but a part of the 
vast fabric of the English empire; and that its inhabitants, for all 
the purposes for which we are at present considering their condi- 
tion, are, as subjects of the Crown of England, entitled to the privi- 
leges of freemen. ‘There was, indeed, a time when the advocates 
of the East India Company were so ill advised as to assert an inde- 
dependent sovereiguty in the Company over the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa, by virtue of a firman from the Court of 
Delhi. But a watchfal and enlightened House of Commons lost 
no time in extinguishing every vestige of such a pretension by a 
memorable resolution. 

This assertion of sovereignty was made under circumstanees 
widely different from those affecting the territories of Bombay. 
Mr. Burke, in a report of 1784, placed this claim in a most adyvan- 
tageous point of view: ‘To remove,’ said he, ‘the impressions of 
the calumny concerning an attempt in the House of Commons 
against the King’s prerogative, (by Mr. Fox’s India Bill,) it is pro- 
per to inform his Majesty that the territorial possessions in the 
East Indies never have been declared, by any public judgment or 
resolution of Parliament, to be the subject matter of his Majesty’s 
prerogative, nor have they ever been understood as belonging to 
his ordinary administration, or to be annexed or united to his 
Crown; but that they are acquisitions of a new and peculiar descrip- 
tion, unknown to the ancient executory constitution of this country.’ 
There is much more to the same purport, and an insinuation that 
the Company are a fourth part of the constitution. In a note it 
is stated, that the territories of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa were 
acquired to the Company in virtue of grants from the Great Mogul, 
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in the nature of jurisdictions to be held dependant on his Crown, 
on the express condition of obedience to his court, and of annual 
tribute to his treasury. Though no obedience is yielded, nor tribute 
paid, yet the grant is so conditioned. 

The difficulties which in England and India are supposed to affect 
the question of the sovereignty of these provinces, did not concern 
the territory of Bombay. Ever since the annexation to the Crown 
of England, its natives must be considered natural-born subjects. 
By the Charter of Charles II., (1669,) they have been declared 
entitled to all the privileges of free-born Englishmen, to be con- 
ferred by their allegiance to the Crown. ‘The Deccan, the portion 
of territory subject to the Bombay Government to be considered 
on this occasion, was acquired by conquest. The Government ac- 
tually existing there, though originally established by virtue of the 
discretionary power exercised by Bengal, a power necessarily 
invested in those making distant conquests for the benefit of the 
Crown, must be considered by implication, de jure et de facto, 
subordinately subject to the Company. ‘The inhabitants, ever since 
its occupation by England, became the subjects of a mixed mo- 
narchy. Those born since 1817 are natural-born subjects ; and, as 
far as is consistent with local laws and usages, they are entitled to all 
the benefits of personal and civil liberty that the King’s prerogative 
can afford them. ‘In the course of these observations,’ continued 
the Chief Justice, ‘I have not made any distinction between 
civil and constitutional liberty and personal liberty as between 
subject and subject. I thought it would weaken their effect 
to do so. But I may here observe that, in fact, the one im- 
plies the other, and the law has always applied the same remedy in 
both cases, as being ejusdem generis. Nor can it be supposed that 
our ancestors, who have placed civil constitutional liberty upon so 
impregnable a basis against the encroachments of the Crown, could 
have intended to leave personal liberty, as between subject and sub- 
ject, unguarded and insecure. But having, to their immortal honour, 
secured the first, they reasoned rightly, that there was no necessity 
to be solicitous about the other.’ 

The Chief Justice, after these remarks, went on to examine the 
subject in a technical point of view. 

The first book cited to show the legal remedies provided to vin- 
dicate personal liberty, was Coke on Magna Charta, 2 Inst. 55. 
There was provided for imprisonment contra legem terre, Ist, a 
remedy by action ; 2dly, by indictment ; and, 3dly, by habeas corpus 
out of the King’s Bench or the Chancery, without privilege, or out 
of the C.B. or the Exchequer Court for an official or privileged 
person. So Blackstone, in his Commentaries, iii. p. 130, observed 
on the great and efficacious writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, 
directed to the person detaining another, that it commanded him to 
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produce the prisoner, with the day and cause of his caption, ud 
faciendum, subjiciendum, et recipiendum, to do, submit to, and receive 
whatever the Judge awarding such writ shall consider in that behalf. 
This, he said, was a high prerogative writ by the common law, issuing 
out of the King’s Bench, not only in term time, but in vacation, 
by a fiat from the Chief Justice or any other Judges, and running 
into all parts of the King’s dominions ; for the King is at all times 
entitled to have an account why the liberty of any of his subjects 
is restrained, whenever that restraint may be inflicted. In the 
same terms, Lord Hale, in his ‘ History of the Canon Law,’ 195, 
and Lord Eldon, in Crowley's case, 2 Swanst. 48, applied the doc- 
trine, that this was a high prerogative writ of the King. Chief Justice 
Wilmot’s answers to the questions put by the House of Lords in 
1758, on the second reading of a Bill for giving a more speedy 
remedy to the subject on the writ of habeas corpus, demonstrated 
the difference between prerogative and other writs. Such a writ 
is as much a writ of right as a writ of course. There is no such 
thing as writs of grace and favour of the Judges; they are all 
writs of right, but not all writs of course. Writs of course are 
those writs which lie between party and party for the com- 
mencement of civil suits; and if they are sued out without 
a good foundation, the common law punishes the plaintiff for 
suing out the writ vexatiously, by amercing him pro falso clamore 
suo, and by the statute law he is to pay the costs of suit. 
But the writ of habeas corpus is not the commencement of a civil 
suit, where the party proceeds at the peril of his costs if his com- 
plaint is a groundless one. It is a remedial mandatory writ, by 
which the King’s Supreme Court of Justice (K.B.) and the Judges 
of that Court, at the instance of a subject aggrieved, command the 
production of that subject, and inquire after the cause of his im- 
prisonment. And it is a writ of such a sovereign and transcendant 
authority, that no privilege of person or place can stand against it. 
It runs at common law to all dominions held of the Crown. It 
is accommodated to all persons and places. And as all these man- 
datory writs (of which there are several, as prohibition, mandamus, 
certiorari, &c.) were originally rather at the suit of the King than 
the subject, the King’s Court would not suffer them to issue upon 
a mere suggestion, but upon some proof of a wrong and injury done 
to the subject. ' 


Brown’s case in Cro. Jac. 543, which was a case of resistance to 
the writ of habeas corpus by the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
on the ground of privilege, was a remarkable support to Chief Jus- 
tice Wilmot’s position; and the language of Chief Justice Mon- 
tague was nervously expressed when he said, that this prerogative 
writ had been awarded out of Court to Calais, and all other places 
within the kingdom, and to dispute it, was not to dispute the juris- 
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diction, but the power of the King, which was not to be dis- 
puted ; and an alias habeas corpus was awarded, with a penalty, re- 
turnable on another day. The reasonableness of the distinction 
which a prerogative writ implied, would be rendered intelligible 
by reference to the celebrated case of the Post Nati, or Calvin's 
case, which established the right an individual acquired by be- 
coming a subject of the Crown of England, or within the King’s 
allegiance. 

In Calvin's case, 7 Ca. 20 a. (of which Lord Coke is only the 
reporter,) after explaining the nature of the foreign dominions of the 
Crown, the Judges are said to have made the following distinctions 
between those writs which run into all the King’s dominions, and 
against which there is no exemption of privilege or place, and ordi- 
nary writs. It is to be understood, says the report, there are two 
kinds of writ: Brevia mandatoria et remedialia, et brevia manda- 
toria et irremedialia. Brevia mandatoria et remedialia, as writs of 
right, of formdon, &c., of debt, trespass, &c., and, in short, all writs, 
real and personal, whereby the party wronged is to recover some- 
what, and to be remedied for that wrong which was offered him, 
are returnable or determinable in some court of justice within Eng- 
land. And these cannot by any means extend into any other king- 
dom, country, or nation, though it be under the King’s actual 
ligeance and obedience. But the other kind of writs that are man- 
datory and not remedial, are not tied to any place, but follow 
subjection and ligeance in what country soever the subject is. 
They then give an instance, which goes much further than our pre- 
sent question requires,—as the King’s writ to command any of his 
subjects residing in any foreign country, to return into any of the 
King’s own dominions, sub fide et ligeantia quibus nobis tenemini. 
Mandatory writs of all kinds, or, as they are called, high preroga- 
tive writs, although now used for the benefit of the subject, may all 
be considered, in this sense, irremedial in their nature; and they 
might all, if necessary, be shown to have derived their only autho- 
rity from the King’s prerogative, and have no reference to the 
jurisdiction of the Court in suits and actions between party and 
party. The King’s Bench was originally intrusted with the power 
of issuing them, because it was always considered the King’s 
Supreme Court of Justice for the exercise of his prerogative. 


The writ of habeas corpus ad suljiciendum was of the same 
nature, not having a relation to the jurisdiction of the Court to 
hear and determine writs. It is remedial as far as the personal 
liberty of the subject is concerned, but irremedial in the sense in 
which Lord Coke uses the term, because the party injured recovers 
no compensation for injury inflicted upon him, but must bring his 
action for false imprisonment if he wishes to be compensated. 


Then as to the power of the Judges, severally and respectively, at 
common law to issue this writ: the arguments of Lord Eldon in 
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Crawley’s case, (2 Swanst. 62,) and Chief Justice Wilmot’s opinion, 
were applicable. ‘The power, said Lord Eldon, rested on great princi- 
ples but on very little practice, for two cases only could be traced be- 
fore the Restoration ; and Chief Justice Wilmot thought that the 
practice since the Restoration was evidence of preceding usage; that 
if the commencement of usage could be shown, the argument could 
not be applicable, because the legality of the usage must be supported 
not by presumption, but by some other principle ; he referred to the 
principle, that when the reason is the same, the law is the same ; and 
said that he would not assent to the proposition, that if the Court 
had the power to grant the writ in term time, the subject shall, 
during the vacation, be deprived of his right. There was also a further 
argument of Chief Justice Wilmot’s, founded on the powers of Justices 
of the Peace, that being the character of Judges of the King’s 
Bench, which was not the case with Judges of the other Courts. 
In applying these opinions to the case, it would be necessary to 
advert to some characteristics in the constitutional history of the 
families of the Tudors and the Stuarts, and to the historical fact, 
that Elizabeth, in the arbitrary circumstances of her reign, never, 
probably, infringed any well-known and established liberty of the 
people, but that the people were not themselves aware of their 
just rights ;—this would account for all silence as to usage pre- 
vious to the Restoration. In the subsequent reigns, under princes 
of perhaps more equity of feeling but of less ability, the ferment of 
liberty began to agitate the country, and proceeded to distract it, 
until out of the ruins of monarchy arose a more convenient and 
perfect fabric of Government—the present Constitution. On the 
application, then, of the writ to cases of private custody, though 
it was not known when the usage began, yet, on the principle wht 
eadem est ratio ibi idem est jus, a writ applicable to one kind of un- 
lawful imprisonment would, in reason, be equally applicable to an- 
other. In regard to the argument for the power of issuing the writ at 
any time, derived from the fact of Judges of the King’s Bench being 
Justices of the Peace, he observed that, according to Lord Bacon, 
there were no conservators of the peace by commission in his time, 
but the Judges and the Lord Chancellor were such conservators, 
virtute officii. This argument might be mentioned to show that 
the circumstance of their being ex-officio Justices of the Peace, 
made it a reasonable supposition that they had the power (not 
delegated from the Court, but individually and separately) to issue 
writs of habeas corpus in favorem libertatis, and to make them 
returnable in vacation before themselves ;—and the statute of 
31 Car. II., extending this power to other Judges, was to be con- 
sidered a declaration that that power existed, respectively and indi- 
vidually, in the Judges of the King’s Bench before that Act. 


In Crawley’s case, 2 Swanst. 1, Lord Eldon overruled Jink’s case, 
decided by Lord Nottingham, and affirmed that the Chancellor 
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could issue the writ at all times,—the Court of Chancery, as oficina 
justitie, being ever open and never adjourned ; and, that though that 
Court had no jurisdiction to try criminal matters, yet the Chancellor 
might issue the writ, and judge of the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the return, discharging, or bailing the prisoner to appear in the 
King’s Bench, &c. 


The same remark applied to the Court of C. B., before the 
31 Car. II., and having no power at common law to issue the writ, 
strongly confirmed the distinction between a jurisdiction to try suits 
and actions, and the power of issuing the prerogative process of the 
Crown. In Wood's case, 1770, (Report 2 Blackstone, and 3 Wil- 
sou,) the propriety of this assumption of jurisdiction was established ; 
and Chief Justice de Grey, in Bushel’s case, showed that if a sub- 
ject is brought from prison before one of the King’s superior Courts, 
and it appears the imprisonment is unlawful, the Court’ cannot, 
salvo juramento suo, remand him to that unjust imprisonment,—in 
other words, cannot refuse to discharge him. Lord Eldon, in 
commenting on these principles of law, thus observes : 


‘ See in what manner, according to this statement, the Judges 
argued in order to support their power of granting writs of 
habeas corpus; and how they dealt with the subject, first at 
common law, and then after the statute 16 Car. I. Originally, 
for the purpose of enabling them to give effect to the right which 
the subject had to his liberty, when by the circumstances of 
the commitment he had that right, they admitted the fiction or 
suggestion of privilege in order to obtain jurisdiction, and they 
drop that fiction after the 16 Car. I. Now that statute gave them 
no jurisdiction, except in the instances there specified; but, from 
what they are to do in those instances, they have inferred upon the 
words I am about to mention that they had it in all cases. A 
remarkable example of the strength of the principle which our law 
has in it, that with respect to the liberty of the subject the Courts 
are to struggle to secure it; for that statute says, that in the par- 
ticular cases therein mentioned, the subject, for obtaining his liberty, 
shall, without delay, have a writ of habeas corpus for the ordinary 
fees usually paid for the same. On this clause, the Judges of that 
time have argued that there must have been usual fees payable in 
the Common Pleas on the issuing of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and, therefore, though the state has not conferred on them general 
power, which they had not before, yet, because it has directed them 
to exercise the power in these particular cases, and in these times, 
they conclude that it was the opinion of the Legislature that they 
had it in all cases.’ 

After citing this passage, Chief Justice Chambers thus summed up 
his arguments, and pronounced the judgment he had formed on the 
case as follows : 
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‘I have thus, at great length, but not unnecessarily, examined 
the state of the law of England on the present question. A short 
summary of the whole may be comprised in afew words. The 
writ of habeas corpus ad suljiciendum is, in its original nature, a 
prerogative process, issuable only at the instance of the King, to 
ascertain the cause of the imprisonment of any of his subjects, in 
any part of his dominions, without any view of affording any com- 
pensation to the subject for unlawful imprisonment against the 
party imprisoning him. It is founded upon the simple principle, 
that all those who are in subjection and owe allegiance to the 
Crown have a right to the amplest protection which the power of 
the Crown can afford them: that the writ is issuable by the 
Court and the Judges of the King’s Bench at all times, because the 
King’s Bench is the Supreme Court of Justice of the King with 
relation to such matters: but that the power of doing so has no 
relation to, nor dependence on, its jurisdiction as a Court of Judi- 
cature to try suits and actions: that in favour of liberty the writ 
is also issuable from the common law side of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and out of the C. B., and that even in cases of commit- 
ment for criminal matters, over which those Courts have no 
jurisdiction ; nor can the principle of our law, which Lord Eldon 
mentions with so much approbation, be omitted, that it is the duty 
of the King’s Courts, in all cases which concern the liberty of the 
subject, to struggle to secure it ; because it is a liberty most especi- 
ally regarded and protected by the common law of this country. 


« We have now arrived at that part of the subject which, when 
I first came to the consideration of it, appeared to present the most 
difficulty. But, in the progress of a very painful and laborious ex- 
amination of the principles of the law of England regarding the 
liberty of the subject, it has been satisfactory to my mind to find 
that, instead of that examination increasing any perplexity. which I 
might have felt in my prior view of the provisions of our Charter, 
the legal learning which the various cases which I have cited con- 
tain have thrown so much light upon the question, that I not only 
find no difficulty in giving to the different parts of the Charter a 
consistent meaning, but the conclusion to which I have arrived on 
the present subject is so clearly established, that I feel no doubt 
or hesitation about it. 


‘ The whole question, in fact, in consequence of the principles 
which I have stated in the former parts of this judgment, is reduced 
into a very narrow compass. 


‘ The first obvious conclusion which the preceding remarks in- 
duce my mind to come to upon the Charter, is the meaning of the 
word ‘ jurisdiction’ in that part of it where the jurisdiction of the 
Court is said to be defined. The proper and only meaning which 
I can affix to it is the jurisdiction which the Court may exercise in 
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the trial of suits and actions, and which is the ordinary meaning in 
which the term is used when applied to all courts of justice. It is 
the power and authority which they have within the local limits in 
which the laws they profess to administer prevail, to determine the 
rights of parties in adverse suits according to those laws, and to 
award compensation in damages for any wrong or injury which has 
been committed by one party against another. This is the juris- 
diction alluded to in the judgment of the Patna Cause; and the 
distinction made between the way of taking advantage of any 
exemption from jurisdiction in England and in India is perfectly 
correct, and is that on which this Court itself uniformly proceeds, 
The meaning of the word ‘jurisdiction’ being once established in 
this limited, ordinary sense, according to the subject-matter of those 
clauses to which it refers, it obviously follows that we can give no 
other more extended meaning to it when considering the effect of 
those or any other clauses. I am clearly, therefore, of opinion that 
none of those clauses in which the jurisdiction of the Courts is said 
to be defined, can give the Court power todo any thing further than 
the Court of King’s Bench can do in its ordinary jurisdiction, i. e., 
to try suits and actions, and to issue such other process as the 
common or statute law enables them, as a simple court of justice, 
todo. It cannot give us, therefore, any power to issue the prero- 
gative process of the Crown in any shape, much less, either collec- 
tively or individually, to grant the writ of habeas corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum. And this view of the subject is strongly confirmed by 
the manner in which our power of issuing writs of certiorari, man- 
damus, and procedendo, within the limits of our ordinary jurisdic- 
tion, has been conferred on us. If the prerogative process of the 
Crown had been in any way an incident of our power to try suits 
and actions, no more mention would have been made of them, but 
it must have occurred to those who framed the Charter that such 
was not the consequence, and, therefore, they have given us the 
power of issuing these writs of certiorari, mandamus, and proces 
dendo by a separate and independent clause. 


‘If such be the right interpretation, we must see upon what 
principle the writ of habeas corpus can be granted in any case. 
Nor do I think that, as English Judges, and therefore bound to 
struggle to secure the liberty of the subject, we can have much 
difficulty respecting it. We are not driven, in my mind, to the 
slightest necessity to make those encroachments, which the Courts 
of England, without attending much to logical reasoning, have 
made in favour of liberty. The clause of the Charter which con- 
stitutes us, individually and separately, Justices of the Peace through- 
out all territories subject to this Presidency, and which gives to us 
all the authority which the Judges of the Court of King’s Bench 
have within the limits of England, appears to me to be scarcely 
capable of any other meaning than that we should have the same 
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power as they have in England, of watching over and securing the 
liberty of the subject in the territories under the Government of 
this Presidency. Nor is it a strained inference to make, that the 
power which we may exercise individually and separately, we may 
also exercise collectively. This clause, therefore, essentially confers 
upon us the power of issuing writs of hubeas corpus; and it 
appears to me that it is a power given for the most beneficial pur- 
poses, and is unlimited, both as to place and person, within the 
territories subject to the Bombay Government. It is clear that 
the power of issuing the prerogative writs of the Crown stands upon 
a totally different foundation from that on which the jurisdiction of 
the Court, as an ordinary court of justice, rests. They are totally 
different things, and, therefore, any subsequent clauses of the Char~ 
ter, in which, at first sight, the power of the Courts may appear to 
be restrained to certain places and persons, can have no effect in 
limiting this power, which I conceive is given us by the clause I 
am now considering, of issuing writs of habeas corpus,—for this 
simple reason, because they relate to a totally different subject 
matter. 


‘ Having gravely and conscientiously arrived at the conclusion, 
that, as the Judges of the King’s Supreme Court of Judicature at 
this Presidency, we are endowed with the amplest powers to protect 
and secure the personal liberty of the subject through all the terri- 
tories under the Government of Bombay, I must add, that I should 
have deeply regretted the necessity of coming to any other conclu- 
sion. For the space of nearly 160 years, the Natives of Bombay 
have been, to all intents and purposes, the natural born subjects of 
the Crown of England, and have in that quality been entitled to all 
the benefits of protection for their personal liberty which the most 
genuine Englishman could have obtained. In all cases, however, 
in which they might wish to avail themselves of the writ of habeas 
corpus from the King’s Bench in England, the proceeding must be 
dilatory and inconvenient, and attended with expenses and conse- 
quences which might make the remedy perhaps worse than the 
disease. And, as regards the most numerous part of the population, 
the Hindoos, the circumstance of their religious prejudices would, 
in most instances, render the notion of applying to the authorities 
in England most absurd and nugatory. They would have the name 
of freemen ; but in every case they would want the most essential 
protection for their liberty, if unlawfully invaded, which the law of 
England has provided. And the same remarks apply to all the 
Native inhabitants of these distant possessions of the Crown of 
England. ‘Then, is it possible to conceive, under all these circum- 
stances, that it could have been the intention of the Legislature to 
give us every power of the Court of King’s Bench, within these 
limits, without this most essential one, even to the administration 
of common justice,—of securing and protecting the personal and 
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civil liberty of the native subjects of Great Britain within these 
territories? Those who framed these Charters could not have 
been unaware of the distinctions which I have stated; and the in- 
ternal evidence of the Charter itself appears to me to prove that 
they knew them well. If they were so fully aware of the precise 
effect of the various clauses of this Charter, they could never have 
meant to have precluded the Court from issuing the writ of habeas 
corpus, at least in those cases which were clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Court as a court of ordinary judicature ; and if they 
had chosen so to do, they might, by a few words, have removed all 
difficulty on the subject by restraining our power in that respect, 
in the same terms that the jurisdiction of the Court is defined as to 
suits and actions. Not having done so, what are we to infer but, 
that having constituted us Justices of the Peace, without limitation 
of time or place, with the same power as the Judges of the King’s: 
Bench in England, they did not think it of any dangerous conse- 
quence that our power of issuing this high prerogative writ should’ 
be co-extensive with our office of Justice of the Peace. 


‘I am perfectly aware that the power of arbitrary imprisonment 
has existed, and in India still exists ; and the exercise of that power 
is justified on the ground of state necessity. I am not aware that 
there are any state prisoners in the Bombay territory: such cases,. - 
however, may occur; and when they do so, the Court will pay a 
proper deference to such occasional state necessity. But the present 
case involves no such difficulty, and the principle which we are now 
considering is of the most general nature. ‘That principle, I can, 
with the greatest satisfaction to my own mind, say, appears to me. 
to be established beyond question ; and it is of essential importance 
to the Natives of India, for it secures to them the reality of those 
privileges which, without it, they could be said to possess only in 
name. I am, therefore, of opinion that, an alias habeas corpus 
should issue, returnable 10th of October.’ 






































Judgment of Sir G. P. Grant. 


The learned judge prefaced his judgment by the usual recapitula- 
tion, that it was a motion for attachment against Pandoorung Ram- 
chunder, ,&c., on a writ of habeas corpus ad sulj., to produce 
Moro Ragonath, an infant, in his custody without lawful right of 
control over his person or estate, and without public authority ; sued 
out at the instance of Dinker Gopall Dew, &c., the father of the 
wife of Moro Ragonath, &c. The writ was moved in chambers by 
Mr. Irwin on the 28th August, when the Advocate-General, being 
present, stated that the Government felt considerable anxiety as to 
the result of the motion ; that they thought the issuing of the writ 
might be attended with injurious consequences ; that the rights of 
the East India Company, as having exclusive jurisdiction through 
their Courts in the provinces, would be materially affected by the 
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mere issuing of it, and that neither the writ of habeas corpus 
nor any other of the King’s writs could run into the Company's 
territories beyond the town and island of Bombay, unless directed 
to British subjects, or to persons employed in the service of the 
Company or of a British subject. It having been deemed neces- 
sary to press the motion for the habeas corpus without delay, on 
the 30th August counsel was heard on both sides’; and the affidavits 
being sufficient, the writ was issued, returnable on the 15th Septem- 
ber. There is a clause, said the learned Judge, in the King’s letters 
patent, which commands the Court to fix certain limits for the Sheriff 
in the execution of any process, and upon occasions where process 
shall be executed beyond these limits, the Judge is commanded to 
direct its precise execution. In the spirit of the above clause, topre- 
vent irritation, and to secure a due observance of respect to a distin- 
guished Native, according to the manners of the country, the 
writ was directed to be translated into the Mahratta language, 
and the person appointed to execute it, and another to witness 
the execution, to be acquainted with that language. The 
assistance of John Andrew Dunlop, Esq., a magistrate of Poo- 
nah, was solicited to explain the nature of a prerogative writ 
of the Crown, and the necessity of due obedience: this precaution 
was rendered prudent on the part of the Court in giving effect to 
the King’s authority in a country newly brought under subjection. 
By adapting the mode of executing the process to the manner and 
condition of the inhabitants, the Court prevented jealousy and fear as to 
acts for the protection of their rights and the security of their happi- 
ness, which, when understood, would be received with confidence 
and gratitude. The writ was received with due respect, according to 
the manners of the country ; but it was not obeyed by producing the 
boy to the Court, as was commanded. To this return Mr. Irwin 
objected, and moved an attachment for disobedience on these 
grounds :—Ist. That there was no return, paratum habeas corpus, 
and recited Rex v. Clarke, 3 Burr. 13862, where, in the case of a 
lunatic, the Court would only enlarge the time for it to be filed ; and 
Qdly, that no reason was stated to excuse the disobedience, but 
that the writ ought not to issue,—a reason the Court could not re- 
ceive. The Advocate-General was heard in reply : he supported the 
sufficiency of the return, or rather denied the power and authority 
of the Court ; and this being the first writ of habeas corpus, in like 
circumstances, and from the extensive and important consequences 
of the decision, the Court had taken time to consider its judgment, 
as a case of the greatest importance to the King’s subjects of 
every description and nation in India. The learned Judge expressed 
his regret that, in the original issuing of the writ, it should have 
been forced on his individual decision. In determining, however, on 
the course he adopted, he had not been influenced by that maxim 
of great names in the law, that ‘ boni judicis est ampliare jurisdic- 
tionem,’ when executing the powers of theHabeas Corpus Act. His 
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anxiety had been to relinquish what might be disputed rather than to 
claim what might be contested, notwithstanding it was the approved 
duty of an honest magistrate freely to shelter all within the power 
of the enactment. There was, however, a saying recorded by Lord 
Coke worthy of all observation, Sapientis judicis est cogitare tan- 
tum sibi esse permissum quantum commissum at creditum.’ What, 
however, is intrusted to a Judge, is committed to him ; what he has 
the power to do for the protection of the King’s subjects, he is 
bound to do; and to shrink from the assertion of an authority 
necessary to the discharge of a duty, because it is a new case which 
no one had considered before, is what an honest man dare not do. 
On the other hand, to desire to heap upon his own head labour and 
responsibility not exacted, in order to usurp authority not granted— 
a barren power and without praise, were a childish and preposterous 
absurdity ; he, therefore, approached the question without jealousy 
for himself, and with an unconscious feeling that any person sup- 
posed there was occasion for it. Taking the facts distinctly averred 
by the affidavits as true, because uncontradicted by the return 
which was to be taken as absolutely true, he would detail the case 
at length, as set forth in the affidavits. The facts comprised the 
violent abduction of the youth from the custody of Mahadajee Punt, 
the Gomastah of the boy’s father, and his guardian after the death of 
his grandmother ; his forced detention and rigorous confinement in 
the house of Pandoorung Ramchunder, and his escape. But he would 
more particularly advert to the deposition of Suntoo Sitty, a peon 
about the person of Moro Ragonath, whose testimony established, 
by a minute narrative of facts, the legal responsibility incurred by 
Richard Mills, Esq., the Collector of Poonah, and John Andrew 
Dunlop, Esq., the Judge of the same district, by whose personal in- 
terference the youth was violently re-conveyed to the house of 
Pandoorung Ramchunder, where he had since been kept closely 
guarded, and denied the access of his relations, friends, and atten- 
dants. ‘This affidavit the learned Judge read at length, and com- 
mented upon the facts set forth, drawing an inference that some im- 
proper use of the authority of the Court had been used to induce the 
boy’s escape, since it seemed he had been compelled, by the fiction 
of an order from the Supreme Court, antecedent to any application on 
his behalf for a writ of habeas corpus, to attempt to reach Bombay, 
with the intention of seeking protection from the dreaded violence of 
Pandocrung Ramchunder. Whether the facts of the affidavit were 
true the Court had no means of judging, the paper delivered to the 
boy Moro Ragonath having been retained by Mr. Dunlop; but the 
Court, under tke circumstances, had no reason to believe them false, 
but, being uncontradicted, to hold them true; and this for the pur- 
pose of enforcing obedience to the writ of habeas corpus, the boy 
having exhibited no signs of being constrained to undertake the 
journey to Bombay, but, on the contrary, having expressed great 
chagrin, and more than reluctance, when compelled to relinquish it, 
and to return to the custody of the defendant. 










































































self amenable to the Adawlut of Poonab ; he is, therefore, said the 
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To these statements, Mr. Justice Grant proceeded to say, there was 
nothing to oppose but the return which the defendant, Pandoorung 
Ramchunder Dumdurr’e, had been advised to make in the words of 
this affidavit, then filed, which he read. Now, the wording of this 


- return is very far from being such as to satisfy the minds of the 


‘Court upon that which alone is material in the return to Court ona 
habeas corpus, viz., the facts of the case. Every allowance was to 
be made for the defendant’s want of acquaintance with the forms 
requisite, on account of his remoteness from any legal assistance ; 
but if the return was substantially good, the Court would receive it 
‘in whatever expression embodied ; but it must contain sufficiently 
certain averments of the facts necessary to justify the taking and 


detaining of the boy. In the British dominions in India, as in other 


colonial possessions, the same degree of political liberty could not 
exist as in the governing country, but the personal liberty of every 


-individual, in all parts of the King’s dominions, scattered through 
every clime, and at every distance from the seat of Government, 


‘was equally under the special protection of the King and of his 
Courts. The Court, in returns to writs of habeas corpus, might be 
jealous and reasonably suspicious of any material deviation from 


form, especially when the employment of unusual expressions were 


used where suitable professional advice might be had, yet it would 
“permit a supplementary averment, that was material in point of 
fact, to be afterwards filed: these were rules laid down by Lord 


“Chief Justice Hale and Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. Much more, 


then, would it sanction an equivocal expression to be rendered cer- 
tain, as the Court of Bombay had recently before done in material 
facts, in the case of the jailor of Tannah. But admitting that the 
return of the defendant in this case should be received with every 
degree of allowance, considering his condition as a foreigner residing 
at a distance from the Presidency, what was the fact? He informed 
the Court he was a person of high rank, being a relation and friend 
of the Peishwa, continuing to reside at Poonah after the conquest, 


-on the word given him by the Company’s Government that he 


should live without fear or molestation. It was not to be doubted then 
that he could command from the Company's law-officers as good 
legal advice as could be any where afforded him; and it was as 
little to be doubted, on an occasion like that under discussion, that 
a foreigner, the relation of a prince, whose dominions had by the 


»fortune of war been transferred to the sovereign of England, and 
: by that sovereign given to the Company, under whose protection he 
“was placed, would receive from the civil officers of the Company that 
legal information which would place him in circumstances to obtain 


the protection and security promised; and the return established 


“this, for it averred that this distinguished person, in any deviation 


from the duty of one under whose care a boy in the circumstances 
of his young relation was delivered, was prepared to consider him- 
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Judge, very far from intimating a belief or a wish of being exempt 
from an obedience to the laws of England; and he could not more 
strictly or distinctly state his conception of the reciprocal duties of 
protection and allegiance than in this return. Being thus ready to 
pay.a prompt and willing obedience to the Court of the Company a3 
Poonah, it cannot be doubted that he is equally ready to pay obedi- 
ence to the Court of the King, their sovereign as well as his, 
If his not having ‘done so has proceeded from an opinion that in 
this instance he was not bound to do so by law, he must have acted 
by advice, and the soundness of that advice it would be the duty of the 
Court now to consider ; but it was to be regretted that if he was ad- 
vised to take that ground, he was not also advised so far to comply 
with the requisition of the writ, in the first instance, as to produce the 
boy, that the Court might be satisfied of his health and safety, and 
be in acondition to do regarding him what they should determine to 
be lawful,—having such a return framed by some competent person, 
of the cause of the taking and detaining him, and of the manner 
of detaining him, if he be detained, as should put the Court in pos 
session of all the facts. By so doing, he would not in the least 
have prejudiced his plea; nor, if the Company’s officers had thought 
right to moot the question of jurisdiction, would they have done so 
under any disadvantages. It was this Court that of necessity must 
determine the question, whatever circumstances might be made 
choice of as those in which it should doso; and if it should 
determine that the writ was lawfully issued, it must be enforced 
with much more of inconvenience in all respects than if the obvious 
and usual course had been at first adopted. 

But, even if the defendent was advised not to produce the boy, 
and to peril the case on the question of the power of the Court to 
cause the writ to issue, it was matter of surprise as well as of 
regret, that he was not advised to have a return drawn up which 
might contain a clear and certain averment of the facts, accompa- 
nied, if he was so advised, by a denial of the power of the Court. 
But the return made, declared nothing with any certainty, except 
the relation between the defendant and the boy, who was said to 
be the defendant’s grandson instead of his grand-nephew, as stated 
in the affidavit of Dinker Gopell Dew, the father of his wife. Then 
it stated that the boy was placed under his charge, that he might 
take care of him according to the usual custom ; but by whom he 
was so placed, it did not say. It agreed with the affidavits that 
the boy was fourteen years of age. It stated that nothing more was 
done by him to the boy than by those to whose care a boy is de- 
livered ; but it did not state what that was, nor did it negative the 
supposition of an uninterrupted, rigorous, and unwholesome con- 
finement, or affirm any thing to satisfy the Court of the safety of 
the boy, or of the present state of his health, or of the absence of 
all interest of the defendant in his death. It was distinctly sworn by 
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the father of his wife, who could have no interest but in his pre- 
servation, that he believed his health had been greatly impaired, 
and would be still further injured, and his life endangered, by a con- 
tinuance of his confinement, and that the defendant who so confined 
him would, on his death without issue, succeed to his property. If 
this last fact be true, as to the succession, it would appear very 
difficult to conceive how the defendant could be lawfully ap- 
pointed to the custody of the infant’s person ; the guardianship of 
all infants whose parents are dead being, by the Hindoo law, vested 
in the sovereign; and it was not to be supposed that any British 
Judge, performing the functions of his sovereign, the King of 
England, in this matter, where he had to exercise a judicial discre- 
tion, would fix upon the only person for the discharge of this office 
who, for reasons of at least as much weight when applied to Indian 
as to English society, at any period of its history, was declared utterly 
incapable of it by the law of England, which regards it, and most 
justly regards it, as periculosa custodia. (Co. Lit. 88. 6. and Blac. 
‘Com. 262.) 

If, therefore, this Court possesses the power of issuing a writ of 
habeas corpus in similar circumstances, there could be few cases 
arising out of the relations of domestic life which more imperatively 
called for its exercise, without reference to the person who inflicts the 
hardship complained of being a native Indian or a Britsh-born 
subject of the King; but it was sworn that the boy was delivered 
into the power of the defendant by a British subject in order to his 
being imprisoned ; that the imprisonment was carried into effect by 
his authority, and by means of his personal interference ; and that 
it was now rendered effectual by the guard of persons under his 
command, and acting by his instructions. 


To this it had been answered, that the defendant who had the boy 
under duress was not a British-born subject ; and is not, and never 
has been, employed by or in the service of the East India Company, 
or of any of his Majesty's British subjects, and that, therefore, the 
King’s Court could give no relief to any one who might suffer 
from his violence and oppression, be the instigator and abettor of 
that violence and oppression who he might. This was the true and 
naked state of the question now at issue; and it was obvious that, if 
the affirmative of this proposition be true, it was indifferent whether 
the person who complained, and who demanded the King’s protec- 
tion through the Court, be a British subject or a Native. The 
question was not concerning the person to be protected, but the 
person bound to pay obedience to the King’s writ. From what was 
said, it appeared that if the doctrine on which this proposition was 
maintained be true, this Court, as the law stands, could, in no case 
whatsoever, issue any of the prerogative writs of the Crown. ‘I 
am sure, if this be so,’ observed the Judge, ‘ the sooner it is known 
the better, that the attention of Parliament may be drawn to it.” __ 
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No case, proceeded Mr. Justice Grant, was of more universal 
interest to all the King’s subjects in India, British as well as Native, 
The construction put on the Charter would place all such subjects 
out of the King’s protection, so far as regards their personal liberty, 
except through an application to the Court of King’s Bench at 
Westminster, or his Majesty in Council ; and the King’s Courts in 
India, commissioned for the protection of person and property, 
would be left powerless, asregards the personal liberty of any descrip- 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects, even though it should be violated by 
the servants and officers of the Company themselves, over whose 
actions, it is declared by the Address of the House of Commons to 
the Throne, for the recall of Sir Elijah Impey, voted after the pass- 
ing of the 21 Geo. III., the Supreme Court of Bengal was erected. 
It must be remembered, that against any failure of justice on 
the part of the Company’s Court, of the Governor, or President and 
Council, a remedy was always competent by application to the King 
in Council; and where personal liberty was concerned, a writ of 
habeas corpus might always have been issued by the Court of 
King’s Bench, to any part, or any person, in the British dominions 
in India, in like manner as to any other part of the foreign 
dominions of the Crown. ‘These proceedings were competent at 
common law, before the 13 Geo. III., and the power of resorting 
to them, competent to every inhabitant of these dominions, of neces- 
sity accompanied every extension of the Company's possessions. 


It has been conceded in argument by the Advocate-General, that, 
for the right of suing out a writ of habeas corpus on all the inhabi- 
tants of any British possession in India, no Act of Parliament was 
necessary : it accompanied, by rorce of common law, the very act 
of acquisition. It is obvious that this remedy against acts of 
oppression was, to all practical purposes, rendered nugatory by the 
distance ; nor was it thought that the superintending and appella- 
tive jurisdiction of the King in Council was sufficient protection 
from the same consideration. When under the government of the 
Company’s servants, large provinces and kingdoms, teeming with 
millions of inhabitants, were added to the King’s dominions, it was 
thought former methods did not sufficiently provide for the admi- 
nistration of justice. Under these considerations, Parliament deem- 
ed it necessary that the King should depute Judges to administer 
justice in the distant territories, armed with full power and authority 
to exercise civil, criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
that is, all jurisdiction possessed by any Court of the King in Eng- 
land. The occasion demanded ample authority, and these were 
ample words, as they would include the power of issuing the man- 
datory writs of the Crown in India, as by the common law they 
might at Westminster. ‘The question then was, whether the King 
in Parliament, having declared it expedient that his Majesty should 
erect Supreme Courts of Judicature in India, having full power and 
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| 

authority to exercise and perform all civil and criminal jurisdiction, 

| had excepted the prerogative writs of the Crown. The sovereign, 

' on condition of allegiance, had granted to subjects in India, both 
British-born and Native, the right of suing out the mandatory writs 

| from the Supreme Courts at Westminster ; if the exception had 

! 


Court sitting at the nearest Presidency, though invested with the 
same jurisdiction and authority for all other purposes. 


By the doctrine maintained, any subject, Native or British, might 
i be imprisoned unlawfully by any officer of the Company’s Govern- 
ment, without remedy in the Courts in India; yet a Native, or any 
i) other person, cannot recover from a British subject in a civil action, 
nor complain of him for any crime, but only in the King’s Courts, 
because Parliament had thought that the property and personal 
safety of British subjects in India should be under the special pro- 
tection of the King’s Courts and the King’s laws. 


{ ‘ It may be observed,’ said Mr. Justice Grant, ‘ that, on such occa- 
sions, there are the Company's Courts to apply to, and it is not to 
be inferred that they will not do their duty. But I must be allowed 
to remark, without offence to those in the Company’s employ, that, 
in the first place, this were a reason against making any laws for 
man’s protection from wrong, for if all men did their duty, there 
would be no protection wanted, and there is no presumption of law 
in favour of inferior or local Courts that they do not go wrong; 
and, in the second place, that the Legislature has proceeded on the 
directly opposite presumption, for it refuses to confide the protec- 
tion of British subjects to the Company’s Courts, or the. protection 
of the Natives to those Courts, against the Company’s officers.’ 


If this, however, was the construction of the Charter, it 
was at variance with the objects embraced by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, ‘ These,’ said Mr. Justice Grant, ‘ were beneficial Acts for 
facilitating the administration of justice, and affording the subject 
more ready access to Courts having the King’s commission and 
administering the King’s laws. If the words were doubtful, they 
ought to be interpreted in their largest sense, they being enacted 
‘ in suppression of the mischief, and advance of the remedy.’ (Co. 
Lit. 380.) What the remedy was, was both historically and legally 
known,—legally, from the tenour of the statutes and Charter ; and 
historically, from the records of what passed at the time: The 
House of Commons resolved, that what was necessary was ‘ the 
establishing in India a fixed, lasting, and regular course of justice, 
for the permanent security of liberty and property ;’ and the Court 
of Directors had recorded, in their proceedings of the 10th May, 
1773, that the propositions should contain ‘ a proposal to introduce 
the privilege of habeas corpus into India.’ Now, it was strange if, 
all parties being thus agreed, the only power, the Court of Justice 
established for the permanent security of liberty and property, should 
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been made, it would have compelled them to pass over the Supreme ’ 
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be refused, and that the power to issue the writ of habeas corpus. 
This may have happened, if the words of the Charter and statutes 
were express to this effect ; and the Court could be influenced by 
no considerations beyond them. 


Mr. Justice Grant then continued. There were two preli- - 
minary questions stated by Mr. Irwin: 1st, Whether the Court 
could entertain any questions raised by the return, until the writ 
was so far obeyed in the first instance by bringing up the body ? 
2d, Whether. they ought to receive a return which resolved itself 
into a denial of the Court’s authority? ‘The first could not be laid 
down broadly in the negative. There were, however, allowable 
deviations from strict obedience, as where the return showed there 
were physical or legal impossibilities interposing, and where the 
writ was invalid or incompetent. The return might show that the 
body was not in the power, custody, or possession of the party on 
the receipt of the writ, or that the person was sick and not able to 
attend, or that the person was a lunatic and unfit to be brought 
into Court: the return would then be enlarged, not because the 
Court would not receive it as an excuse for non-compliance with 
the writ, the fact of lunacy being established by the affidavit of a 
physician, but because they would think it most convenient to al- 
low it to remain suspended till the fate of the commission of lunacy 
should be known. The return might further deny the duress, and 
set forth that the person was at liberty, and did not desire or choose 
to be brought, up; and many other cases of exception would ob- 
viously occur. But if the return stated that the writ was invalid, 
and ought not to be issued ; or denied the authority of the Court ; 
or if this should be the defence, though no return should be made, 
the party was undoubtedly entitled to be heard in this case, impugn- 
ing the jurisdiction if he thought fit, but at his peril if he failed. 
The Court was bound to hear him, because, in determining to grant 
the writ, only one side could with regularity have been heard. The 
learned Judge here proceeded to recite a multiplicity of legal autho- 
rities, which went to establish the result, that the Courts have 
never felt themselves bound by any inflexible rule that might not 
be applicable to the circumstances of the case in hand, but have re- 
garded the course they should take as matter of sound discretion, 
to be adapted to those circumstances in such manner as to secure 
the liberty and safety of the subject, without infringing any public 
or private right, without violating, but, on the contrary, enforcing, 
domestic duties, without outraging the decencies of life, and with 
as little of rigour and severity as niight consist with the accomplish- 
ment of the paramount object intrusted to their care. 


In the present instance, Mr. Justice Grant observed, he had taken 
preliminary steps to be fully satisfied of the propriety of issuing the 
writ. _He then proceeded to remark on the character of the habeas 
corpus ad sulyiciendum as a writ of right, and not a writ of course ; 
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that, to be efficacious, it was necessarily peremptory that the Court 
might know that the person was safe, and that he might be placed 
within its power for the purposes of justice, and under its protec- 
tion, to be relieved from unjust and unnecessary restraint. No 
power or authority, he declared, no inconvenience, no difficulty, no 
distance, no ground of delay, must be permitted to withstand the 
writ, or be received as an excuse for even temporary hesitation in 
obeying it. The Court was bound to ensure the safety and liberty |, 
of the subject, and to vindicate the authority of the King. There 
was another preliminary question, continued the learned Judge, to 
be considercd in the issuing of the writ, which was, how far a single 
Judge of the Court had this power in vacation. This he would 
kave established by showing that they possessed it as sitting by 
virtue of the King’s commission, with the authority of a Judge in 
equity, having such authority co-extensive with the Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench in England ; at the same time repudiating 
the contrary doctrine of Lord Nottingham in the reign of Car. IL., 
as completely set aside by the elaborate and admirable argument 
of Lord Chancellor Eldon in Crowley’s case ; but he observed, 
that the Chancery powers conferred on the Supreme Courts in India 
being confined by the letters-patent to an equitable jurisdiction 
only, they did not possess the power of issuing writs of habeas 
corpus in that capacity. - As Justices, however, having jurisdiction 
and authority the same as the Justices of the Court of King's 
Bench in England, he affirmed that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Bombay had power to issue writs of habeas corpus in vaca- 
tion as single Judges. ‘We are here, in my opinion,’ said Mr. 
Justice Grant, ‘somewhat differently situated from the other Pre- 
sidencies in India; the law of this island, being (as I take it, 
under the Charter of Charles II., granting this town and island to 
the Company) the law of England, as it stood at the date of that 
Charter, namely, 21 Car. II., with some exceptions. But this makes 
no difference in regard to the power of the Judges to issue this 
writ in vacation, because this is a common law writ, and I think 
there is no doubt that at common law a Justice of the King’s Bench 
might at all times, and that they actually did in several cases, issue 
writs of habeas corpus in vacation long before the time of Car. II. 
Notwithstanding that there was a received opinion before the 
Restoration, that in vacation the writ ought regularly to issue out 
of Chancery ; and of this opinion were Lord Coke and Lord Hale, 
(2 Ins. 53; 4 Ins. 81, 289; 2 His. Pl. Wr. 147), Lord Coke 
says it could issue out of the Common Pleas only in term time, and 
in the case of a person having the privilege of the Court.’ 


But this opinion of a limit on the power of the Supreme Courts 
of the King to administer relief where the liberty of the subject is 
concerned, yielded to better consideration; and in Bushell’s case, 
(Vaug. 156,) which was decided in 22 Car. II., it was finally 
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settled, that a habeas corpus might issue from the Common Pleas, 
where there was no case of privilege ; and it was said by Chief 
Justice Vaughan, in delivering the judgment of the Court, that 
this was agreeable to all the precedents. 


Having thus satisfied himself, by high legal authorities, that, with- 
out the power of issuing writs in vacation time, there could not 
have been a perfect and complete remedy at all times for the sub- 
ject against imprisonment for a bailable offence at common law, 
he proceeded to consider how far these remedial powers for pre- 
serving the liberties of the subject unimpaired and inviolable, vested 
in the Court of King’s Bench, were conferred on the Supreme Court 
of Bombay. This he argued from the possesssion of the potestas 
imperii, or the ministerial power to command something to be 
done, and the potestas jurisdictionis, or the judicial power, being as 
it were the jus dicere, or the power to declare the law ; and citing 
the highest legal authorities, with voluminous minuteness, he held 
these three positions to be perfectly established : 


Ist, That the King’s mandatory writ runs, by virtue of his preroga- 
tive royal, to all dominions of his Crown of England, whether within 
the realm of England, or being foreign dominions of the Crown, 
annexed or conquered, or in any way acquired, superseding all 
franchises, grants of jurisdiction, exemption, and privileges what- 
soever. 


2d, That these writs, so directed, it was part of the duty of the 
Court of King’s Bench to issue. 


3d, That limits of the jurisdiction of any Court to try causes 
afford no measure of its power to issue the prerogative writs of the 
Crown, either in respect of the territory in which they are to run, of 
the persons to whom they shall be directed, or of the matters they 
may concern. 


After this, the learned Judge then directed his attention to the 
last point under review, which, being essentially the Indian ques- 
tion, we give without abridgment. ‘Is the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay within the territories of the Presidency, vested with the powers 
and authority of the Court of King’s Bench to issue the prerogative 
writs of the Crown 

This question, he observed, must be determined, first, by the 
words of the letters-patent ; and second, by the several Acts of Par- 
liament which relate to the establishment and powers of the King’s 
Courts in India. 

st, The Charter, page 10 of the printed copy, contains the fol- 
lowing words : ‘ And it is our further will and pleasure, that’ the 
said Chief Justice and the said Puisne Justices shall severally and 
respectively be, and they are all and every of them truly appointed 
to be, justices and conservators of the peace and coroners within 
and throughout the settlement of Bombay, and the town and island 
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| i of Bombay, and the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate 
thereto, and all the territories which now are or hereafter may be 
subject to, or dependent upon, the Government of Bombay aforesaid, 
and to have such jurisdiction and authority as our Justices of our 
Court of King’s Bench have, and may lawfully exercise within that 
part of Great Britain called England, as far as circumstances will 
admit.’ 

These words are as ample as can be framed: they confer all ju- 
risdiction and authority of the Justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench in England, on the Justices of this Court, to be adapted to 
the circumstances, and limited by them in the discretion of the 
Justices ; but declaring that they shall extend to the utmost limits 
‘which the circumstances will admit ;’ and they expressly give 
these powers ‘throughout all the territories which now are, or 
hereafter may be, subject to, or dependent upon, the Government of 
Bombay,’ without limitation of any kind. It is not and cannot be 
denied, that the issuing prerogative writs of the Crown to all per- 
sons and places within these territories, is among the powers which 
these words confer ; and, therefore, it is to be inquired, first, whether 
there are any subsequent words in the Charter which do away these 
words altogether, so that they must be taken pro non scriptis, or 
which limit them so as totally to alter their meaning. And here I 
would ubserve, that a grant in general words adding, ‘so far as 
not herein-after limited, &c.; and a grant in limited words, ex- 
pressed affirmatively, ‘so far only as herein after-mentioned and 
declared,’ are quite usual and intelligible. But a grant expressed 
in the most extensive and unlimited words truly meant to be a limited 
and restricted grant, is not usual, and can in general only accom- 
plish its purpose by direct and positive subsequent words of express 
limitation and restriction. This is so plain, that it is an admitted 
rule of construction, that ‘such limitation is not to be inferred un- 1 
less, indeed, by necessary implicatiun. Still less is it to be inferred | 
by less than necessary implication in a charter or statute conferring 
a beneficial jurisdiction on a Supreme Court of the King. 





2d. It is to be inquired whether any statute has limited the power 
of the Crown in the grant of this jurisdiction and authority. 


In regard to the first question, we must examine the letters- 
patent ; and I agree with Mr. Advocate-General that we must, if 
possible, construe them so that the whole may stand together. 


1st. On page 11 of the printed copy it is granted, that ‘all writs, 
summonses, precepts, rules, orders, and other mandatory process, to 
be used, issued, or awarded by the said Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bombay, shall run and be in the name and style of our heirs 
Wa and successors, and shall be sealed with the seal of the said Supreme 

i i Court of Judicature at Bombay,’ which seal is by a preceding clause 4 
appointed ‘ to bear a device and impression of our royal arms.’ p 
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These words are general. It cannot be doubted that they in- 
clude power to issue the mandatory writs of the Crown, and all 
these writs are to issue as at Westminster. They are to run in the 
name and style of the King, and to be sealed with a seal bearing 
the royal arms. 

Then comes the clause on page 18, relative to the hearing and 
determining suits and actions. 

‘ And we do further direct, ordain, and appoint, that the juris- 
diction, powers, and authorities of the said Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture at Bombay, shall extend to all such persons as have been here- 
tofore described and distinguished in our Charter of Justice for 
Bombay, by the application of British subjects who shall reside 
within any of the factories subject to, or dependent upon, the Go- 
vernment of Bombay ; and that the said Court shall be effectual, 
and shall have full power and authority, to hear and determine all 
suits and actions whatsoever against any of our said subjects, arising 
in territories subject to, or dependent upon, or which hereafter shall 
be subject to, or dependent upon, the said Government, or within 
any of the dominions of the Native Princes of India in alliance 
with the said Government, or against any person or persons who, 
at the time when the cause of action shall have arisen, shall have 
been employed by, or shall have been directly or indirectly in the 
service of, the said United Company, or any of the subjects of us, our 
heirs, or successors.’ 

This clause confers a power to hear and determine suits and 
actions, words which I take to be equivalent to the words com- 
munia placita, and clearly to mean civil suits and actions. And ac- 
cordingly, in a subsequent part of the same clause they are called 
civil suits and actions. Now, it will be observed, that the general 
and leading claim of the letters-patent confers on the Court the ju- 
risdiction of the Court of King’s Bench and none other, in which 
jurisdiction the trial of communia placita, or ordinary civil suits and 
actions, is not included. So that, without this clause now under con- 
sideration, the Court would have had no power to try any suits and 
actions except—Ist, Trespasses vi et armis,replevins, &c. 2d. Com- 
mon pleas by bill against officers of the Court and persons in the 
custody of the Marshal. 3d. At the instance of officers of the Court. 


Iam aware that it might possibly have been thought that the 
jurisdiction which the Court of King’s Bench has established by 
fiction and long pussession was included in the general words 
above: ‘Such jurisdiction and authority—as our justices of our 
Court of King’s Bench have, and may lawfully exercise, within that 
part of Great Britain called England.’ 


But it must have been exercised in the same way if it could be 
so conferred, the same Dili, the same fiction set forth, the same 
form of pleading, the same trial by jury. Therefore, it was thought 
right to place the civil jurisdiction for the trial of causes on a 
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totally different footing, and, leaving the King’s Bench jurisdiction, 
powers, and authorities, to the operation of the first clause in the 
grant, to confer the jurisdiction for trial of civil causes in a specific 
and separate clause of the Charter. It was intended to confer this 
jurisdiction, which was to be added to the proper jurisdiction of the 
King’s Bench, only to a limited extent in respect of the persons 
who should be subject to it, but to leave it co-extensive with the 
Supreme Jurisdiction and authority of the Court, as a Court similar 
to the Court of King’s Bench in respect of territory. It was in- 
tended, however, altogether to alter the mode of exercising it from 
that practised by the King’s Bench in its process, in its pleadings, 
and in its mode of trial. It was much more convenient to do this 
by separate clauses of the Charter, leaving the general grant of the 
power and authority of the Court of King’s Bench untouched. I 
think this is what was done. I agree entirely that the first words 
of this clause are to be taken as connected with what follows, to 
which, both by a just position and by the most natural grammatical 
construction, they appear to be prefatory. When it says, therefore, 
the jurisdiction, powers, and authorities of the said Supreme Court 
shall extend to all such persons as have been heretofore described 
and distinguished by the appellation of british subjects, &c., it 
means ‘jurisdiction to hear and determine suits and actions.’ They 
are affirmative words, not words of limitation, and, thus construed, 
are not inconsistent with any preceding words, and, taken altogether, 
are consistent also with the Acts of Parliament. Whereas, if the 
first part of the clause, instead of being considered introductory of 
what follows, is to be taken by itself as expressive of the whole ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction and power of the Court, it limits: them to 
British subjects who shall reside within any of the factories subject 
to, or dependent upon, the Government of Bombay,—a word very 
vague and undefined as applicable to this Presidency, and which, I 
believe, has never yet been attempted to be defined here. It must 
mean more than the town and island, and less than the éerritories. 
But, if it mean less than the territories, then these words are re- 
pugnant to the express words of the Act of Parliament. The Act 
4 Geo. IV., c. 74, whereon the Charter is founded, and which it 
recites, makes no mention of factories ; but it enacts that it may 
be lawful for his Majesty to establish a Court at Bombay with 
power to exercise such jurisdiction both over Native and British 
subjects, and to be invested with such power and authority within 
the said town and island of Bombay, and the limits thereof, and the 
territories. subordinate thereto, and within the territories, which 
then were, or hereafter might be, subject to or dependent upon the 
said Government of Bombay, as the said Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, at Fort William in Bengal, by virtue of any law then in force, 
was invested with within the said Fort William or the places sub- 
ject to or dependent on the Government thereof. And the powers 
and authorities of the Supreme Court at Fort William, in regard to 
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British subjects extend by divers Acts of Parliament, which I’ shall 
presently mention, over all the territories dependent, or to become 
dependent, on that Presidency, without any limitation to factories, or 
any other description of places within them. Unless, therefore, 
this introductory member of the clause, as I consider it, be con- 
strued in relation to what follows, and as explained by it, it must 
be rejected as repugnant. As affirmative words, and relative to 
what follows, they are by themselves snort OF THE INTENTION; but 
they are not inconsistent with it, and are extended, and the meaning” 
is fully developed by the words which immediately follow, referring 
to all the territories subject to the said Government. As restrictive 
words, if being affirmative, and large words having preceded them, 
they could be so construed, and were not to be construed secundum 
subjectam materiam of the whole of the clause taken together ; they 
would be repugnant to the other parts of the Charter, and to the 
statutes, and void. 

The next clause gives power to hear and determine suits and 
actions brought against the inhabitants of Bombay. The same ob- 
servation applies to this clause. It relates to civil suits only. 


There is nothing in either of these clauses giving power to issue 
any writ, nor any thing said about the issuing of writs. 


The next clause to be considered is on page 22, directing the 
mode of commencing and prosecuting civil suits ‘ upon any cause 
of action upon which the said Court can hold plea.’ The proceed- 
ing is to be by summons, or precept in nature of a summons, to be 
issued by the Court on a plaint or bill in writing, commanding the- 
Sheriff to summon the defendant. Witnesses are to be summoned 
in like manner ; and the Court, on hearing the parties, and consider- 
ing the despositions of the witnesses, is to give judgment according 
to justice and right. The Court is thus to proceed on the deposi- 
tions of witnesses, without the verdict of a jury. No part of this 
proceeding could have taken place under the first clause conferring 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench; but, to enable a Court 
vested with all the powers of the King’s Bench to proceed in this 
manner, this specific and separate appointment was necessary. 

The Court is directed to issue writs of capias, and writs of se- 
questration. 

It is also created a Court of oyer and terminer, and gaol de- 
livery, in and for the town and island of Bombay, and the factories 
subordinate thereto. This clause cannot rescind the first clause. 
It is descriptive of certain specific powers, to be exercised within a 
certain territory, and it supplies the means of giving effect to them 
by the establishment of Grand Juries for the inquiring, and of 
Petit Juries for the hearing and determining of causes, and it gives 
power to inquire, hear, and determine, by means of the same juries, 
composed of the inhabitants of Bombay, of all crimes committed by 
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- his: Majesty’s subjects, interpreted to mean British subjects, com- 


mitted in any of the territories subject to the Government of Bom- 
bay, how far soever removed from the vicinage of the jury.. It em- 
powers the Court also to try the King’s subjects, meaning his 
British subjects at Bombay, for crimes committed in the dominions 
of Native princes of India in alliance with the Government of Bom- 
bay. None of these powers could be exercised under the general 
grant of the jurisdiction of the Justices of the Court of King’s Bench, 
except the trial of crimes committed within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, that is, the territories subject to the Presidency, and 
this by juries of vicinage. But, there being no provision for the 
summoning of juries, this is a jurisdiction which the Court could 
not exercise without the clause in question ; and, this clause having 
confined its exercise through these means to the locality and to the 
persons mentioned, the power of the Court, as Court of King’s 
Bench, to try crimes elsewhere than in Bombay, it cannot exercise : 
and, in truth, crimes are rarely tried in England but under commis- 
sions of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery. But no one ever 
inferred from this, that the Court of King’s Bench was therefore 
stripped of any part of its jurisdiction; nor can it possibly be 
inferred here that because there are powers of the Court of King’s 
Bench which it cannot without further provisions exercise, it is 
stripped of those powers of the Court of King’s Bench which it can 
exercise. Among the most important of these to the safety of the 
King’s subjects of all descriptions, and to the due execution of jus- 
tice by all persons eharged with administering it, is the power of 
the King’s Supreme Court to issue the prerogative and mandatory 
writs of the Crown. 


In the clause authorising the trial of the King’s subjects by a 
jury of the Presidency for crimes committed elsewhere, mention is 
made of the issuing writs for arresting and seizing the bodies of 
offenders. 


In a subsequent part of the letters-patent, it is declared that the 
Courts of Request and Quarter Sessions, and the Justices and Ma- 
gistrates appointed for the town and island of Bombay, shall be sub- 
ject to the order and control of the Supreme Court, in the same 
manner as inferior Courts and Magistrates in England are subject 
to the Court of King’s Bench ; and mention is made in this clause of 
issuing writs of mandamus, certiorari, procedendo, or error, to such 
Courts and Magistrates ; that is, to the Courts of Quarter Session 
and Court of Requests for the town and island of Bombay. 


These are all the parts of the letters-patent which it is necessary 
to notice in regard to the present question. It will be observed that 
there are no words whatsoever in any part of this Charter, which 
confer or make mention of a power to issue writs of the Crown in 
any cases whatsoever except the cases above-mentioned, of writs 
of execution against houses, lands, and goods, in nature of writs of 
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capias in certain cases, and writs of mandamus, certiorari, proce- 
dendo, or error, to the Court of Quarter Sessions and Court of Re- 
quests for the town and island of Bombay. | Unless, therefore, 


‘under the clause conferring on the Justices of this Court the powers 


of the Justices of the King’s Bench, they have no power to issue 
any of the prerogative writs of the Crown except to the Quarter 
Sessions and Court of Requests in Bombay. In no case can they 
issue writs of habeas corpus of any sort, though not directed to a 
British subject or servant of the Company, or even to a resident in 
the town or island of Bombay. 


But this is not a construction that has ever been put upon the 
Charter. No one has ever supposed, nor is it argued, that the 
Court cannot issue writs of habeas corpus directed to British sub- 
jects and persons in the Company’s employ, and to persons within 
the town and island of Bombay; and writs of habeas corpus are 
issued by the Supreme Courts at the other Presidencies under the 
same authority as is possessed by this Court ; namely, the grant by 
the King of such jurisdiction and authority as the Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench have and may lawfully exercise in England. 
Nor have I ever heard of the exercise of this power having been 
questioned, though it was exercised at Madras in a case as likely to 
excite opposition as can be supposed, and which, standing as it 
does unimpeached, sets this question at rest, till it shall be shown 
to have been ill-decided. But I will first notice one case at Madras 
where a writ of habeas corpus ad sulbjiciendum was issued in a 
domestic case in some particulars resembling this, and where the 
proceeding was, according to the just principles of the law of Eng- 
land, adapted to the domestic right of a Hindoo family. On the 
27th of April, 1811, a habeas corpus having been obtained by the 
father of a Hindoo girl about fourteen years of age, it appeared by 
the return that she had been living for seven or eight years with her 
uncle, till lately, with the consent of her father, who was in low 
circumstances ; that the habits of the father were of the worst kind ; 
and it also appeared that in point of Hindoo law he had forfeited 
his right to dispose of her in marriage. The girl being of an age 
to judge for herself, she satisfied the Chief Justice that her residence 
with her uncle was with her free will. She was permitted to act 
according to her own inclination. (Rex v. Kistnama Naick, 2 
Madras Cases, 251.) In a case but one month before, on the 29th 
of March, a habeas corpus ad subjiciendum had been obtained to 
bring up the body of a Portuguese young lady of the age of fourteen, 
at the instance of her father. In this case she appeared before the 
whole Court ; and, having satisfied the Court that she was at the 
house she was brought from by her own consent, she was informed 
that she was free, and she returned with the person who brought 
her up. (Rex v. Miller, Id. 249.) It would be difficult to justify 
these proceedings under a clause conferring the jurisdiction of the 
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King’s Bench, but limiting its issue of prerogative writs to British 
subjects residing in factories, or under a clause empowering the 
Court to hear and determine civil suits and actions brought against 
the inhabitants of Madras, or as Court of oyer and terminer and 
gaol delivery, to inquire of, hear, and determine all treasons, 
felonies, &c. 

But the case which appears to me to have decided the very point 
in this case, is that of the King v. Morrissa, which was a habeas 
corpus directed to officers of the household of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, to bring up the bodies of two ladies, the Nabob’s relations, 
said to be confined in his palace, in which he was residing as a sove- 
reign prince by consent of the Governor-General in Council, within 
the territories subject to the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, 
for the purposes of the alliance between his said Highness and the 
East India Company, in which point of view it was contended by 
the Advocate-General that he was not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Court. The persons to whom the writ was directed were de- 
clared by the return to be servants and officers in the military ser- 
vice of the Nabob, commanding the sepoys who constituted his 
guard, and that, as such officers, it was their duty under the Nabob's 
orders to place sentries over the houses of the members of his 
family, including these ladies. . 


Now, that the Nabob was a sovereign prince, and so acknow- 
ledged by the sovereign of England, residing within the limits of 
the town of Madras, but as a sovereign not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, was decided by the same Court in an action of 
damages brought against the Nabob by one of these ladies for the 
very assault and false imprisonment, the latter of which was the 
ground of the above application for a habeas corpus. (Zeibsen 
Nissa Begum v. The Nabob Azeemlud Dowlah Bahader, 2 Madras 
Cases, 130.) This palace, therefore, was as much out of the local 
territory within which the Court had jurisdiction to try suits and 
actions against all the inhabitants, and he himself as much exempted 
from its jurisdiction, as if he had been residing in his own capital. 
Yet in the case of the habeas corpus, the Court did not hesitate, 
after a full discussion of the question, to issue the writ, and, on the 
return, to discharge the ladies. (Rex v. Minesse and Co.,2 Madras. 
Cases, 122.) Here, therefore, was a writ of habeas corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum directed without the jurisdiction of the Court for trying 
of suits, actions, or complaints, to persons Natives of India, and 
assuredly not servants of the Company, or of any British subject. 


I hold it, therefore, to be quite clear that the King, by these 
letters-patent creating this Court, has given to its Judges the power 
of issuing writs of habeas corpus throughout all the territories sub- 
ject to the Government of Bombay, as by this prerogative his 
Majesty might well do. But it has been ‘argued that rights con- 
ferred on the East India Company, and certain Acts of the King in 
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Parliament have limited the prerogative in this respect. All the 
Company’s rights are conferred by virtue of Acts of Parliament. I 
will now, therefore, consider the several Acts of Parliament which 
bear on the question of the powers of this Court. 


These are confined and limited by 4 Geo. IV., c. 71. sec. 7, which 
recites the granting and passing,—1Ist., Letters Patent 26 Geo. II. ; 
2d, 37 Geo. III., c. 142 ; 3d, 13 Geo. IIL, c. 63; 4th, 39 and 40 
Geo. III., c. 79. sec. 7, which declares ‘ that it is expedient that aSu- 
preme Court of Jurisdiction should be established at Bombay, in the 
same form and with the same powers and authorities, as that now 
subsisting by virtue of the several Acts before mentioned at Fort 
William in Bengal,’ and enacts, that it shall be lawful withal to 
erect a Court at Bombay with such civil, criminal, admiralty and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, both as to Natives and British subjects, 
and with such powers and authorities, privileges and immunities, 
for better administration of the same, and subject to the same limita- 
tions, restrictions, and control, within—1st. ‘The saidtown andisland 
of Bombay; 2d, territories subordinate thereto; 3d, territories 
now or hereafter to be subject to or dependent upon the said 
Government of Bombay, as the said Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal by any law now in force is invested 
with, or subject to, within the said Fort William, and the places 
subject to, or dependent on, the Government thereof. It is observa- 
ble that there is no mention in this Act of the word factories. The 
word territories is substituted for factories in 13 Geo. III., c. 63. 
Territories subordinate to town and island, must mean subordinate 
to the Government of the town and island, which is the same as 
subject to. It is, therefore, necessary tv see what the jurisdiction, 
power and authorities, privileges and immunities, limits, restrictions 
and control, are, which the said Court at Fort William is invested 
with and subject to. By 13 Geo. III., c. 63, s. 12,—I1st. Power 
is given to the King to erect a Supreme Court, which Court is 
declared by the Act to have full power and authority to exercise 
and perform ALL CIVIL, CRIMINAL, ADMIRALTY, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
JuRIspicTION. It is not said within what territory, nor to ad- 
minister what code of laws, except as to the criminal law at Cal- 
cutta, which, the Court being declared also of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery, may be taken to be declared to be the law of 
England, which has been in truth the law of Calcutta ever since 
13 Geo. I. 2d, It shall be at all times a Court of Record. 3d. It 
shall be a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, in and 
for the town of Calcutta and the factory of Fort William, and the 
factories subordinate thereto. 4th, Its jurisdiction, powers, and 
authorities, shall and may extend to all British suljects in Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa; and the Supreme Court shall have full power 
and authority to hear and determine all complaints against any of 
his Majesty's subjects for any crimes, misdemeanors, or oppressions. 
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5th, And to determine any suits or actions against any of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Bengal, Bahar, &c. 6th. Any suit, action, or 
complaint against any person in the service or employ of the East 
India Company, or any of his Majesty’s subjects. 7th, Any suit or 
action of any of his Majesty's subjects against any inhabitant of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, upon any Court or agent in writing, 
exceeding 500 rupees, where the said inhabitant shall have agreed 
that the matter shall be determined in the said Court. 8th, So 
much of the Charter of Geo. II. as relates to the establishment of 
the Mayor's Court at Calcutta, with all its civil, criminal, and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall cease, determine, and be absolutely 
void, on publication of the King’s new Charter. It is to be re- 
marked that there are no words in this Act conferring on the new 
Court any jurisdiction within the town of Calcutta and factory of 
Fort William, such as was possessed by the Mayor’s Court under 
the Charter of Geo. II., the powers and jurisdiction of which 
Mayor's Court are not transferred to the new Court, nor any words 
declaring or limiting its territory. The preamble of sec. 13, declares 
the evil which the enactment in that section is intended to remedy, 
to be the insufficiency of the Charter of Geo. II. for the administra- 
tion of justice, in special reference to the Company's possession of 
the territorial acquisitions before mentioned ; viz.,in sec. 7 the pros 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa : and it enacts the establishment 
of a Supreme Court at Fort William to have full power to exercise 
jurisdiction of all sorts. It must have been intended that: this 
should extend over these territorial acquisitions—as forming part 
of the territory of the Court: what powers it was to possess, and 
what jurisdiction it was to exercise therein, is a different question. 
It appoints the number of Judges, and ordains their salaries to be 
paid out of the said territorial acquisitions. To this an Act of Par- 
liament was necessary. It authorises the conferring admiralty and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and, under the general words ‘all civil 
jurisdiction,’ it included equitable jurisdiction, within the town of 
Calcutta and factories, an Act of Parliament being necessary to 
authorise any jurisdiction, except according to the common law of 
England, the laws of England having been introduced there by 
Geo. I., in 1726. In regard to the powers of the Court,—1st, The 
-territory they were to extend over is not mentioned. 2d, The extent 
of suRIsDICTION, properly so called, which might be conferred, is 
alone set forth in the Act, and this was authorised to be unlimited. 
The words are “ power and authority to exercise and perform all 
civil, &c. jurisdiction :' the territory of the Court, (although the 
preamble of sec. 13 contemplates its including the provinces ;) the 
powers of the Court, i. ¢., the potestas imperii, as distinguished from 
potestas jurisdictionis, are left without mention to the prerogative 
of the King. He might confer on it what sovereign powers or 
imperium, and what dignity, he thought fit, consistent with those 
which may be held by his Judges by the laws of the realm. The 
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extent to which the potestas jurisdictionis shall be conferred on the 
Court is left to the wisdom of the King—power only being given to 
the King freed from the restraints on this prerogative by the com- 
mon law, and exceeding the power of this prerogative. The statute 
is altogether enabling. ‘There are no words of limitation on the 
King’s prerogative, except—lst. That the new Court shall not try 
any indictment or information against the Governor-General or any 
of the Council for any offence not being treason or felony. 2d, 
That none of the said persons, or of the Judges of the Court, shall 
be arrested upon any proceeding in the Court. The prerogative can 
only be limited by express words, not by intendment, or inferring a 
negative from words of affirmance. The statute provides affirma- 
tively that the Court shall be a Court of Record, and a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, in and for the town of Cal- 
cutta and factory of Fort William, and factories subordinate thereto ; 
and that the Charter shall extend and be effectual, and that the juris- 
diction, powers, and authorities established by it shall extend to all 
British subjects residing in those provinces, and that the Supreme 
Court to be established shall have power to hear and determine 
criminal and civil complaints, suits and actions against any of his 
Majesty's subjects in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, or any person em- 
ployed by them or in their service. By this clause, if the King had 
established a Supreme Court without expressly conferring such 

jurisdiction, it would have belonged to that Court by force of the 

statute. It in like manner provides, affirmatively, that the Court 
shall hear and determine any suits or actions of the description 
above-mentioned of any of his Majesty’s subjects against any in- 
habitant of those provinces, in the cases mentioned. This jurisdic- 
tion would, therefore, in like manner, have belonged to the Court by 
force of the statute. It may be said that it is to be presumed from 
the words of sec. 14, that the jurisdiction of the Court and the 
power of the Court should extend to British subjects in the king- 
doms or provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa only, except such 
persons as should be in their employ or service, and from the words 
of sec. 16, that the Court should hear and determine such suits and 
actions only against inhabitants not within the description of the 
King’s subjects (in the meaning of the Act) as are therein de- 
scribed. But, 1st, although, if the Act had erected the Court, using 
the same words only, the power and jurisdiction of the Company so 
erected would have extended no further, for want of words confer- 
ring any othér or further power and jurisdiction, supposing the 
general words in sec. 13 not sufficient in an Act erecting a Court to 
confer any definite jurisdiction for want of words describing the ter- 
ritory ; yet the case is very different where the Court is to be erected 
by the King in virtue of this prerogative, and the statute is only to 
give such further and additional powers tu the King in such erec- 
tion as he may not possess in virtue of this prerogative, and to pro- 
vide such means for enabling the King to pay salaries to the Judges 
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of the Company as can only be provided by parties. The erection 
of the Court, and all its powers and jurisdictions, are to emanate 
from the King. The words of his letters-patent, or charter, are 
those. which are to confer, describe, and limit its power and juris- 
diction. These can extend no further than the King’s grant in any 
case of the erection of a Court by letters-patent ; unless, as in the 
Act under consideration, certain jurisdictions are declared by parties 
which, it shall exercise and possess by force of the statute. Its 
power and jurisdiction will in all cases extend as far as the words 
of the King’s charter, not exceeding the powers of this prerogative 
independent of the statute, and the powers, not part of his prero- 
gative, conferred by the statute ; unless the statute limit and restrain 
the King’s prerogative in its exercise, and then so far as it shall 
not be expressly so limited. No words are necessary in the statute 
to enable the King to confer jurisdiction and power which he may 
-confer.in virtue of his prerogative; but parties may impose condi- 
tions on its grant of further powers or of money by way of limit on 
the prerogative. ‘This cannot be done by omission; for, where the 
Kinghas certain powers by this prerogative, and certain other 
powers, which he has not by this prerogative, are conferred by 
statute, it were an inference contrary to reason that all powers. by 
virtue of the prerogative were abolished, and the King’s powers 
limited without words of limitation tosuch powers as are mentioned 
in the statute per expressum. 2d. No limit can be imposed upon the 
prerogative by presumption or intendment, er otherwise than by 
express words, or necessary implication. There are no express 
words of limitation, except as before mentioned. There is no 
necessary implication of any such limit. Sec. 13 declares the 
Company shall have all civil, &c. jurisdiction; but it names no terri- 
‘tory. , The appointment of the territory remained with the King. 
He might, perhaps, limit it to Calcutta, though this is doubtful. 
But sec, 14 enacts, that whatsoever territory shall be assigned, and 
whateyer other jurisdiction may be conferred, or may be competent 
to be granted, it shall have jurisdiction over all the King’s subjects, 
or British subjects and their servants. And sec. 16, in like manner, 
enacts, that it shall have jurisdiction to determine actions by British 
subjects on obligation by other inhabitants exceeding 500 rupees, 
where the obligation has consented. The power of the King to 
grant such jurisdiction is not noticed. Neither its existence, nor 
its non-existence, is implied. They are not enabling words. They 
have no reference to the King or any act to be performed by the 
King... They are enacting words no further depending on an act 
of the.King than that they appear to a Court to be erected by the 
King. The power of the King to grant any further or other juris- 


diction, is not noticed. It is not declared, not denied, not con- 


firmed, not limited. Its exercise, if it exists, is not inconsistent 
with the enactments. If the object was to control acts of oppres- 
sion and injustice committed by the Company's servants, and by 
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ee 
British subjects residing under the protection of the Company, 
these enactments were necessary. The matter was not fit to be 
left to the advisers of the Crown to be done by virtue of the pre- 
rogative. It was necessary to be provided for by Parliament. It 
was so done by direct words, not enabling, but enacting. There is 
no inference from this, that the prerogative did not extend to the 
grant of such jurisdiction. The above object did not require any 
other exercise of jurisdiction but this over British subjects, &c. No 
other exercise of jurisdiction, therefore, is enjoined by Parliament. 
There is no inference that the prerogative does not extend to the 
grant of much larger jurisdiction. But it might safely be left to 
the wisdom of the Crown, in other matters, to exercise the prero- 
gative or not, as the King should be advised. ‘There is, therefore, 
not even what would amount to a fair presumption, if it were not 
a case of the prerogative of the Crown, that such limit was in- 
tended. The Act 13 Geo. III. c. 63, was explained and amended 
by 21 Geo. III. c. 70. ‘The preamble of this Act sets forth, that 
doubts and difficulties had arisen concerning the intent and mean- 
ing of the 13 Geo. III. c. 63, and the letters-patent of the King of 
26th March, 14 Geo. III. granted in virtue thereof ; and it recites 
three objects for which it is expedient to provide; viz. 1. The 
supporting the lawful Government of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar,-and Orissa. 2. That the revenues thereof should: be col- 
lected with certainty. 3. That the inhabitants thereof should be 


protected in the enjoyment of all their ancient laws, usages, rights, 
and privileges: for these purposes, the statute limits the juris- ~ 


diction and powers of the Court in eight additional respects: 1. It 
enacts that the Governor-General and all the members of Council 
shall not be subject to its jurisdiction by reason of any thing done in 
their public capacity only. This includes civil actions, they not 
being liable to any indictment or information, except for treason, or 
felony, by 13 Geo. III. c. 63. 2. It enacts that, if any person shall be 
impleaded in any action or process, civil or criminal, for any aet 
done by the order of the Governor General and Council in writing, 
he may plead the general issue, and give the order in evidence, 
which, with proof that the act has been done according to the 
purport of the same, shall amount to a sufficient justification, pro- 
vided that with respect to such orders as shall extend to any British 
subject the Court shall retain as full and competent jurisdiction as 
before. 3. It enacts that the Supreme Court shall not have any 
jurisdiction in any matter concerning the revenue or concerning 
any act ordered or done in the collection according to the usage 
and practice of the country, or the regulations of the Governor-Ge- 
neral and Council. 4. That no person by reason of his being em- 
ployed by the Company, or by a British subject, shall become sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction in any matter of inheritance or succession, 
or contract or dealing, except in actions for wrongs or trespasses, 
and except in a civil suit by agreement of parties in writing to sub- 
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mit the same to the decision of the Court. 6. It provides and 
enacts, that the Supreme Court shall have full power and autho- 
rity to hear and determine, in such manner as is provided in the 
said letters-patent, all actions and suits against all the inhabitants 
of the said city of Calcutta, under this proviso, that their inhe- 
ritance and succession to lands, rents, goods, and all matters of 
dealing between party and party, shall be determined by the laws 
and usages of the Mohammedans and Gentoos, where they are parties 
in the manner therein stated. 7. It enacts, in order that regard 
may be had to the civil and religious usages of the said Natives, 
that the rights and authorities of fathers and masters of families, as 
by the Gentoo or Mohammedan law, shall be preserved to them within 
their said families, nor shall acts done in consequence of the rule 
or law of caste respecting the members of the families only, be 
held and adjudged a crime, although not held justifiable by the 
laws of England. 8. It enacts that no action for wrong or injury 
shall lie in the Supreme Court against any person exercising a ju- 
dicial office in the country Courts, for any judgment, decree, or order 
of the Supreme Courts, nor against any person for any act done. by 
or in virtue of the order of the said Court. The jurisdiction on cri- 
minal information against any such officer or Magistrate for any 
corrupt act or acts, is expressly preserved, and the mode of pro- 
ceeding prescribed by notices, &c., for their due protection. This 
Act contains no enactment regarding the territory of the Court, but 
leaves it, as by the former Act, to the King’s prerogative. It con- 
tains nothing regarding the powers of the Court, as distinct from its 
jarisdiction in the hearing and determining complaints, suits, and 
actions. It recognises the existence of country or provincial 
Courts; but it says nothing of their powers or mode of appointment, 
It sanctions the power of appeal exercised by the Governor-General 
and Council, or some committee thereof, or appointed thereby, from 
such country Court in civil causes, and declares such Court of Ap- 
peal as a Court of Record, and its judgment final, except upon 
appeal to his Majesty in suits of the value of 5,000/. and upwards, 
Those country or provincial Courts being known to exist by ap- 
pointment from the East India Company, it may be held that this 
recognition of them is a parliamentary recognition of the right of 
the Company to nominate these Judges, and thus to possess the 
highest judicial franchise of a subject in nature of a palatinate juris- 
diction. I think it is a recognition of the power of this corpora- 
tion to name Judges to try civil causes in the provinces. These 
Judges and Magistrates are recognised also by sec. 24, 25, and 26, 
There is no direct recognition of them in the Act as tryiug other 
than civil suits. The words granting an appeal to his Majesty in 
civil suits only, and the word Magistrates, cannot be held a direct 
recognition ; though, joined to so long and notorious exercise of 
criminal jurisdiction, it would be much to say that Parliament was 
ignorant of it, and meant only to protect them in exercising civil 
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jurisdiction. I incline to think it must be held to have been in- 
tended to protect them in the execution of their office, such as that 
office then was, with such judicial power as they then exercised in 
virtue of such commissions as they then held from the corporation, 
not being contrary to, or exceeding, the powers judicial officers 
may lawfully hold. But I think it would be much to say that 
this sanction, by implication, would define the franchise of the 
Company. Much less could it create in them any franchise which 
should exclude the exercise of the King’s prerogative to grant 
his commission to Judges to administer justice within any part 
of the dominions of the Crown. And, to introduce into conquered 
countries such laws as he thinks fit, without direct and positive 
words,—if the above enactments shall even be construed to be a 
Parliamentary recognition of the right of the Company to try 
“causes civil and criminal by their Courts, it must be taken as against 
the King’s prerogative to be a recognition of such franchise as 
shall be concurrent with such Courts as the King may establish, 
not exclusive of them. As they can have no such franchise in any 
part of the King’s dominions but by grant, the nature of their 
franchise must depend on the words of that grant. It is therefore 
necessary to go further back to the Charter of William III. By 5 
Anne, c. 17—the indent tripartite to which it refers—Lord Godol- 
phin’s award and the surrender and acceptance of all former charters 
by and from the old East India Company to the Crown, the East 
India Company, as then constituted by union of the old and new 
Company, rested solely on the Charter of William III., and the Acts 
9 and 10 William III.,c. 44, authorising it, and the said Act 5 
Anne, c. 17, confirming it. ‘The Charter contains no grant of a 
franchise relating to the administration of justice. It grants ‘the 
ordering, rule, and government of all such forts, factories, and plan- 
tations as shall be at any time hereafter settled by or under the said 
Company ;’ and gives them power ‘to name and appoint governors 
and officers ;’ such governor and officers being empowered to raise, 
train, and muster military forces, according to the directions of the 
Company ; ‘the sovereign right, power, and dominion over all the 
said forts, places, and plantations to us, our heirs and successors, 
being always reserved.’ But the administration of justice is speci- 
ally provided for by the election of ‘one or more Courts of judica- 
ture, to be held at such place or places, fort or forts, plantations or 
factories, upon the said Courts, as the said Company shall from 
time to time direct and appoint,’ consisting of ‘one person learned 
in the civil laws and two merchants, &c. This Court had no 
power to judge except in civil causes described in the letters-patent. 
These gave the Company no franchise, except to name these Judges 
from time to time. It was at most a franchise tenera placita, but 
not of conusans de pleas. There are no words of exclusive juris- 
diction. The King retained his prerogative of establishing such 
other Courts for civil justice as he might think fit to commission, 
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who would have had a concurrent jurisdiction. It was no franchise 
of criminal jurisdiction, for which provision was made. ‘This was 
left to a subordinate commission of the King, which does not appear 
to have been issued till 13 Geo. I., (1726,) when a Charter of 
justice was granted to the Company, for incorporating a mayor 
and aldermen at each settlement, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
This Charter was surrendered, and a new one obtained, 26 Geo. II. 
(1753.) It erects corporations of mayor and aldermen as above. 
It nominates the first mayor and aldermen, appoints the mayor in 
future to be named by the Company’s Government and Council, 
out of two persons to be elected by the aldermen from their own 
number ; and vacancies of aldermen to be supplied by the Governor 
and Council out of the principal inhabitants : it gives to this corpo- 
ration of mayor and aldermen, created a Court of Record, power 
to try civil suits between party and party, within the town of Madras, 
or any of the factories subject or subordinate to Fort St. George, 
or to the Governor and Council, ‘except suits between the Indian 
Natives of Madras only ; in which case we will that the same be 
determined among themselves, unless both parties shall be content 
to submit the same to the determination of the said Mayor's Court.’ 
It appoints the Governor and Council, for the time being, to be 
Justices of the Peace in and for the town of Madras and Fort 
George, Fort St. David, Vizagapatam, the factories on the coast 
of Sumatra, and all the other factories subordinate to Fort St, 
George, in the same or like manner, and with the same or the like 
power as Justice of Peace in England, to hold quarter sessions, 
and be a Court of record, in nature of a Court of oyer and terminer 
and jail delivery, and to be Commissioner of oyer and terminer and 
jail delivery for trying and punishing all offences (high treason only 
excepted) committed within the town of Madras, Fort St. George, 
or within any of the said factories or places subordinate thereto, to 
proceed by indictment, and in like manner as is used in England, 
as near as the circumstances of the place and consideration of the 
inhabitants will admit of; and it provides for grand and petit 
juries, &c. The same grant is made for Bombay and Calcutta. 
This was the subsisting Charter of Justice down to the 13 Geo. 
III., and, except this and the Charter of William III., the corpora- 
tion had none till the 13 Geo. III. The Charter of William con- 
ferred no franchise relative to the administration of justice, but the 
very limited one of the Court of the civilian above mentioned. The 
Charter of Geo. II. confers no such franchise, except that by means 
of the Mayor's Courts in civil suits, and of the several Governors 
and Councils in criminal suits; and they were bound to administer 
the criminal laws of England all over the then possessions of the 
Company. The civil jurisdiction, that of the Mayor's Court, so far 
from being exclusive, was not universal: the Native inhabitants 
were specially exempted from it. The criminal jurisdiction of the 
Governor and Council was not exclusive. Without all doubt the 
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King might create other Justices of the Peace, and grant other 
Commissioners of oyer and terminer, general or special, &c. Any 
exclusive franchise of the Company to administer justice must, 
therefore, be looked for elsewhere than in any charter or letters- 
patent of the King. ‘The first act of patent in which mention is 
made of the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company is 
7 Geo. III. c. 57. Nothing is thereby enacted but that ‘the said 
territorial acquisitions and revenues shall remain in the possession 
of the said united Company for two years.’ By 9 Geo. IIL., c. 24, 
they shall so remain for five years. 13 Geo. III., c. 63., sec. 7, 
enacts, ‘ that for the Government of the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal there shall be appointed a Governor-General and four 
Counsellors ; and that the whole civil and military Government of 
the said Presidency, and also the ordering, management, and govern- 
ment of all the territorial acquisitions and revenues in the kingdoms 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, shall, during such time as the terri- 
torial acquisitions and revenues shall remain in ,the possession of the 
said united Company, be and are hereby vested in the said Go- 
vernor-General and Council ; and in like manner as the same now 
are, or at any time heretofore might have been, exercised by the 
President and Council, or select Committee, in the said kingdoms.’ 
By sec. 9, a superintendence is given them over the government 
and management of the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and 
Bencoolen, in certain terms. So much of the Charter of George 
as relates to the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta is abolished. The rest 
is confirmed by Parliamentary sanction. The effects of the other 
enactment of 13 Geo. III., c. 63, have been already considered as 
explained and amended by 21 Geo. III., c.70. The committing of 
the civil and military Government, and the ordering and the 
managing the territorial acquisitions and revenues to a Governor- 
General, to be appointed by the Company, with consent of the King 
under the sign-manual, and a Council, can never be construed as 
conferring any judicial franchise on the Company, much less as 
divesting the Crown of its undoubted prerogative. The Governor- 
General and Council, and the Chief Justice and other Judges of the 
Supreme Court, are created by this Act of Parliament Justices of 
the Peace for the said settlement, (Fort William,) and for the 
several settlements and factories subordinate thereto; and the 
Governor and Council are authorised to hold quarter sessions, and 
are declared a Court of Record. If, therefore, any grant of any judicial 
franchise to this corporation is to be found, it must be looked for 
in some subsequent Act of Parliament ; meanwhile, strong evidence 
is afforded by this Act, 13 Geo. III., c. 63, of the understanding of 
Parliament, that the territory of the Supreme Court about to be 
established in Bengal, over which its sovereign and superintending 
power, its potestas imperii, as Lord Hale calls its power of com- 
manding the attendance of all persons necessary for the execution 
of its duties, independent of and distinguished from its power of 
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judging, was to be commensurate with the territorial possessions 
of the Company under the Presidency of Calcutta. Sec. 40 enacts, 
that for the trial of indictments and information in the King’s 
Bench, at Westminster, for offences in India, the said Court of | 
King’s Bench may issue a mandamus to the Supreme Court of 
Caicutta, and Mayor's Courts of Madras and Bombay, to hold a 
Court, and issue summons, &c., for attendance of witnesses, to be 
examined, and their depositions in writing transmitted to the King’s 
Bench. No additional powers are given by the Act beyond those 
the. King was by his Charter to grant. If the power of the Court 
were not to extend over all the territories, this enactment would be 
nugatory. This, therefore, contained in the original Act, making 
mention of the new acquisitions of these provinces, is a Parliamen- 
tary declaration, that these provinces are within the territory of the 
Supreme Court, and that the power of the Court extends over all 
persons, Native and British, though the jurisdiction may not ; for 
it cannot be supposed that no witnesses should be examined but 
British subjects. In case of any information, &c., against the Chief 
and Puisne Justices of the Supreme Court, the Governor and 
Council are to take examinations in like manner. If there had been 
a doubt of the authority of the Supreme Court in the provinces, the 
Act would have directed the Governor and Council to take deposi- 
tions in the provinces, or to compel the attendance of Natives and 
others residing there ; otherwise, there would be a failure of justice, 
which cannot be imputed to Parliament. See also 21 Geo. IIL, c.. 
79, sec.5; 4 Geo. III., c. 25, sec. 78; and 26 Geo. III, c. 57, 
sec. 27, 28. ‘The Act 19 Geo. III, c. 61, enacts, that ‘the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues lately obtained in the East 
Indies, shall remain in the possession of the united Company, 
&c., during the term of one year.’ It continues the powers of the 
Governor-General and Council, &c., as by 13 Geo. III., c. 63, and 
declares that they ‘shall not be removeable, excepting by his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, upon representation made by the Court of 
Directors.’ It provides and enacts, that nothing in the Act con- 
tained shall affect the right of the Crown or of the Company, after 
the expiration of the Act. That of 20 Geo. IIL., c. 56, continues the 
possession of the said territories and revenues to the Company for 
one year. The power of the Governor-General, &c., is continued, 
in terms of 13 Geo. III.,c. 63, sec. 7, for a further time, removeable, 
as by the last Act, by the King, on the representation of the Court of 
Directors. There is the same proviso saving the rights of the 
King and the Company. The next Act is the Act 21 Geo. ILI. 
c.65, renewing their right to an exclusive trade, &c. It continues 
to them all and every the profits, benefits, advantages, privileges, 
franchises, &c., &c., which by any former Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment, or by any Charter or Charters founded thereon, are enacted, 
given, granted, &c., and not by this Act altered. It continues to 
them the exclusive trade till the expiring three years’ notice after 
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‘ 
the Ist of March. It enacts ‘ that the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues lately obtained. in the East Indies shall remain in the 
possession of the United Company, &c., for and during the term 
of the exclusive trade granted.’ It prescribes how the profits of 
these territorial acquisitions shall be applied and divided between 
the Company and the public. It ordains accounts of the gross 
amount of the territorial revenues received by the Company, and of 
all their disbursements, charges of management, civil and ilitmary, 
&c., to be made up and delivered annually to the Commissioners of 
the Treasury. It enacts that all the rights, interests, powers, pri- 
vileges, and authorities, now vested in the Company, not by the Act 
expressly taken away, varied, &c., shall remain in them. It limits 
the residence of British subjects in India, without licence of the 
Company, and their lending money to foreigners, &c. It requires 
the Court of Directors to deliver to the Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury and Secretary of State respectively, copies of all letters and 
orders relating to the management of their revenue, or to their 
civil and military affairs, addressed to any of their servants in India; 
and they are to pay due obedience to, and be governed and bound by, 
such instructions as they shall receive, so far as relates to transac- 
tions with the country Powers, and levying war and making peace. 
It continues the power of the Governor-General and Council, re- 
moveable by the Crown as before. It gives power to the Directors 
to appoint a Governor-General, in case of vacancy, with the consent 
of the King, under the sign manual, and counsellors also with the 
same consent. And it saves all rights and claims of the public and 
of the Company respecting the territorial acquisitions and revenues. 
By 24 Geo. IIL., c. 25, appointing the Board of Control, the provi- 
sions with regard to furnishing copies of despatches to Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury and Secretaries of State are superseded. 
The preamble declares the Act to be ‘ for the better government 
and security of the territorial possessions of his kingdom in the 
East Indies.’ It gives authority to the King to nominate Com- 
missioners for the affairs of India. It distinguishes the British 
territorial possessions in the East Indies from the affairs of the 
United Company of Merchants trading thereto, and gives to the 
said commissioners the superintendence and control over both; and 
it enacts that they shall be fully authorised and impowered to su- 
perintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, and concerns 
which in any wise relate to the civil or military Government, or 
revenues of the British territorial possessions in the East Indies. 
And the Court of Directors are required to pay due obedience to, 
and to be governed and bound by, such orders and directions as 
they shall from time to time receive from the said Board, touching 
the civil and military Government, and British territorial possessions 
in the East Indies. It is absurd, therefore, to talk of any Government 
civil or military vested in the Company after this statute. In the 
actual administration they participate by appointing their servants for 
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the details of it. Their right of administration results from statute, 
and is not properly in the nature of a franchise. — It is not derived 
from Charter, nor does it resemble any common law right. The 
whole property, i.e. the dominium directum, if those who have the 
dominium utile of the lands hold of any one either by any sort of 
feodal or quasi feodal tenure, or by any right in nature of leasehold, 
is in the King, by the declaration that these countries are territorial 
possessions of the kingdom of Great Britain. The right of the 
Company is derived from grant of the King in Parliament of a cer- 
tain interest in territorial possessions of the Crown, limited in 
amount of interest and in duration, and not exceeding the express 
words of the statutes conferring it. By 26 Geo. III., c. 25, it is 
declared, that the King’s approbation of the appointment of the 
Governor-General is not necessary. The Act 33 Geo. III., c. 52, 
continues the possession to the Company of the former and more 
lately obtained territorial acquisitions and exclusive trade, till the 
expiring three years’ notice after the Ist of March, 1811. There 
is no alteration made in the powers of the Board of Control, or the 
rights of the Company, requiring notice. A most important enact- 
ment, however, is inserted, declaring ‘ the Governor-General and 
members of the Supreme Council at Fort William, and the Chief 
Justice and other Justices of the Supreme Court at Fort William, 
then the only persons authorised by law to act as Justices of the 
Peace within and throughout the provinces direct of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa.’ This declaration is very material. The Governor- 
General and Council were made Justices of the Peace by the Charter 
of Geo. II. The 13 Geo. III., c. 63, enacts that the Governor- 
General and Council for the time being, the Justice and other 
Judges of the Supreme Court, shall act as Justices of the Peace for 
the said settlement, and for the several settlements and factories 
subordinate thereto. There are no other words inany Act of Parlia- 
ment creating the Judges of the Supreme Court Justices of the Peace. 
If, therefore, they are Justices of the Peace over the Provinces of 
Bahar and Orissa, as they are by Parliament declared to be, they 
must be so created by 13 Geo. III., by the words above cited, i. e. 
under the words ‘settlements and factories subordinate,’ or the 
King’s Commission going beyond the Act, and creating them 
Justices of the Peace, as having the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench over all the territories and all the in- 
habitants of those territories, not British subjects merely. If they 
were created Justices of the Peace over the provinces by the words 
in the Act ‘settlements and territories,’ the provinces are no 
more settlements than they are factories, and they were thus 
erected, and are a Court of oyer and terminer and jail delivery ge- 
nerally for the provinces as well as for the town of Calcutta; if . 
these words are not sufficient, and I think they are not sufficient, to 
bear this meaning, then they are Justices of the Peace over the 
provinces by virtue of the King’s commission, granted by his 
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royal prerogative without any authority from the statute; and this 
is a Parliamentary declaration to this effect, and is consistent with 
the principles of the law, as above stated. The statute enacts that by 
commissions issued under the seal of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William, in the name of the King’s Majesty, the 
Governor-General in Council shall nominate and appoint some 
of the Court and other British inhabitants to act as Justices of the 
Peace within and for the said provinces and presidencies and places 
subordinate thereto: the persons appointed are to take the oath of 
Justice of Peace in England, i. e. to administer the law of England ; 
and the Act, in an expressly declaratory clause, not enacting but 
providing and declaring, declares all proceedings before such Jus- 
tice of the Peace to be removeable by certiorari into the Court of 
oyer and terminer and jail delivery, which is to proceed, and to 
give judgment thereof, iri like manner as the Court of King’s Bench 
at Westminster: this is a particular declaration, that under the 
King’s commission the said Supreme Court was vested with the 
powers of the Court of King’s Bench to issue the presidency writs 
of the Crown, directed to any part of the provinces and territories 
subject to the presidency, without distinction of persons who may 
be commanded to obey them, whether they be British or Native, or 
foreign; and this clause is imperative upon the Court: It shall and 
may be lawful, to and for any one or more of the Justices 
of the said Court of oyer and terminer and jail delivery, and 
such Justice or Justices is and are hereby required at the in- 
stant to grant his or their fat, and to award a writ of certiorari under 
the seal of the Supreme Court of Judicature when the matter shall 
arise in Bengal, Bahar, or Orissa. If they can remove the 
cause, and they must remove by certiorari, they must ex ne- 
cessitate have power to issue a habeas corpus to bring him before 
them, whosoever may have him in custody. By the Acts above 
mentioned, the whole civil and military Government of the British 
territories in India was declared vested in the Crown, the Court of 
Directors being permitted to issue orders to their servants in India, 
but only under the control and subject to the directions of the 
King’s Ministers, his Secretary of State, and others constituting the 
Boardwhich his Majesty should appoint; and even in issuing these 
orders, in the first instance, the Directors acted as servants of the 
King, and not of the Company, for all power of altering or question- 
ing such orders is expressly taken from the corporation. By 37 
Geo. III., c. 117, for regulating the trade with India by ships of 
nations in amity with his Majesty, the Directors are ordained to 
make regulations for carrying on the trade in conformity with the 
Act; which regulations shall be subject to the direction of the 
King’s Board of Control, in the same manner as all Acts which 
relate to the civil and cilitary Government and revenues of the 
British territories in the East Indies now are; and it is enacted, 
that it shall not be lawful for any General Court of Proprietors to 
alter, rescind, or suspend any such regulations. It is impossible to 
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the details of it. Their right of administration results from statute, 
and is not properly in the nature of a franchise. It is not derived 
from Charter, nor does it resemble any common law right. The 
whole property, i.e. the dominium directum, if those who have the 
dominium utile of the lands hold of any one either by any sort of 
feodal or quasi feodal tenure, or by any right in nature of leasehold, 
is in the King, by the declaration that these countries are territorial 
possessions of the kingdom of Great Britain. The right of the 
Company is derived from grant of the King in Parliament of a cer- 
tain interest in territorial possessions of the Crown, limited in 
amount of interest and in duration, and not exceeding the express 
words of the statutes conferring it. By 26 Geo. IIL., c. 25, it is 
declared, that the King’s approbation of the appointment of the 
Governor-General is not necessary. The Act 33 Geo. LII., ¢. 52, 
continues the possession to the Company of the former and more 
lately obtained territorial acquisitions and exclusive trade, till the 
expiring three years’ notice after the Ist of March, 1811. There 
is no alteration made in the powers of the Board of Control, or the 
rights of the Company, requiring notice. A most important enact- 
ment, however, is inserted, declaring ‘ the Governor-General and 
members of the Supreme Council at Fort William, and the Chief 
Justice and other Justices of the Supreme Court at Fort William, 
then the only persons authorised by law to act as Justices of the 
Peace within and throughout the provinces direct of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa.’ This declaration is very material. The Governor- 
General and Council were made Justices of the Peace by the Charter 
of Geo. II. The 13 Geo. III., c. 63, enacts that the Governor- 
General and Council for the time heing, the Justice and other 
Judges of the Supreme Court, shall act as Justices of the Peace for 
the said settlement, and for the several settlements and factories 
subordinate thereto. There are no other words inany Act of Parlia- 
ment creating the Judges of the Supreme Court Justices of the Peace. 
If, therefore, they are Justices of the Peace over the Provinces of 
Bahar and Orissa, as they are by Parliament declared to be, they 
must be so created by 13 Geo. III., by the words above cited, i. e. 
under the words ‘settlements and factories subordinate,’ or the 
King’s Commission going beyond the Act, and creating them 
Justices of the Peace, as having the powers and jurisdiction of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench over all the territories and all the in- 
habitants of those territories, not British subjects merely. If they 
were created Justices of the Peace over the provinces by the words 
in the Act ‘settlements and territories, the provinces are no 
more settlements than they are factories, and they were thus 
erected, and are a Court of oyer and terminer and jail delivery ge- 
nerally for the provinces as well as for the town of Calcutta; if 
these words are not sufficient, and I think they are not sufficient, to 
bear this meaning, then they are Justices of the Peace over the 
provinces by virtue of the King’s commission, granted by his 
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royal prerogative without any authority from the statute; and this 
is a Parliamentary declaration to this effect, and is consistent with 
the principles of the law, as above stated. The statute enacts that by 
commissions issued under the seal of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature at Fort William, in the name of the King’s Majesty, the 
Governor-General in Council shall nominate and appoint some 
of the Court and other British inhabitants to act as Justices of the 
Peace within and for the said provinces and presidencies and places 
subordinate thereto: the persons appointed are to take the oath of 
Justice of Peace in England, i. e. to administer the law of England; 
and the Act, in an expressly declaratory clause, not enacting but 
providing and declaring, declares all proceedings before such Jus- 
tice of the Peace to be removeable by certiorari into the Court of 
oyer and terminer and jail delivery, which is to proceed, and to 
give judgment thereof, ini like manner as the Court of King’s Bench 
at Westminster: this is a particular declaration, that under the 
King’s commission the said Supreme Court was vested with the 
powers of the Court of King’s Bench to issue the presidency writs 
of the Crown, directed to any part of the provinces and territories 
subject to the presidency, without distinction of persons who may 
be commanded to obey them, whether they be British or Native, or 
foreign; and this clause is imperative upon the Court: It shall and 
may be lawful, to and for any one or more of the Justices 
of the said Court of oyer and terminer and jail delivery, and 
such Justice or Justices is and are hereby required at the in- 
stant to grant his or their fiat, and to award a writ of certiorari under 
the seal of the Supreme Court of Judicature when the matter shall 
arise in Bengal, Bahar, or Orissa. If they can remove the 
cause, and they must remove by certiorari, they must er ne- 
cessitate have power to issue a habeas corpus to bring him before 
them, whosoever may have him in custody. By the Acts above 
mentioned, the whole civil and military Government of the British 
territories in India was declared vested in the Crown, the Court of 
Directors being permitted to issue orders to their servants in India, 
but only under the control and subject to the directions of the 
King's Ministers, his Secretary of State, and others constituting the 
Boardwhich his Majesty should appoint; and even in issuing these 
orders, in the first instance, the Directors acted as servants of the 
King, and not of the Company, for all power of altering or question- 
ing such orders is expressly taken from the corporation. By 37 
Geo. III., c. 117, for regulating the trade with India by ships of 
nations in amity with his Majesty, the Directors are ordained to 
make regulations for carrying on the trade in conformity with the 
Act; which regulations shall be subject to the direction of the 
King’s Board of Control, in the same manner as all Acts which 
relate to the civil and cilitary Government and revenues of the 
British territories in the East Indies now are; and it is enacted, 
that it shall not be lawful for any General Court of Proprietors to 
alter, rescind, or suspend any such regulations. It is impossible to 
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frame an assertion of more entire and active sovereignty on the part 
of the Crown, or a more complete negation of any sovereignty in 
the corporation. By 37 Geo. III., c. 142, a Recorder's Court 
is established at Madras or Bombay. The general declaration 
of the powers to exercise jurisdiction is in the same words as 
that regarding the Supreme Court at Calcutta, viz., all civil 
and criminal jurisdiction ; and they are to be a Court of oyer and 
terminer and jail delivery, ‘in and for Fort St. George and the 
town of Madras, and the limits thereof, and the factories subordi- 
nate thereto, and in and for the town and island of Bombay, and 
the limits thereof, and the factories subordinate thereto respectively.’ 
The clause enacting that their jurisdiction shall extend to British 
subjects is differently worded from a similar clause in 13 Geo. IIT. 
It is enacted, ‘that the new Charter, &c. shall extend to all British 
subjects who shall reside within any of the factories subject to or de- 
pendent upon the Governments of Madras and Bombay respectively.’ 
The clause proceeds, ‘and the said Courts, &c., shall have full 
power, &c., to hear and determine all manner of complaints 
against any of his Majesty's subjects, for any crime committed, &c., 
and all suits, &c., arising upon or in territories subject to, or depen- 
dent upon, thesaid Government,’ &c. Either factories and terri- 
tories must be taken as synonimous, in which case these Courts 
were to be Courts of oyer and terminer and jail delivery, in and for 
all the territories subordinate to Madras and Bombay,—or these 
-words, ‘ the new Charter, &c., and the jurisdiction, &c., shall extend 
to all British subjects who shall reside within any of the factories,’ 
&c., must be taken as referring to the immediately subsequent 
scriptus, as contradictory words, relative to the hearing, and incon- 
sistent with determining complaints, suits, and actions ; and this TI 
think the right construction, as I have already said, in construing 
the letters-patent establishing this Court of Bombay. The Act 
then proceeds to embody the provisions of 13 Geo. III., and 21 
Geo. III., regarding the Supreme Court at Calcutta; but with 
this difference, that the Charter of Geo. II., so much of it as confers 
any civil, criminal, or ecclesiastical jurisdiction on the Mayor’s 
Courts, or the Courts of the Presidents and Councils as Courts of 
appeal, of oyer and terminer, and jail delivery, is determined ; 
together with ‘all judicial powers and authorities granted by any 
Act or Acts of Parliament to the said Mayor's Courts, or Courts of 
Appeal. But the same shall and may be exercised by the Court 
of Judicature, to be erected by virtue of this Act, in the manner, 
and to the extent herein before directed.’ The Charter, in other 
respects, is to continue in full force and effect. The Acts of 39 and 
40 Geo. III., c. 49, after giving power to the Court of Judicature 
to divide the territorial acquisitions among the several Presidencies 
as to them shall seem expedient, subject to the control of the King’s 
Commissioners, enacts, that all such territorial acquisitions shall, 
from and after the time, &c., be to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever annexed to and made subject to such Presidency, and to the 
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Court. or Courts of Judicature established, or to be established, 
therein respectively. This, again, is a Parliamentary declaration, 
that all the territories of the Presidencies are subject to the King’s 
Courts of Judicature respectively. The extent of jurisdiction pos- 
sessed within those territories is, of course, not hereby intimated ; 
but it settles that these territories form the territory of the Courts. 
This Act gives power to establish a Supreme Court at Madras, to 
be the same with that at Calcutta. It enacts that the power and 
authority (not jurisdiction, or power, &c. to exercise jurisdiction) of 
the Supreme Court of Fort William, &c., shall extend to and over 
the said province and district of Benares, and to and over all the 
factories, districts, and places, which now are, or hereafter shall be, 
made subordinate thereto ; and to and over all such provinces and 
districts as may at any time hereafter be annexed and made subject 
to the Presidency of Fort William aforesaid.’ This is a declaration 
of territorial jurisdiction and imperium. Act 53 Geo. III., c. 155, 
provides and enacts, ‘ that nothing in this Act, &c., shall extend, 
&c. to prejudice or affect the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown 
of the United Kingdom, in and over the said territorial acqui- 
sitions, nor to preclude the said United Company, after the deter- 
mination of the term: hereby granted, from the enjoyment of a claim 
to any rights, franchises, or immunities which they now have,’ &c. 
This is a complete declaration of sovereign power in the King, sub- 
ject to any franchise the Company may show. It is, therefore, 
clear that there is nothing in any Act of Parliament giving to the 
East India Company any franchise which can control the exercise 
of the King’s prerogative in granting commissions for the adminis- 
tration of justice within the British territories in India: on the other 
hand, there is much to show that it is, and always has been, the un- 
derstanding and intention of Parliament, that over whomsoever or 
under what limits soever the jurisdiction of the King’s Supreme 
Courts in India for the hearing and determining complaints, suits, 
and actions, and for the trial of crimes might extend, the sovereign 
and controlling power ‘to correct errors and misdemeanors extra- 
judicial, tending to the breach of the peace, or oppression of the sub- 
ject;’ by issuing the prerogative writs of the Crown, is possessed 
by their Judges, in the same manner as by the Justices of the 
King’s Bench in England, and extends over all the territories sub- 
ject to the Presidencies where they sit respectively. 
Saturday, 30th August. 

On this day Mr. Justice Grant delivered the following decision : 
1. That the affidavits were sufficient to call for the issuing of the writ. 
2. That the writ might issue in vacation. 3. That the jurisdiction of 
the Court by the letters-patent extended over all the territories depend- 
ent on the Government of Bombay, with certain limitations as to 
persons, but none as to jurisdiction in civil suits and actions, ex- 
cept in regard to Mohammedans and Gentoos, whose disputes as 
to inheritances and contracts were to be determined by their own 
laws and usages. 4. That the question of a prerogative writ is 
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not a question of jurisdiction, but of the power of the King, in right 
of his Crown, exercised through his Supreme Judges in his Indian 
dominions ; and lastly, that Pandoorung Ramchunder being proved 
to have acted under the countenance and authority of Andrew Dun- 
lop, Esq., a British subject, this circumstance did, in his judgment, 
bring the case even within the jurisdiction of the Court, as limited 
by the letters-patent, For all these reasons, he concluded the Court 
could not, salvo juramento suo, refuse the writ. 
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I stray’p by the waters of Lee when the gleam 
Ofthe sunset yet shone in its beauty of light, 

And the lilies and flowrets that grew by the stream 
Were closing their leaves to the gloom of the night. 


And there sung a nightingale on the green willow 
That grew by the banks of the waters of Lee ; 

And wild was that song and untamed as the billow, 
And it thrill’d to the soul like the voice of the sea. 


And the song that was breath’d from the lay of the bird, 
Was like the remembrance of joys that are past, 

"Twas sweet—it was sad—and the thoughts that recurr’d 
Sped swift o’er my days on the wings of the blast. 

My manhood appear'd to me sad like the “ately 
For its days were o’ershadow'd and dark as the tomb, 

And my youth that had wander'd o'er ocean’s wide wave 
Was closed in an evening of twilight and gloom. 


But, oh! the sweet sunshine that beam’d on my dawn, 
Had glitter’d all bright on the waters of Lee ; 
But the mirth of its gleaming for ever was gone, 
And the tints of its fading were darkness to me. 
Thus, pensive and listening, I wander'd along, 
Where mem’ry had told me of joys that were fled, 
Till ceased was the sound of the nightingale’s song, 
That had thrill’d to the heart like the wail o’er the dead. 
But, oh! so endearing were what I had heard, 
That, when I had left the sweet banks of the Lee, 
The tale that was breath’d in the voice of the bird, 
Still told all its sweetness and sadness to me. 
For the thought that had closed with that soul-piercing lay, 
That seem'd not as yet to have died on the air, 
Was the racking of madness that fades not away, 
The farewell of love, the deep voice of despair. 
Yet sweet to my soul was the mem'ry of bliss, 
All fragrant as blossoms bespangled with wet, 
And it lingeringly dwelt like the balm of the kiss 
That seals the soft whispers when lovers are met. D. L. 
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A RELIGIovUs system which is professed by three hundred millions 
of men, that is, by nearly one-third of the human race, is certainly 
an object worthy of peculiar attention. And the importance of the 
subject will appear to increase, if we contemplate this system issu- 
ing completely formed out of the depths of antiquity, surviving the 
most fierce and unrelenting persecutions, constantly extending its 
sway, and perpetually deriving fresh energy from the zenius and en- 
thusiasm of successive reformers. No body of doctrines, (unconnected 
with Sacred Scripture,) now existing in the world, if we, perhaps, 
except the Brahminical system which prevails in Hindoostan, can 
rival Budhism in antiquity. It appears to be one of those primitive 
creeds, which were created by the first efforts of human reason, 
when emerging from the darkness of the savage state, and begin- 
ning to experience the necessity of accounting to itself for the va- 
rious moral and physical phenomena which presented themselves to 
its contemplation. The mind of man can never rest satisfied with 
inactivity. It will project itself unceasingly towards the various 
objects which surround it, endeavour to dive into the mysteries of 
their nature, and, failing to discover the true secret of existence, will 
cover the desert spaces of knowledge with splendid and imposing 
fabrics of error. These fabrics will have more or less of symmetry 
and beauty, in proportion as the mind which creates them has been 
more or less accustomed to the discipline of study ; but in all cases 
the ancient and primitive creeds of mankind possess a boldness and 
originality which render them peculiarly interesting to the curious 
investigator. It signifies but little whether the doctrines they in- 
culcate be consistent or not; or rather, the more inconsistent they 
are the more interesting, the very incoherence of their dogmas being 
the best possible proof of their antiquity. 


In speaking of Budhism as one of the primitive religions of man- 
kind, we must be understood to refer to the ancient form of this sys- 
tem ; for in the course of ages it has undergone numerous modifi- 
cations, and lost much of its original simplicity. Modern Budhism 
may, in fact, be regarded as an off-shoot from that ancient system 
which at first prevailed in Hindoostan, and also gave birth to the 
Brahminical faith. What this system was, it appears to be impossible 
to conjecture. In some remote period, long anterior to the birth of 
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history, three illustrious personages, each bearing the name of Budha, 
successively appeared among men ; and, the first having founded the 
system which still bears his name, the other two must be considered 
merely as reformers. The first Budha is regarded as the ninth 
avatar or incarnation of Vishnoo. The time and place of his ap- 
pearance upon earth are not known, nor are we acquainted with the 
-era or country of the second Budha ; but an obscure tradition assigns 
Tartary as the birth-place of the system. A French writer of great 
learning and ingenuity considers this country to have been the 
cradle of the whole human race, whence the various swarms of 
population, diverging towards every point of the compass, carried 
with them some dim traditions of their origin, and many remnants 
of the religion and civilisation of the mother country. A notion pre- 
vails throughout Hindoostan, that the Brahmins themselves, who 
either invented or at least introduced into India the religious sys- 
tem which now prevails universally in that country, came originally 
from the north, in all probability from those lofty table-lands or 
steps of central Asia, whence M. Bailly supposes the various tribes 
of mankind to have issued as from a fountain. It is in fact not im- 
probable that the plains of Bengal,and all the low-lands of Southern 
India sweeping round the Ghauts, or stretching between these 
mountains and the Vindhia chain, were originally covered by the 
ocean ; and that thus the lofty lands of the north were peopled, even 
before the ocean had retired from the southern parts. Indeed, there 
is a tradition prevailing among the inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast, that the ocean, at no very remote period, flowed completely 
-over their country to the very foot of the Ghauts. 


We have already remarked that Budhism appears to have origi- 
nated in Tartary. From this country it passed into Hindoostan, at 
some remote period anterior to all historical record, and flourished. 
together with Brahminism, or rather formed originally a portion of 
that singular system. This seems to be evident both from the 
great similarity which there is between the fundamental doc- 
trines of this sect and those of Hindooism, and from the fact 
that the Budha literature is entirely based upon the Sanscrit. From. 
many of the doctrines and customs of this sect, we should infer that 
it preceded the institution of castes. Among the Budhists the Tala- 
poins or priests led a life of the strictest celibacy,—a practice which 
could never have prevailed conjointly with the system of castes, as 
the sacred order would necessarily become extinct in one genera- 
tion, Hindooism, like Judaism, properly speaking, admits of no 
proselytes ; as the bare acknowledgment of a certain body of doc- 
trines is not sufficient to constitute either a Jew or a Hindoo, it 
being necessary in theone case to be born of therace of Abraham, and 
in the other to have sprung from one of those great castes or families 
into which the Hindoo nation was divided by its Brahminical legisla- 
ture. Budhism, on the other hand, admits proselytes and refuses 
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to recognise the system of castes. ‘This circumstance alone is suf- 
ficient to account for the deadly hostility which prevailed between 
the Hindoos and Budhists, and which, after sanguinary and long-pro- 
tracted struggles, ended with the total expulsion of the latter from 
the continent of India. The persecuted Budhists took refuge in the 
island of Ceylon, erected there the altars of their religion, and suc- 
cessfully defended themselves against all their enemies. The wor- 
ship of Vishnoo, which has more analogy with Budhism than any 
other modification of the Hindoo system, still prevails in a particu- 
lar manner on the southern coast of India, in Coromandel, and on 
the little island of Ramyseram, lying between the continent and Cey- 
lon. The Vishnoo pagodas of this island, like the ancient Budhist 
temples of Hindoostan, are built in a colossal style, like the temples of 
Egypt or the Cyclopean structures of Italy. 


When the Budhists arrived in Ceylon, they found among the 
aboriginal inhabitants a very extraordinary superstition, traces of 
which are still discernible both in that island and in several parts of 
Asia. This was Kappooism, or demon-worship, which was con- 
nected with a very singular kind of planetary incantation. The 
peculiarities of this strange superstition are thus described by Mr, 
Upham : 

‘In the scheme of Budhism there are to be found traces of 
beings superior to man, to whom are ascribed a rule and dominion 
over the planets, while the latter are also considered as having an 
influence on the destiny of man. That these demons are invested 
with the faculty of surpassing the powers of nature, is manifested 
from the actions ascribed to them; such as looking through the 
regions of the different elements, using the air as a medium for pass- 
ing from region to region; and, in fact, exercising the powers of 
the elements. These beings, therefore, are the great agents of 
magic ; and although, in the Budhist doctrine, they do not preside 
over the elements, they appear to be endowed with the faculty or 
power of using them at will to fulfil their desires. They pervade 
the ele ments of earth, air, fire, and water, and severally direct their 
properties to the benefit or affliction of man. 

‘ When the human race are visited by diseases and sickness, they 
are ascribed to the demons, or such as have already been described 
in the account of the hill-gods and the Bali. These cannot be 
ejected but by charms and incantations. 

‘In the accounts of Pythagoras we are able to gather the scope 
and doctrine of demon-worship in his time, since Porphyry informs 
us that the Pythagoreans cured diseases of the mind and body by 
songs and incantations, affirming that Pythagoras directed certain 
diseases, which he attributed to demons, to be cured partly by in- 
cantations, partly by magical hymns, and partly by music. This 
sort of cure was therefore conducted in the East, at that remote 
period, on much the same principle as at the present day. 
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‘It was the universal belief of the Orientals,’ says the learned 
Mosheim, ‘ that certain sounds and words, for the most part bar- 
‘barous, were highly grateful, and that others were equally disagree- 
able to those spirits. Hence, on some occasions, the magicians 
‘composed the sacred songs of the words which were believed to be 
agreeable to the demons ; or, if for the purpose of their expulsion, 
‘in strains which they deemed that the demon would hear with horror. 
From the same persuasion, they suspended from the neck of a sick 
person an amulet, so framed as to become influential for ejecting the 
demon. 

‘In Ceylon, the demon faith is an established system. The boundary 
line between worship and offering seems to the mind very slender, 
and to the Christian, as far as concerns the heart, it is, indeed, a 
nonentity, as every valuable quality, which designates the service of 
a rational creature, is as much wanting to the one as to the other. 
In the view of the scheme, however, it becomes very material, as 
identifying the class of doctrine, because demon-worship, upon. the 
basis of “ the two principles,” wherein the one is characterised as 
beneficent, and the opposite one as malignant, is the primitive de- 
‘mon-scheme, prevalent throughout the pagan world in the earliest 
ages, and antecedent to the knowledge of “a grand adversary to 
“God and man.” The demon-service of Ceylon still retains this cha- 
racter ; it has its favourite gods, and pays them homage and vene- 
ration ; it feeds their servants, and induces long and tedious pil- 
grimages to their sacred high places ; such are the hills celebrated 
for their abode, as well as the chief spots of the Dewales, which are 
‘shown in the legends of Wisme-karma, Kumara, Samana-dewa, 
and Wiebesene. Every misfortune and disease has its presiding 
‘demon, and monsters are represented with terrifying forms, inflict- 
ing torments upon the human race; and yet these beings are, in 
some respect, made servants to the Budha. Such tenets are grafted 
upon the same stock that furnished the brilliant conceptions of the 
Greeks, and mixed with legends, which it would leave the subject 
imperfect not to touch slightly upon.’ 


‘ Although Budhism favours, in many portions of its doctrine, the 
tenet which considers the demon-gods to have been, in process of 
their existence, the souls of men exalted for exemplary conduct to 
the heavens, and therein, as gods of the Dewa Loka, presiding over 
and directing the affairs of men ; yet this belief, which recalls to our 
minds the great union of Sabeism and demon-idolatry, is not de- 
veloped to any extent in modern Budhism. Its ancient dogmas 
probably partook more copiously of this refined speculation, which 
seems warranted by the clearer views, and accordance with patri- 
archal events, which characterise the earlier chapters of its theo- 
logical history. ‘The Budha doctrine is deemed by Mr. Faber to be 
a more consistent one than the Brahminical scheme, as it dis- 
plays more distinctly the character of materialism, and therein is 
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uniform in its views. That it cannot be sustained in its claims 
seems to be admitted, however, by its votaries, (no mean rea- 
soners,) when pushed hardly upon the thesis of its reasonings. Its 
doctrine ascribes the state of the devils or demons to the falling off 
of the race of men from their original felicity ; and also teaches, that 
devils who die and are born again, (namely, who are involved in 
the pains of the transmigration,) may, by perseverance, attain to 
the felicity that is the highest state of Nirwana. Now, as the 
offenders who are most severely punished, and most harshly accused, 
in the Badha’s doctrine, namely, the deitti, or impious men who 
deny his supremacy, are nevertheless declared capable of repentance, 
and thereby, in a certain time, of meliorating their condition, and 
again of entering into the probationary stages, it is clear that every 
being, however degraded, revolves in a prescribed circle, and is pro- 
gressing or retrograding. ‘There can be no pause in the rotatory 
scheme of revolving events. While this tenet holds good of the 
doctrine of Budhism, there is much of magic mixed up with it, the 
growth of another and older system, and its intermixture is 
strongly stamped with different qualities: thus the inhabitants of a 
region often referred to, named Jugandere, do not appear ostensibly 
to progress onward to the regions of the Brahma Loka, or to drop 
down into the regions of humanity. 

‘ They are demons, as far as malignity and the power of inflict- 
ing disease and calamity can merit the term ; and they seem to be 
permitted to exercise at will these odious qualities, without appa- 
rently being thereby in danger of forfeiture of their station and 
great power. 

‘ There can be no stronger proof offered, that the doctrine of the 
Gaudma Budha is a reforming scheme, which was obliged to bend to 
circumstances, and to incorporate parts of other systems, than to 
present a list of the various demons. The Budha books and doc- 
trine seemingly display marks of at least three essentially different 
doctrines. The Nirwana of the Budha, and the Assura Loka, or 
eternal Zian, seem anterior to Gaudma. The serpent and demon 
gods also represent the ancient primitive idolatry ; and the metem- 
psychosis, the scope of Gaudma’s scheme, concocts together these 
relics and fragments of extraneous principles. 

‘ The classes of the demons alone are six in number—Ist, the in- 
fernal demons in torments; 2d, the demons also in punishment, 
“who die and are born again,’ which inferentially excludes. the 
former from this privilege ; 3d, the demons which follow the Was- 
sawarty-raja, or rebel chief of the Dewa Loka, but are also among 
the Assuras, as their appearance testifies, with their leader rising 
from the abyss or the centre stone, in open hostility against the 
Budha ; 4th, the Assuras under Wiebesana, who assist Sekkraia 
against his enemy, the Asura-raja of the Asura Loka, or hells. 
These Asura inhabit the Dewa Loka, and attend the judge of 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 21. H 
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mortals after death, to inflict the punishments awarded. The doc- 
trine affirms, however, that such sad office interferes not with their 
enjoying the same felieity as their divine companions. 5th, The 
divine snakes and magic giants, evidently a portion of the idolatrous 
faith of Ceylon, which the Budha Gaudma sought to reform ; for his 
history represents his descent on Ceylon as being accomplished only 
through their fright occasioned by his miracles, and his banishing 
or placing them in the sphere of the elements in the Jugandere 
mountains and caves. 6th, The devils of the island, the subjects of 
the Bali, or magical incantations and songs, and of the following 
details. They are curious transcripts of the principal actions of the 
demons, which are historically recorded by the followers of the 
Budha, and form the only faithful sources whence we can deduce 
the actual tone and character of their influence.’ 


Budhism was introduced into Ceylon about 260 years before the 
Christian era. In this island, the doctrines of Budha appear to 
have undergone a new modification ; for the Budhism of Ceylon un- 
questionably differs in many particulars from that of Tartary, Siam, 
China, or the Indian isles. Still, it was from this island that the 
system spread both to the isles of the South, and to the regions of 
India beyond the Ganges. It was introduced into Siam about the 
year 639 of the Christian era. It appears to have reached the Chi- 
nese Empire some years previous to this era; but the system did 
not arrive in that country in all its original perfection ; for about 
the year 960 of the Christian era, three hundred priests were des- 
patched from China to Hindoostan, to procure relics of the Fo, and 
books of the Budha. It is, however, impossible to trace chrono- 
logically the migrations of this system, which still prevails in full 
force throughout the whole of Eastern Tartary, China, Thibet, Ava, 
Siam, Pegu, Tonquin, Cochin China, and the innumerable islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. 


Having thus given a brief outline of the history of Budhism, we 
shall next proceed to its doctrines and ceremonies. The inventors 
of this system were evidently not very profoundly versed in the sci- 
ence of metaphysics ; since they imagined the human race, as well 
as the material world, to be eternal, not perceiving the absurdity of 
supposing that to be eternal which does not exist necessarily. The 
world being uncreated, the idea of a supreme God appeared to be " 
unnecessary, and was consequently excluded from the Budhist sys- 
tem. But, as the imagination is not to be satisfied with a single 
dogma, however absurd, the world was supposed to be successively 
destroyed by fire, water, and wind, and again renovated ; thus pro- 
ceeding in a course of alternate destruction and regeneration to all 
eternity. At each periodical renewal of the system of nature, the 
world is supposed to rise out of chaos in the most perfect beauty 
and order; a golden age prevails; health, virtue, and peace spread 
their wings over theearth; and the days of man, extended to a vast 
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length, glide away in simplicity and happiness. But both the 
world and its inhabitants deteriorate by degrees, and degenerate 
continually, until at length the terrible agency of one of the ele- 
ments is called in by Fate to put an end to the system. 


It is not extraordinary that such a coarse system of materialism 
should amuse the minds of a barbarous people ; but atheism is too 
cold and disgusting a creed long to satisfy the most debased minds. 
In proportion as men become conscious of the possession of intel- 
lectual power, they experience the necessity of acknowledging the 
existence of some mysterious being above matter and distinct from 
it, endowed with sovereign intelligence, self-existing, and embracing 
all things within the range of its power. The rank both of nations 
and individuals in the intellectual scale may be determined by the 
greater or less comprehensiveness and perfection of their idea of 
God. The ignorant and the groveling either fail altogether to ele- 
vate their conceptions so high as the divinity, or represent him to 
themselves in a stupid and degrading manner. It is the philosopher 
and the pure in heart alone, who truly raises his mind, by long and 
patient meditation, to a just and consoling idea of the divine 
nature. 

Though Budhism appears to exclude the idea of an omnipotent 
and all-wise God from its doctrines, it teaches the existence of a 
heaven crowded with innumerable divinities, which the imagination 
of the Budhist priesthood has depicted in the most gorgeous colours. 
Their description, as condensed and arranged by Mr. Upham, is as 
follows : 

‘ The next point of the Budhist system, and a very interesting 
portion of the subject, is, unquestionably, the Dewa Loka heavens, 
and their gods, as these are invested with qualities combining an 
agency and interest in the actions of man, which become thereby 
associated with their superior powers and dignity.. These gods are 
termed the Nat ; their character and operative influence on man 
are described, in various parts of the Budhist writings, with the 
richest imagery, elucidating most of the grandeur, etiquette, and 
observances, of the great princes and monarchs of this faith, who 
appear to have been intent upon transfusing the details of the 
Tava-teinza heaven, and of the Dewa Loka, into their titles and 
usages, and to have framed their courts after the royal and splendid 
scenes of the Nat Paradise. In these abodes are the mines of gold 
and silver, of diamonds, rubies, and all precious stones ; gardens, 
or a paradise of sandal, and all odoriferous woods ; trees, the pro- 
duce of which are robes, (splendid personal ornaments,) and all 
sorts of riches: these are at the disposal of the gods for great and 
virtuous kings and men, votaries of the Budha. 

‘ Tjaturum-maharakeye, the first of the Dewa Loka heavens, 
commences at the summit of Jugandere, and extends thence ina 
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plane to the outer great rock circle, the boundary of the Sackwalle. 
To this division belong the sun, moon, planets, and stars, which are 
the palaces of the gods, ordained by Fate (Damata) to give light 
to men, to divide the day from the night, to distinguish years, 


seasons, and months, and to predict good and evil to mankind... 


The capital city extends, in length and breadth, one thousand juzana. 
As the residence of the God Sekkraia is described as being in all 
things alike in both the Tjaturum and Tava-teinza heavens, the 
following description of its grandeur and riches will suffice for both. 
These Dewa gods have subject to them the inferior Nat, or genii of 
Jugandere, which have been described. 

‘ The sun, or palace of the god, is fifty juzana in diameter, and 
this palace is within of gold, and without of crystal; the moon 
palace is formed externally of silver, and within of carbuncle. In 
this heaven, also, grows a great sacred tree, which will last as long 
as the world. Here reside the four gods assistant to, yet inde- 
pendent of, the God Sekkraia ; for Sekkraia is higher in dignity, 
without exercising any control or authority. These four gods, 
being of the same rank, and having the same power, constantly 
watch over the safety of Sekkraia, which is menaced by his enemy, 
the Asura god ; they also superintend, that is, watch, the events of 
the four parts of the world: for the Budhist religion in no shape 
intimates any authoritative divine interference, only by the aid of 
doctrine, and the fear of the transmigration. 


‘ The first, Dirtheraach Shetheire, presides over the east. His 
attendants, their clothes, his chariot and horses, are all of them of 
a white colour, and his arms are of crystal. He is the chief over 
the muses and of music. ‘His residence is described to be in a city 
shining with splendour, on the summit of Jugandere, to the east of 
Mount Mienmo. Its pillars, walls, and beams, are of silver, suiting 
the bowers of light. In the whole of this heaven grows the padze- 
zebayn tree ; on which, in place of fruit, hang precious garments, 
the most exquisite viands, and whatever can afford delight for per- 
sonal ornament or feasting. Every where are to be seen running 
streams, lakes, and the most delicious gardens. On the whoie, this 
habitation, or bon, is filled with delights. 


‘ The second god, here called Wiroedhe, governs the west, and, 
together with his servants and chariots, is of an azure, or blue, 
colour. He presides over innumerable Koombandeo, or angels ; 
but chiefly the thirty-two counsellors and four assistant gods. His 
heaven is also the grand residence of the chief god, Sekkraia, who 
is supreme in dignity throughout the six Dewa Loka. He appears 
to rank as the god of light, having direction of the elements, and 
the sun itself being his splendid palace. This god is described as 
having a bright shining body of prodigious bulk, and similar to the 
light of a lamp, wearing a diamond crown three yodoons in height. 
His form, ever bathed with precious perfumes, is clothed with 
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divine garments, and decorated with ornaments emitting the 
brightest rays. Every Sackwalle, or world, has a Sekkraia god, 
who ranks as regent of the sun, while he is also attached to every 
material incident in the life of the Budha ; he is always present at 
the inebriating festival of the Budha, described in a subsequent 

Sekkraia also performs the office of holding the golden 
seine, or net, for the reception of the Budha at his birth ; and it was 
he who preserved, as a precious relic, the hair which Gaudma cut 
off with a golden sword, and flung into the Dewa Loka heaven, 
when he renounced royalty, by cutting off his locks, and professing 
himself thereby an acetic, as will appear more fully in the legend 
expressly relating to the Budha. 


‘ The descriptive sketch of this heaven cannot be better supplied 
than from Dr. Buchanan’s selections, in the sixth volume of “ The 
Asiatic Researches.” 


« « The God Sekkraia resides in the great city Maha-soudassana, 
which has a square form ; its gilded wall surrounding it being a 
perfect square. ‘The gates are of gold and of silver, adorned with 
precious stones. Seven moats surround the city ; and, beyond the 
last range, a row of marble pillars, studded with jewels ; beyond 
which are seven rows of palm trees, bearing rubies, pearls, gold, &c. ; 
lakes, odoriferous flowers, and fragrant trees, with the padze-zebayn 
trees, are dispersed around. To the south of the city, is the garden 
Parasa, and to the west, that of Massata. To the north-east is a 
very large hall, extending every way five hundred juzana; its cir- 
cumference nine hundred, its height four hundred and fifty juzana. 
From its roof hang’ golden bells ; and its walls, pillars, and stairs, 
shine with gold and precious stones. The pavement is of crystal, 
and each row of pillars contains a hundred columns. The road to 
this hall is twenty juzana long, and eighteen broad, bordered with 
trees bearing fruits and flowers. Whenever Sekkraia repairs to 
this hall, the winds shake off all the flowers, (fresh ones instantly 
blooming on the trees,) with which the presiding gods of the winds 
adorn the road in honour of his approach ; and the flowers are so 
abundant, that they reach up to the knees. In the centre stands 
the great imperial throne, surmounted by the white chettra, or 
umbrella ; it shines with gold, and pearls, and jewels. It is sur- 
rounded by the thirty-two shrines of the counsellors ; and, behind 
these, the other Nat, each in his proper place: the four assistant 

ods also attend; while the inferior gods touch their musical 
mstruments, and sing melodiously. ‘The four assistant deities then 
command their inferior gods to go through this southern island, or 
the world, and inquire diligently into the actions of mankind ; if 
they observe holy days, and laws, (the Budha’s precepts,) and exer- 
cise charity. At this command, quicker than the winds, the mes- 
sengers pass through this world; and, having carefully noted, in a 
golden book, all the good and evil actions of men, they immediately 
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return to the hall, and deliver the record to the four presiding gods, 
who pass it to the lesser deities, and they onward, until it reaches 
Sekkraia. He, opening the book, reads aloud ; and, if his voice be 
raised, it sounds over the whole heaven of Tavateinza. If the Nat 
hear that men practise good works, and observe the Budhist laws, 
they exclaim, “ Oh! now the infernal regions will be empty, and 
our abode full of inhabitants!” If, on the contrary, there are few 
good men, “ Oh! wretches,” say they, smiling, “ men and fools, 
who, feasting for a short life, for a body four cubits in length, and 
a belly not larger than a span, have heaped on theinselves sin, 
which will render them miserable in futurity!"” Then the god 
Sekkraia, that he may induce men to live virtuously, charitably, 
and justly, speaks thus :—“ Truly, if men fulfilled the law, (the 
Budha’s precepts,) they would be such as I am.” After this he 
will, with all his train, to the number of 36,000,000 of Nat, return 
to the city with music. 

‘“ In the centre of the glorious city of Maha-soodassana rises 
the palace of Sekkraia, surrounded with golden and silver standards. 
Who can describe the lustre of its beauty, or the gorgeous splendour 
and glory wherewith it shines ! 


‘To the north-west of the great city is a most celebrated tree, 
the sacred image of the heaven, which lives for the duration of one 
world. Under this tree is a prodigious stone, sixty juzana long, 
fifty broad, and fifteen high. It is smooth and soft like cotton, 
and elastic under the feet of Sekkraia, being depressed when he 
stands upon it, and rising again when he descends from it, as if it 
were sensible of the honoured weight by which it is pressed. When 
the affairs of our southern island are prosperous, (when men live 
virtuously,) the half of the god Sekkraia’s body sinks into the stone, 
but, when evil prevails, the stone remains tense and rigid, like a 
drum. When the tree flowers, its ruddy splendour extends around 
for fifty juzana, and its agreeable odour for twice that distance. 
When it has flowered, the keeper of the tree (the guardian god) 
notifies it to Sekkraia, who is immediately seized with a desire to 
see it, and demands an elephant. No sooner has he spoken than 
the elephant Erravum appears; for here, as in all the heavens, 
there are no animals as on earth ; whenever the Nat wish for them, 
they appear. ‘This elephant has thirty-three heads, on which ride 
the god and his thirty-two counsellors, under ruby thrones. Having 
arrived at the sacred tree to collect the flowers, and Sekkraia being 
seated on the stone, they begin to celebrate the festival of four 
months : this, therefore, is the tree of the intoxicating quality which 
inebriates the Nat, and which produced the fall and wars of the 
Asura gods. To gather the flowers, they need not ascend the tree, 
for the Nat of the winds shake it, and make them fall ; and, lest the 
beauty of the flowers should spoil, the winds support them, nor 
permit them to touch the ground: the whole bodies of the gods are 
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then covered with the odorous dust, coming from the stamens of 
the flowers. 

‘ This tree, in another part of the doctrine, is called “a re- 
nowned creeping plant, which every thousand years produces a 
most exquisite fruit, and growing in the garden Zeitta-lata,—lata, 
lota, or lot, signifying a climbing plant, which every thousand years 
produces a most delicious fruit. In order to get this fruit, the gods 
assemble here in crowds, for a hundred years before it ripens ; and, 
for one whole year, they dance and sing, accompanied by drums 
and other musical instruments. Having eaten of that fruit, they 
become inebriated for four entire months.” ’—Asiatic Researches, 
vi. 207. 

‘These heavens require not the light either of the sun or of the 
moon, the light of the bodies of the Nat gods being sufficient, for 
they shine like so many suns or stars.’ 


Ceylon appears to have been the scene of the exploits of Gaudma ; 
and, being the chosen seat of Budhism, it is from thence that we 
may reasonably expect the most accurate information respecting the 
modification of Budhism now prevailing in the world, of which 
Gaudma himself is author. In the work now before us, compiled 
from original Singalese manuscripts, and illustrated by numerous 
coloured plates, we have a large mass of very valuable information 
respecting the doctrines and history of the sect ; and they who feel 
an interest in the subject cannot do better than consult its pages. 





A Learnep JupGMENT. 


[Two actions against ‘ James Young and Others,’ under the Calcutta 
Stamp Regulation, tried before the Supreme Court in August, 1828. 
Sir Charles G**y, Chief Justice; Sir John F****s and Sir Edward 
R**n, Puisne Justices. Mr. Advocate-General Pearson leading the 

rosecution on the part of Government, and Mr. Barrister Minchin 
eading for the Defendants. } 


GENTLEMEN, 

Aw Obligation is—an Obligation ; 
This all must know, so stamp'd by Regulation. 
Thus rules the Court Supreme by vast majority, 
Though, out of three of us, one sports minority ; 
But two to one are, everywhere, long odds ;— 

I and Sir John are more than demi-gods ! 

If so we cannot judge, why do we sit here all ? 
Why construe penal statutes always literal ? 
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To every general rule there is exception, 

And this the Court makes one. To all perception 
Of common sense, a money obligation 

Is, between man and man, a declaration 

Of debt incurred,—and witnesses and seal 
Superfluous are ;—I and Sir John so feel ; 

That is, on this particular occasion, 

When we think proper to put down evasion. 
Misnomer, I admit, or petty flaw, 

May sometimes check the sentence of just law ; 
But now there is no doubt of what was meant 

By th’ Secretaries of this Government, 

Board of Control, and Court of Leadenhall ;— 
Such powers as these must never, never fall : 
Think, act on this, ye Jury Special ! 

Sir Edward, had he given to us his aid, 

Would this our judgment more complete have made. 
But still, we are the Court,—we state the law, 
And ’tis from us your verdict you must draw. 
True, you are competent to judge the fact, 

But that lies in a nutshell, quite compact. 
Colonisation! Gentlemen, reflect : 

Is this what any of you here expect ? 

Your chance, believe me, will not weigh a feather, 
If Juries judge of Law and Fact together. 

Of Obligation, the full sense and force 

I have explained to you in this discourse. 

This topic, then, I only now resume 

Cause Counsel, disrespectful, dares presume, 
Unlawfully, to call that point still dubious 

Which has already, here, been carried through by us / 
Gentlemen, now retire, and do your duty ; 

The Court, at present, has no more to sue t’ ye. 





VERDICT FOR DEFENDANTS !—Judges scud away: 
Dirro REPEATED on the following day ! ! 
Timotay TRvePEn. 
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Excursions 1n Soutm AFRICA, 


{The following is the first of a series of extracts from the Journal of a gentleman who 
went out asa settler to the Cape of Good Hope some years ago; and whose long residence 
in the interior of that Colony has enabled him to give accurate sketches of its singular 
scenery, and of the various classes of its native population. The progress and prospects of 
the English emigrants themselves will form one of the most interesting, though not one of 
the earliest, topics of discussion.] 


No. I. 


Journey to the Tarka—Description of un African Grazier's 
Residence and mode of Life. 


On the 15th of September, after having been settled about ten 
weeks on our location, I set out on a short excursion through the 
districts lying to the west and south, which I had not yet visited ; 
partly with the view.of making myself acquainted with the aspect 
and capabilities of the country itself, and with the character and mode 
of life of the inhabitants ; and partly for the purpose of transacting 
some. business with the functionaries of Government at the villages 
of Cradock and Somerset. I ought to premise, that the Scottish 
settlers, of whom I was the ostensible head or representative, had 
been located near the source of a mountain-stream called Bavian’s 
Rivier, or Baboon’s River. This little stream, which is one of the 
subsidiary branches of the Great Fish River, waters a secluded pas- 
toral glen of above thirty miles in length, situate behind the woody 
mountains of Cahaberg, about 150 miles in a direct line from the 
sea-coast of Albany, and upwards of 200 miles from Algoa Bay. 


There was at this time no waggon road out of the valley, except 
the difficult and dangerous one which we had cut out or repaired 
for the passage of the baggage-waggons on our first arrival. Being 
now mounted, however, on one of the light and hardy horses of the 
country, with an active Hottentot lad for a guide, who knew 
every. pass of the mountains, and every bridle path through bosky 
dell and barren waste, for at least a hundred miles around, I cared 
but little for beaten tracks, and struck across the hills in a direct 
line for Cradock. On gaining the steep and barren summit of the 
ridge which divides the vale of Bavian’s River from that of the 
Tarka and its subsidiary dells, I was struck by the change of aspect 
and of vegetable productions which was suddenly presented to 
me. Behind us, although the mountains were bleak, rocky, and 
bare, still they were sprinkled over, though scantily, with grass ; 
whilst the valley itself looked rich and verdant, being thickly studded 
over with groves of mimosa trees, and its little stream, bordered 
with willows, gliding quietly along through green pastures. Before 
us, to the westward, the Tarka opened up in dim perspective, with 
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country, with an active Hottentot lad for a guide, who knew 
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whilst the valley itself looked rich and verdant, being thickly studded 
over with groves of mimosa trees, and its little stream, bordered 
with willows, gliding quietly along through green pastures. Before 
us, to the westward, the Tarka opened up in dim perspective, with 
‘wild savage glens winding down to it through dark ridges of 
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gloomy hills, which, as they approached the main valley, broke 
off into separate peaks, steep, sterile and rocky, but assuming, in 
many instances, curious conical forms, at once singular and mouo- 
tonous. The lower declivities of these hills were varigated here 
and there with patches of low brushwood ; but there were no trees, 
excepting the fringe of willows and of thorny mimosas which gene- 
rally lined the brink of the river and the courses of the mountain 
torrents. Of any thing like grass or pasturage there was no ap- 
pearance, excepting in some of the recesses and declivities of the 
hills. The whole country appeared like a cheerless and barren 
desert ; and even the alluvial soil along the banks of the river had 
the aspect of a brown heathy waste. 


Descending from the ridge of the mountain by a steep and stuney 
path, tracked out by. the quaghas, elands, hartebeests,* and other 
large game, which still abound in this wild and secluded region, we 
followed the rugged course of a solitary brook, or rather torrent, 
(for the greater part of its bed was now dry,) until we reached, after 
a ride of about three hours, the farm of Elands-drift, in the valley 
of the Tarka. ‘This is the residence of an old African boor, named 
Winsel Koetzer, at this time our nearest neighbour ; and as his 
house, farm, and mode of life afford altogether a fair average sample 
of those of his class in this quarter of the colony, I shall describe 
them with some minuteness. 


On riding up to the place, which consists of three or four thatched 
houses, and a few ‘ hartebeest huisjes,’ or reed cabins, inhabited by 
the Hottentot servants, we were encountered by a host of some 
twenty or thirty dogs, which had been lying about in the shade of 
the huts, and now started up around us, open mouthed, with a 
prodigious barking and clamour, as is gencrally the case at every 
farm-house on the approach of strangers. In day-light these growl- 
ing guardians usually confine themselves to a mere noisy demon- 
stration; but at night it is often a matter of no small peril to 
approach a farm-house, for many of these animals are both fierce 
and powerful, and will not hesitate to attack a stranger if, in their 
eyes, he has the ill luck to appear in any way suspicious. The 
noise of the dogs brought out Arend Koetzer, one of the farmer's 
sons, from the principal dwelling-house, a fine, frank young fellow, 
whom I had previously met with once or twice at Bavian’s River. 
Seeing us thus beset, he came instantly to our help against the canine 
rabble, whom he discomfited with great vigour, by hurling at them 
a few of the half-knawed bones and bullocks’ horns which were 
lying in scores about the place. The young boor was rejoiced to 
see me, and introduced me to his mother and sisters,—a quiet 
looking matron, and two bashful girls, who now appeared from one 





* Quagha, Eguus Quagga, the South African wild ass. Eland, the 
Antilope Oreas. Hartebeest, the Antilope Bubalis. 
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of the outhouses. ‘ Wil Myn-heer aff-zadel?’ (‘ Will the gentle- 
man unsaddle ?’) was the first inquiry. I readily agreed, intend- 
ing, indeed, though it was still early in the afternoon, to spend 
the night at this place, with the view of becoming better acquainted 
with my rustic neighbours. 


On entering the house, I found that the old boor had not yet 
risen from his afternoon nap, or siesta, a habit which is generally 
prevalent throughout the colony. He was not long, however, in 
making his appearance ; and, after sliaking hands with a sort of gruff 
heartiness, he took down a bottle of brandy from a shelf, and urged 
me to drink a ‘ zoopje’ (dram) with him, assuring me that it was 
good ‘ brandiwyn,’ distilled by himself from his own peaches. I 
tasted the spirit, which was colourless, with something of the 
flavour of bad whisky, but preferred regaling myself with a cup of 
* thee-water,’ which had in the meanwhile been prepared and poured 
out for me by the respectable and active-looking dame. This ‘ tea- 
water’ (properly enough so termed) is made by a decoction, rather 
than an infusion, of the Chinese leaf, and which, being diluted with 
a certain proportion of boiling water, without any admixture of 
milk or sugar, is offered to every visitor who may chance to arrive 
during the heat of the day. A small tin box with sugar-candy is 
sometimes handed round with the ‘ tea-water,’ from which each 
person takes a little bit to keep in his mouth, and thus to sweeten, 
in frugal fashion, the bitter beverage as he swallows it. During 
this refreshment I carried on a tolerably fluent conversation in 
broken Dutch with my host and his ‘ huis-vrouw ;’ and I gratified 
them not a little by communicating the most recent information I 
possessed of the state of European politics, respecting which old 
Koetzer was very inquisitive. 


The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which we were 
thus comfortably seated, would not, probably, have suggested any 
ideas of peculiar comfort to an Englishman. It was a house somewhat 
of the size and appearance of an old-fashioned Scotch barn. The 
walls were thick, and substantially built of strong adhesive clay ; a 
material which, being well prepared or tempered, in the manner of 
mortar for brick-making, and raised in successive layers, soon ac- 
quires, in this dry climate, a great degree of hardness, and is consi- 
dered scarcely inferior in durability to brick. These walls, which 
were about eight or nine feet high, and tolerably smooth and 
straight, had been plastered over within and without with a compo- 
sition of sand and cow-dung, and this being afterwards well white- 
washed with a sort of pipe-clay, or with wood-ashes diluted with 
milk, the whole had a very clean and light appearance. 


The roof was neatly thatched with a species of hard rushes, which 
are considered much more durable and less apt to catch fire than 
straw. There was no ceiling under this roof; but the rafters over- 
head were hung with a motley assemblage of several sorts of im- 
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plements and provisions, such as hunting apparatus, bill-tongue- 
(that is, dried flesh of various kinds of game,) sjamboks (large whips 
of rhinceros and hippopotamus hide,) leopard and lion-skins, ostrich 
eggs and feathers, strings of onions, rolls of tobacco, bamboos for 
whip-handles, calabashes, and a variety of similar articles. A large 
pile of fine home-made soap graced the top of a partition wall. 

The house was divided into three apartments : the one in which 
we were seated (called the voor-huis) opened immediately from the 
open air, and is the apartment in which the family always sit, eat, 
and receive visitors. A private room (or slaap-kamer) is formed 
at either end of this hall, by partitions of the same height and con- 
struction as the outer walls running across, and having doors open- 
ing out of the sitting-room. 

Such is the usual construction of a substantial farmer’s house in 
this part of the colony, and for one superior to old Koetzer’s, you 
will find half a dozen so much worse as only to deserve the name 
of hovels. But I have not yet completed the picture. 

The floor, which, though formed only of clay, appeared uncom- 
monly smooth and hard, I found, on inquiry, had been formed of ant- 
heaps, which being pounded into dust, and then watered and well- 
stamped, assume a consistency of great hardness and tenacity. In 
making these floors, however, care must be taken to use only such 
ant-hills as have been broken up and plundered by the aard-vark, 
or ant-bear, and consequently deserted by the surviving insects ; 
otherwise, in spite of all your pounding, you may find you have 
planted two or three troublesome colonies beneath your feet. This 
floor is carefully washed over every morning with water mixed with 
fresh cow-dung, in order to keep it cool and free from vermin— 
especially fleas, which are apt to become an intolerable pest in this 
country. . 

This house was lighted by four square windows in front, one in 
each of the bed-rooms, and two in the voor-kamer, and by the 
door, which appeared only to be shut during the night. The door 
consisted merely of some reeds, rudely fastened on a wicker frame, 
and fixed to the door-posts by thongs of bullocks’ hide. The win- 
dows also were without glass, and were closed in the night, each 
with an untanned skin of the quagha, or wild-ass. 

The. furniture amounted to little more than a dozen chairs and 
stools, with bottoms formed of thongs, and a couple of tables, one 
large and roughly constructed of common plank from the geelhout- 
tree, the other small, and more highly finished, of ornamental wood. 
At the smaller table was the station of the old dame, who had 
before her a brass tea-urn, and the other apparatus, whence she 
dispensed the beverage I have already mentioned. Opposite her 
sat the baas (as the Hottentot attendants called their master,) with 
the flask of brandiwyn at his elbow, and his long clumsy Ditch to- 
bacco-pipe in his mouth. At the farther endof theapartment,a couple 
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of wooden pails, bound with bright polished hoops of brass, were 
suspended from crooked antelope’s horns built into the wall; these 
pails were filled with spring-water, and had bowls of calabash 
affixed to them, in order that whoever was athirst might drink with 
facility. Sour milk, however, is the favourite beverage in this 
country; and, when that is to be had, no one drinks water. In 
another corner stood a huge churn, into which the milk is poured 
every night and morning until it is filled, when it is churned by two 
slaves or Hottentot women. : 


In the same end of the hall, part of the carcase of a sheep was 
suspended from a beam; and I was informed that two sheep, and 
sometimes more, were daily slaughtered for family consumption ; 
the Hottentot herdsmen and their families, as well as the farmer’s 
own household, being chiefly fed upon mutton, at least during sum- 
mer, when beef could not be salted. The carcases were hung up 
in this place, it appeared, chiefly to prevent waste by being con- 
stantly under the eye of the mistress, who, in this country, instead of 
the ancient Saxon title of ‘ giver of bread,’ (levedy, whence our 
English term of lady,) might be appropriately called the ‘ giver of 
mutton.’ Mutton, and not bread, is here the staff of life ; and they 
think it no more odd to have a sheep hanging in the voor-huis, than 
a farmer's wife in England would to have the large household loaf 
placed for ready distribution on her hall table. At this very period, 
in fact, a pound of wheaten bread in this quarter of the colony was 
six times the value of a pound of animal food. 


In regard to dress, there was nothing very peculiar to remark, 
That of the females, though in some respects more slovenly, 
resembled a good deal the costume of the lower classes in England 
thirty or forty years ago. The men wore long looose trowsers of 
sheep or goat skin tanned by their servants, and made in the family. 
A check shirt, a jacket of coarse friese or cotton, according to the 
weather, and a broad-brimmed white hat completed the dress. 
Shoes and stockings appeared not to be considered essential articles 
of dress for either sex, and were, I found, seldom worn except when 
they went to church or to vrolykheids (merry-makings.) A sort of 
sandals, however, are in common use, called veld-schoens, (country 
shoes,) the fashion of which was, I believe, originally borrowed 
from the Hottentots. They are made of raw bullock’s hide, with 
an upper leather of dressed sheep or goat skin, much in the same 
way as the old brogues of the Scotch Highlanders. They do not 
last long, but they are light and easy in dry weather; every man 
can make his own veld-schoens, and the leather costs little or 
nothing. 


Having previously heard that the industrious dame, the Juffrouw 
Koetzer, sometimes manufactured leather dresses for sale, I bespoke 
a travelling jacket and trowsers of dressed springbok skin, the latter 
to be faced with leopard fur, the price of which altogether was 
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thirteen rix-dollars, or about 1l. sterling. I purchased also the 
skin of a very beautiful leopard, which one of the young Koetzers 
had lately shot, for about a pound of gunpowder. 


Old Koetzer and his family, like the old Dutch colonists generally, 
were extremely inquisitive, asking a great variety of questions, 
some of them on very trifling matters. Englishmen are apt to feel 
annoyed by this practice, but without any sufficient cause; for, though 
it betokens a lack of refinement, it is not at all allied to rudeness or 
impertinence : it is simply the result of untutored curiosity on the 
manners of people living in a wild and thinly inhabited country, to 
whom the sight of a stranger is a rare event, and by whom news of 
any description is welcomed with avidity. Instead, therefore, of 
haughtily or sullenly repelling their advances to mutual confidence, 
I answered all their questions with good humour, including those 
that respected my. own age, the number, names, and ages of my 
family and relatives, the objects and extent of my present journey, 
and such like. In return, I pliedthem with similar and still more 
various interrogatories, to all of which they not only replied with 
the utmost openness, but seemed highly delighted with my frank- 
ness. In this manner I soon learned that my host had eight or 
ten brothers, all stout frontier graziers like himself, and all with 
numerous families. His own family consisted (if I rightly recol- 
lect) of six sons and as many daughters, several of whom were 
married and settled in the neighbourhood. Two of his sons, with 
their wives and families, were at present living at this place in cot- 
tages adjoining to his house. The old dame informed me that she 
was herself by birth a Jourdan, and was descended from one of the 
French Hugonot families, who settled in the colony after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz. Her father, she said, could speak 
French ; but she herself knew no language but Dutch. Her manner 
and address, however, retained something of French urbanity and 
politeness, which the Belgian bluntness of her husband rendered the 
more obvious. 


Having exhausted the usual topics of country chat, I suggested a 
walk round the premises, and sallied forth, accompanied by the old 
boor and his son Arend. They led me first to the orchard, which was 
of considerable extent, and contained a variety of fruit trees all in 
a thriving state. The peach trees, which were now in blossom, 
were most numerous ; but there were also abundance of apricot, 
almond, walnut, apple, pear, and plum trees, and whole hedges of 
figs and pomegranates. ‘The outward fence, where there was any, 
consisted of a hedge of quinces. ‘There was also a fine grove of 
lemon, and a few young orange, trees. The latter require to 
be sheltered, I was told, during the winter, until they have attained 
considerable size, the frosts being apt to blight them in this upland 
valley. All the other fruits are raised with ease: peach trees, I 
was told, would bear fruit the third year after the seeds had been 
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put in the ground. From the want of care and skill, however, in 
grafting, few of the fruits in this part of the colofy (as I after- 
wards found) were of superior sorts or of delicate flavour. The 
peaches especially are but indifferent ; but, as they are chiefly grown 
for making brandiwyn, or to be used in a dried state, excellence of 
flavour is but little regarded. Two mulberry trees, which were 
planted in front of the house, were large and flourishing, and pro- 
duced, I was informed, abundance of fruit. This was not the wild 
or white mulberry raised in Europe for feeding silk worms; but I 
understand the latter sort also thrives very well in most parts of the 
colony. 


The garden, if it deserved the name, was very deficient in neat- 
ness, but contained a variety of useful vegetables, among which I 
observed a large plot of beet-root, some beds of very fine parsnips, 
and cabbages, a sort of turnip-cabbage which they called ‘ Kinowl- 
kole,’ and plenty of mint, sage, and garlic. Onions are raised in great 
abundance, and of a quality fully equal to those of Spain. Pumpkins 
and melons, which are cultivated in considerable quantity, were just 
planted. ‘The sweet potatoe is also grownhere. The common po- 
tatoe, though it grows well, appeared not to be in much request in 
this part of the colony. Until the arrival of the English settlers, 
indeed, the value of this useful root was not generally appreciated 
by the inhabitants, and the quality of the few they raised was very 
inferior. Since that period, however, the cultivation of potatoes 
has greatly extended itself in the eastern districts, and their quality 
has been so much improved by the seed brought out by the settlers, 
that they are now scarcely, if at all, inferior to those of England ; 
and the prejudices with which the native population, more particu- 
larly the Hottentots, regarded them, are rapidly giving way. The 
effects of this in another generation it is difficult to estimate ; but, 
as potatoes may be successfully cultivated with a moderate de- 

ree of moisture, and are not subject to many of the casualties 
which affect the grain crops in this climate, I should venture to say 
that the general use of this vegetable would alone enable the colony 
to double or treble its agricultural population at no remote period. 
Adjoining to the garden and orchard was a small, but well kept 
vineyard, from which a large produce of very fine grapes is obtained, 
which, as well as the peaches, are chiefly distilled into brandy for 
home consumption. 


The whole of the orchard, vineyard, and garden ground, together 
with about twenty acres of corn land adjoining, is irrigated by the 
waters of a small mountain-rill, which are collected and led down 
in front of the house by an artificial canal. Without irrigation, 
little can be cultivated in this part of the colony; and, though 
the river Tarka passes only a short distance from the back of the 
orchard, the channel is here too deep to admit of its waters being 
led out upon the banks. . The limited extent, therefore, of from 
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twenty to thirty acres was the whole that could be cultivated on this 
farm, comprising at least six thousand acres, exclusive of the waste 
and unappropriated tracts adjoining. But this is quite sufficient 
for the wants of a large family ; the real wealth of the farm, so far 
as respects marketable commodities, lies in the flocks and herds 
which are raised on its extensive pastures. This old Winsel him- 
self hinted to me—as, shutting up a gap in the garden hedge with 
a branch of thorny mimosa, we issued out towards the ‘kraals’ or 
cattle folds,—the boor exclaiming in a tone of jocund gratulation, 
while he pointed to a distant cloud of dust moving up the valley— 
‘Maar daar koomt myn vee!’ (‘ But there come my cattle.’) 


On approaching the cattle kraals, I was struck by the great 
height of the principal fold, which was elevated fifteen or twenty 
feet above the level of the adjoining plain, and my surprise was cer- 
tainly not diminished when I found that the mound, on the top of 
which the kraal was constructed, consisted of a mass of solid dung, 
accumulated by the cattle of the farm being folded for a succession 
of years on the same spot. The sheep folds, though not quite so 
elevated, and under the lee, as it were, of the bullock-kraal, were 
also fixed on the top of similar accumulations. The several folds 
(for those of the sheep and goats consisted of three divisions) were 
all fenced in with branches of the thorny mimosa, which formed a 
sort of rampart around the margin of the mounds of dung, and were 


-earefully placed with their prickly sides outwards, on purpose to 


render the inclosures more secure from the nocturnal assaults of the 
hyenas, tigers, and jackalls. Against all these ravenous animals, 
the oxen are, indeed, able to defend themselves; but the hyenas and 
tigers (or leopards) are very destructive to calves, sheep, and 
goats, when they can break in upon them, which they will some- 
times do in spite of the numerous watch-dogs kept for their protec- 
tioh ; and the cunning jackall is not less destructive to the young 


‘lambs and kids. 


While we were conversing on these topics, the clouds of dust 
which I had observed approaching from three different quarters, 


-eame nearer, and I perceived that they were raised by two nume- 


rous flocks of sheep, and one large herd of cattle. First came the 


-hamels, (wethers,) which are reared for the market, and are often 


driven even down to Cape Town, 700 miles distant. These being 
placed in their proper fold, the flock of ewes, ewe-goats and lambs, 
was next driven in, and carefully penned in another; those having 
young ones of tender age being kept separate. And, finally, the 


-eattle herd came rushing on pell-mell, and spontaneously assumed 


their station upon the summit of their ‘guarded mount ;’ the milch 


-cows only being separated, in order to be tied up to stakes within a 


small inclosure nearer the houses, wherethey weremilked by the Hot- 
tentot herdsmen, after their calves, which were kept at home, had 
been permitted to suck for a certain period. Not one of those cows I 
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‘was told, would allow herself to be milked until her calf had first been 
put to her; if the calf dies, of course there is an end of her milk 
for that season. ‘his, I have no doubt is the effect of habit, and 
might be remedied by proper management. About thirty cows 
were milked ; but the quantity obtained from them was very small, 
not so much as would be got from six or eight English cows. 


The boor and his wife, with all their sons, daughters, daughters- 
in-law, and grand-children, who were about the place, were assi- 
duously occupied, while the herds and flocks were folding, in examin- 
ing them as they passed in, and in walking through among them 
afterwards, to see that all was right. I was assured, that, though they 
do not very frequently count them, yet they can know at once if any 
individual ox is missing, or if any accident has happened among the 
flocks from beasts of prey or otherwise.* 


Every individual of an African boor’s family, including even the 
child at the breast, has an interest in the welfare of the flocks and 
herds. It is their custom, as soon as a child is born, to set apart 
for it a certain number of the young live stock, which increase as 
the child grows up; and which, having a particular mark regularly 
affixed to them, form, when the owner arrives at adult age, a stock 
sufficient to be considered a respectable dowry for a prosperous 
farmer’s daughter, or to enable a young man, though he may not 
possess a single dollar of cash, to begin the world respectably as a 
‘Vee Boor.’ 


In returning to the house, my host showed me his corn-mill, 
which was of very small dimensions and simple construction, The 
water-wheel, which was driven horizontally by the little canal of 
irrigation on its passage to the orchard, was only about five feet 
in diameter, and the millstones not more than two. A slender 
iron axle, of which the lower end was fixed in the horizontal 
water-wheel, passing through a small hole in the centre of the 
nether millstone, was mortised into the upper one, which, by this 
means, was put in motion. The corn was supplied by an orifice in 
the upper stone, and the flour conveyed by a little wooden spout 
into a leathern bag: and this was the whole machinery. I was 
informed it would grind about a bushel of wheat in eight hours. 





* This faculty, though the result, doubtless, of peculiar habits of atten- 
tion, is certainly very remarkable; for the herd of cattle at this place 
amounted altogether to nearly 700 head, and the sheep and goats (which 
were mingled together) to upwards of 5,000. This is considered a very 
respectable, but by no means an extraordinary, stock for a Tarka 
grazier. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE Present Strate or BaritisH Inpta. 


‘ Instat enim et urget, et quo te cunque verteris persequitur.’ 


Wuoever the author of the ‘ Reflections on the Present State of 
British India’ may be, by the execution of such a work at this 
time, he has done essential service to the public. We know not 
how it is, but from some unexplained cause, whether of diffidence, or 
interest, or indolence, there exists in the minds ofthe conductors of 
the chief vehicles of popular instruction, a strange reluctance to ad- 
vert to the condition and prospects of our Eastern territories. A 
question with which forty years ago the British Empire rang from 
one extremity to the other, which divided the two great political 
parties of the state, and rivetted the attention of all that were emi- 
nent by rank, or fortune, or ability, is now looked upon as a matter 
of abstruse, by-gone, possibly philanthropic, but certainly uninte- 
resting, inquiry. It is in vain for those who, like ourselves, have 
devoted muchtime tothe investigation of our relations with Asia, to 
aver their pre-eminent importance, or expose the vulgar error of 
their intricacy and confusion; in vain do the few whom curiosity 
may have led into this vast field of political speculation, assert that 
they have been amply repaid ;—all that can be said or written on the 
magnitude and variety of the interests, commercial, moral, and 
religious, which it involves, hardly suffices to obtain a transient 
and cursory notice of the impending controversy between the 
East India Company and the people of England. 

In Parliament, ‘ sufficient for the day, the evil thereof,’ seems to 
be the universal motto: when the subject is mentioned, entreaties for 
postponement are general and loud ; some plead the importunity of 
more urgent business, others the scanty information within reach ; 
all are unwilling to anticipate, by a single hour, a duty which must 
soon be prescribed by the imperious dictation of events, and reso- 
lutely combat its ‘ premature agitation.’ 


Out of doors, not one in twenty bas arrived at the threshold of 
the discussion : some few have heard of the Burmese war, and some 
of the superstitions of the Hindoos ; soldiers know what regiments 
are in India, and who is Commander-in-Chief ; the Clergy note the 
vacancies in the See of Calcutta, and whispers may be heard in 
the Hall of Westminster on judicial mortality at Bombay. Add to 
this, the name of the Governor-General of Bengal, the price of East 
India Stock, the military rank of a brother or a friend, and the district 
from which his last letter was dated, and you have summed up all 
that ‘ men of education’ deem it necessary to know on the subject 
of Indian affairs. 


In those departments of public function which are more inti- 
mately connected with India, the same indifference, not to say 
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ignorance, prevails. After the tremendous struggle for power be- 
tween Pitt and Fox, which ended in the expulsion of the latter from 
office, among the alterations which took place in the machinery of 
our Indian Administration, the most prominent and important was 
the establishment of the Board of Control. That this Board was 
intended by Mr. Pitt to act as a Court of Appeal from the decisions 
of the Company, and as some effectual check against the recurrence 
of the mischiefs by which his Government was embarrassed, there 
can be no reasonable doubt ; and as little doubt, we imagine, that, for 
the adequate discharge of these duties, the principal Commissioner 
should possess an intimate acquaintance with the various and com- 
plicated interests over which he is appointed to guard. Now, we cer- 
tainly have no inclination to disparage the ability of the nobleman 
who now presides in this department, or to doubt his competence to 
master the most.intricate questions of Indian policy ; but it does 
appear to us, from the careless manner in which this important port- 
folio has latterly passed trom hand to hand, until it reached Lord 
Ellenborough, that there exists among the gentlemen of White- 
hall a disposition to think lightly of the responsibility of the charge. 
They seem to imagine any person who has been at the University, 
and is moderately informed on the usual topics of ephemeral dis- 
cussion, abundantly sufficient to undertake the duties of President ; 
and it would, no doubt, be considered symptomatic of irrational and 
very primitive scrupulosity if a Prime Minister should hesitate to 
advance any given Lord of the Bed-chamber to a situation assimi- 
lating so much to the nature of a sinecure. It ought not, however, 
to be concealed, nor can it be too frequently proclaimed, that 
though there be in Indian details nothing of that obstinate descrip- 
tion which yields to none but the most severe and persevering 
study, yet that those who aspire to wield the destinies of the East, 
must be trained by regular and lengthened instruction, and cannot 
be expected to do much of good in an office which they are made 
to vacate only a few months after their appointment. In this re- 
spect, indeed, the measures of Mr. Fox had one great redeeming 
characteristic. Under the system which he would have established, 
some semblance of permanence and duration would have been in- 
troduced in that part of our Indian rule which is exercised under 
the authority of the Crown. Extraordinary, perhaps unconstitutional, 
power would have been vested in a few influentigl individuals ; 
but, in return, inconstant and inefficient counsels would have been 
avoided, and, instead of an empty fiction, we should possess the 
reality of practical control. As it is, we regret to express our con- 
viction, that the propensity to regard Indian affairs as matters of 
local interest, totally detached from the great political relations of 
the empire, is not less observable in the King’s Ministers than in 
the well-dressed public. Such delusions can only be referred to an 
ignorant persuasion of security we none in fact exists ; and it is 
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because the considerations presented in the work before us are ° 


eminently calculated to dissipate this illusion, to alarm our fears, 
and awaken our suspicions, that we sincerely rejoice in its most op- 
portune appearance. 

We have often had occasion to speak in terms of commendation 
of the principle which regulates promotion in the Company's army. 
That there are men in this branch of their employment of first-rate 
abilities, no one at all acquainted with Anglo-Indian society can 
entertain a doubt. Indeed, from the peculiar nature of the service, 
the natural and unconquerable distrust of Native devotion, the 
frequent necessity of reposing unbounded trust on individual discre- 
tion, and the extent of the operations which officers of inferior 
rank are often called upon to conduct, it has been long ago found 
necessary to encourage distinguished talent by suitable incentives 
of honour and preferment. The natural consequence of impartial 
justice, in this respect, has been to elicit a prodigious quantity of 
military skill ; and if a worthy enemy should ever contest our supre- 
macy in the plains of Hindoostan, we shall have no reason to regret 
the want of tried and able commanders, 

The author of the ‘ Reflections on the Present State of British 
India’ must, we imagine, be asoldier. With an apparent exuberance 
of information on all subjects within the compass of Indian inquiry, 
he evidently delights most in miiitary details; and, without the 
smallest detraction from the classical taste and elegance of the 
whole production, and the judgment and discrimination displayed 
on other topics of discussion, we confess we have been most in- 
terested by that portion of the ‘ Reflections’ which relates to the 
temper and character of our troops, the inefficiency of our Indian 
Cominissariat, and the contingency and danger of Russian invasion. 


It is certainly a general, and, if erroneous, a most mischievous 
notion, that all fears of foreign aggression are visionary and chime- 
rical ; and that, so long as we can suppress Native discontent, we 
may rely with perfect confidence on the permanence of our sove- 
reignty inIndia. Ifthis opinion were merely theoretical, and tended 
to no immediate practical evil, it might advantageously, for a time 
at least, give way to more important. discussions, and continue a 
question of mere speculative curiosity. But on it, unfortunately, 
rests what we,#n unison with our author, conceive to be the most 
injurious and deceitful of all fallacies—the morbid and irrational 
alarm of European settlement. ‘ Non movere quieta,’ is the maxim 
perpetually inculcated on those who have the daring temerity to 
meddle in Indian politics,—a maxim indisputably true, if the tran- 
quillity of which it deprecates the disturbance, be the result of 
meek content, and grateful acknowledgement for the mildness and 
clemency of our sway ; but pregnant with consequences the most 
calamitous and appalling if it prove the dignified resignation of 
unbending spirit, the haughty acquiescence of proud disdain, or the 

eep, sullen, sulky silence of despondency and despair. 
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The nervous votaries of this perilous quiet, lulled to slumber by 
dissertations on the manacles of Caste, start with Colonel Munro at 
‘the commotion excited by a single Ensign going up the country to 
join his regiment ;’ they, whose clearer vision enables them to discern 
the incipient heaving of a troubled sea, or the curling eddies of a 
whirlpool on the surface of this portentous calm, point to the 
insurréction at Bareilly, the Dhurna at Benares, the threat of 
Shums-ool-Omrah at Hydrabad,* or the cruel ‘ necessity’ at 
Barrackpore. ‘The policy of the former is the tyrannous restraint, 
if not total exclusion, of Europeans ; of the latter, an intimate in- 
corporation of British with Native interests aud affections, a league 
and covenant of union for the promotion of reciprocal benefit, an 
enlarged scheme of beneficence and wisdom, which, ensuring to 
England the fair, legitimate advantages of dominion, may extend to 
India the inestimable blessings of the arts of peace—the repose of 
requited toil—the security of laborious acquisition—the comforts of 
social intercourse—the institutions of matured civilisation—the light 
of moral instruction during life—and the soothing consolation of re- 
vealed religion, and its hopes and promises when life is to be no more. 


Our author is a firm and able advocate of the second school 
He maintains, in opposition to distinguished names, that, in 
the event of an irruption on our Indian territories from the North, 
we can have no security but in the cordial attachment of our Indian 
subjects ; he asserts, that our policy has hitherto been such as to pro- 

* duce a general distrust of our good faith, and an utter alienation from 
the cause and the principles of our Government ; he looks upon the 
late encroachments in Persia as mere preliminaries to a descent 
upon Hindoostan; and avows, with generous candour, his conviction 
that the forces of the East India Company would quail before the 
impetuous shock of the disciplined cohorts of the Czar. In support 
of these positions, he enters into a minute and elaborate statement 
of the schemes of Russia, the comparative facilities of march and 
transport by the various communications and routes between the 
Baltic and the Caspian, and thence through Persia and Affghanistan 
or Balk and Cabul, to the Indus ; he describes the distractions of the 
Court of the Shah as eminently favourable to the undertaking, and 
-asserts that the troops of Russia might reach the northern boundary 
before any force could be collected adequate to arrest their progress. 


With these cogent and formidable arguments we are introduced 
to the great question of Colonisation, not as a measure of possible 
policy, but of strict and exigent necessity, The free settlement of 
Europeans is the only scheme which our author can suggest for the 
safety and stability of our Indian Empire ; and, from the description 
which he gives of its probable operation, its practicability and ex- 
pedience appear equally unquestionable. 





* “If, said the brother-in-law of the Nizam, ‘every true believer would 
but throw a handful of earth upon the infidels, they must be overwhelmed. 
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‘To counteract the disadvantages under which all classes of .the 


community at present labour, to confer a benefit upon the 
governors, no less than upon the governed, colonisation is the only 
plan that can be adopted with any prospect of success. 


‘By the adoption of this measure, in respect to India, it is not 
meant that a crowd of settlers should be sent out, as they are to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Canada, or Van Diemen’s Land. Colonisa- 
tion is, in fact, of two distinct kinds, corresponding with the state 
of the country which sends forth the colonists, as well as of that 
which receives them. One is intended for the benefit of the former, 
which relieves itself by encouraging the emigration of its surplus 
population ; the other for the benefit of the latter, and consists in 
the infusion of intelligence and activity into the social mass, by the 
settlement of men of skill, industry, and capital. It is precisely 
this infusion, this admixture of men of energy and intelligence with 
its already numerous, but almost torpid population, which is 
required for Hindoostan, to set before the inhabitants the effects 


- which so fine a climate is capable of producing, when their 
-.industry is directed with ability, and animated by an active and 


independent spirit. 

‘ The general advantages attendant upon this great measure will 
not be confined to the Natives alone, or to the working classes : 
the Government of the country will feel the benefit of it in almost 
every stage of its administration, but more particularly in the check 
and restraint which the presence of respectable settlers will impose 
upon such of the public functionaries as are liable to be betrayed 
into the commission of acts of an arbitrary and unjustifiable nature, 
by the too great discretion with which their distance from the seat 
of Government induces them to believe themselves armed, and in 
the assistance which such men would have it in their power to 
render the state, by acting in the commission of the peace, and 
relieving the magistrate of the district from a portion of its too 
extensive, and often incompatible, duties. 


‘ The “ brief authority” of public officers, when exercised in situa- 
tions remote from the capital,—(and, in Bengal, the term remote 
may be applied to districts not very distant from Calcutta, in con- 
sequence of the slowness and difficulty of communication between 
all stations, excepting those lying on the principal military roads, or 
in the direction of the stream of the great rivers, no less than, in 
consequence of the total silence of an enslaved Press upon all sub- 
jects relating to the servants of Government,)—and the excesses oc- 
casionally committed by individuals now residing by special favour 
in the country, and who may be disposed to avail themselves of 
their distance from the district, or city courts, and of the apparent 
credit which they enjoy with men in authority, by reason of the 
smallness of their numbers, and the habitual deference with which 
they are regarded by the submissive Natives, would meet with a 
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salutary check in the residence of a numerous and respectable class 
of their countrymen, and that mutual feeling of independence and 
consideration would be established, which is at once the cause and 
the effect of morality and upright conduct. 


‘Rendered comparatively independent in his circumstances, the 
cultivator would not fail to profit by the example set before him by 
the European settlers, in procuring for himself the comforts and 
conveniences of life, and in qualifying himself for taking a share in 
the affairs of his district and country. The settlers would form a 
nucleus of intelligence and industry, the presence of which could 
not fail to have a favourable influence upon the minds, as well as 
the actions, of the population : mixing with the Natives as farmers, 
planters, and traders ; bound to them, in short, by one common 
interest, and by reciprocal good offices, they would give strength 
and consistency to the mass in time of peace, and in war they would 
organise and conduct levies, and perform all the duties of a brave i 
and active yeomanry, sufficient to animate the allegiance of all : 
orders, and place the country in perfect security against external 
aggression or internal revolt. 


‘ Not only would the condition of the Native population be greatly 
. improved by the measure proposed, but the state would directly 
participate in the advantages conferred upon the agricultural 
classes. The interest of wealthy and intelligent landholders would 
prompt them to undertake those works of public utility, the expense 
of which is now defrayed principally by the state, as lord paramount. 
Local charges of this nature form a large deduction from the gross 
rents, and, in addition to the cost of management and collection, 
which, it is to be presumed, would also be diminished, greatly 
reduce the net receipts of revenue. The redemption of land-tax by 
some ; the reasonable terms on which others would lend their aid 
in superintending and remitting the collections ; and the consequent 
abolition of various offices, which the present state of the country 
renders indispensable,—would not fail, very shortly, to relieve the 
Government from charges, the saving of which would more than 
compensate for the diminution in the stipulated amount of their 
land-revenue. The Government, by rigidly adhering to the prin- 
ciple of universal proprietorship, has become justly obnoxious to 
the reproach of having contributed littlk—nothing, towards the 
embellishment of the country, or the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants generally, by the execution of works of public utility. 


Indian history is full of descriptions of the magnificent edifices, and 
other works of art, completed by former sovereigns and provincial 
rulers. ‘ Firoze Shah, we are informed, in Dow’s translation of 
Ferishta, built fifty sluices, forty mosques, thirty schools, twenty cara- 
vanserais, one hundred palaces, five hospitals, one hundred tombs, ten 
baths, ten spires, one hundred and fifty wells, one hundred bridges, &c. 
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Baber, in his Memoirs, tells us, that he ordered a minaret, or turret, 
to be raised at every nine coss, and a post-house * at every ten 
coss, with a relay of six horses ; and he is never tired of speaking 
of the number of gardens and palaces which he erected and planned. 
Shete Shah, Ackbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan, and Aurungzebe, 
appear, also, to have vied with each other in magnificence of ‘this 
nature ; and the great officers of state, in all parts of the empire, 
have left behind them monuments of their taste and liberality. 
The costly materials which they employed, together with the grand 
scale and massive style of the edifices alluded to, form a remarkable 
contrast with the small and unpretending buildings erected by the 
English. Nothing, indeed, can be more striking than the difference 
between the approach to Delhi, or Agra, even in their present state 
of decay, and that to Calcutta, after its having been nearly a century 
the capital of our Eastern Empire, the seat of our Government, and 
the residence of the most opulent of all classes, whether European 
or Native. In the former, the road is lined with the ruins of 
palaces, gardens, fountains, tanks, serais, baths,—in short, et quic- 
quid tante premittitur urbi,—whilst the latter exhibits nothing 
from which, at the distance of a mile from the city, the traveller 
could be led to suppose that he was approaching a place of greater 
consequence than an ordinary country town. The reproach which 
Burke thundered against his countrymen in the East, is not yet 
wiped away; and though, perhaps, it cannot now be said, that, 
* were we to be driven out of India this day, nothing would remain 
to tell that it had been possessed, during the inglorious period of 
our dominion, by any thing better than the ouran-outang or the 
tiger,’ yet the monuments of state or beneficence left behind us 
would be comparatively few indeed ; and, excepting in the town of 
Calcutta itself, they would be almost entirely confined to the repair- 
ing of Ali Murdan’s and Firoze Shah's canals, the construction of 
an imperfect military road from the seat of Government to the 
Upper Provinces, ‘and the erection of a jail in all the principal 
towns. 


‘ The influence upon the minds of men, which is created by an at- 
tention to whatever contributes to adorn the face of the country, 
and adds to the comfort and convenience of the inhabitants, is at 
all times sufficiently great to become an object worthy of the con- 
sideration of Government. Attachment to the spot on which we 
were born is not a mere sentiment, grounded upon early associa- 
tion, but has for its basis the substantial advantages which that spot 
affords. To strengthen these claims, is to nourish the spirit of 
patriotism ; and a wise Government will never relax in its efforts 





* The quickest mode of travelling now in use, or indeed attainable, at 
present, in Bengal, is by what is called dawk; that is, by palanquin 
conveyance, at the rate of about four miles an hour. 
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to promote a feeling upon which the safety of the country may 
eventually depend, In India especially, all our institutions should 
have this object in view, in order that a foundation may be laid for 
organising an efficient provincial army, and a regular system of 
defence, in the furtherance of which all ranks of the community 
may be interested. : 
‘Little or no effect, however, from a plan of this nature, can be 
expected, until measures are adopted for diffusing throughout the 
country the benefits of elementary instruction in the mechanical arts, 
agriculture, and manufactures, by the possession of which the people 
will learn the value of labour, and be able to put forth their strength 
in the great field of human industry, Many people imagine that 
this useful measure is in actual operation, in consequence of the 43d 
section of the Charter of 1813, directing that ‘a sum of not less 
than one lac of rupees (10,000/.) shall be annually set apart and 
applied to the revival and improvement of literature, and the en- 
couragement of the learned Natives of India, and for the introduc- 
tion and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the in- 
habitants of the British territories in India, &c. When, however, 
it is recollected that British India is supposed to contain nearly ninety 
mnillions of inhabitants, it will not be deemed surprising that the 
expenditure of such a small sum as ten thousand pounds is found 
totally inadequate to the production of any visible effect upon the 
manners and habits of the peopie. ‘The Hindoo and Mohammedan 
Colleges established in Calcutta, are undoubtedly useful institutions, 
as far as the learned Natives of India are concerned ; and while 
some of the former bid fair to spread a knowledge of the English 
language among the Natives of the higher classes of Calcutta, the 
latter is chiefly instrumental in qualifying Mohammedans for the 


appointments of vakeels, or pleaders in the law courts. The gradual | 


introduction of the English language, however, is a point of so much 
importance, that any institution which has for its object the perpe- 
tuation of the existing absurdities of a body of law administered in 
a language alike foreign (and generally unknown) to the Judge 
who presides, as well as to the suitors and witnesses, cannot but be 
considered as a misappropriation of the funds in question. If the 
English language were made an indispensable qualification for every 
public employment, it would tend, more than any thing else, to 
the encouragement of general knowledge, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, to the gradual weaning of the minds of the Natives from 
the absurd superstition by which their energies are clogged, and 
which sits like an incubus upon both their mental and physical 
powers. A knowledge of the English language would, in this 
sense, conduce both to the moral and physical advantages of the 
Natives, and would shortly render them fit to take a share in con- 
ducting the affairs of the country, which their utter ignorance now 
affords an excuse for depriving them of. Education would not only 
engender new tastes and new wants, but confer the means of gratify- 
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‘ing them. A thousand channels of industry would be opened, 


and doubtless new forms of invention would be ‘ bodied forth,” 
which it is impossible, under present circumstances, to foretell ; for, 
as there are stars the light of which astronomers tell us has not 
even yet had time to reach the sphere which we inhabit, so there 
are combinations of thought in the fertile mind of man which it is 
hardly possible to imagine. In proportion as the genius of the 
Natives was called forth, the increased intercourse with Europeans, 
which would be the direct consequence of their newly-acquired in- 
telligence, would elevate their moral character, and imbue them 
with a spirit which could not but be favourable to the propagation 
of the religion of the gospel amongst them. It would, indeed, be 
doing no less injustice to the purity of that religion than to the 
dignity of human nature, to suppose that any thing but utter igno- 
rance could retain the Natives of India in the gross system of 
idolatry by which they are now debased ; and the evident feeling of 
shame that is perceptible in the countenance of every Native above 
the ordinary stamp, when the ceremonials of his religion are spoken 
of in his presence, should be hailed as a good omen of the ultimate 
effect which the diffusion of knowledge will produce. It is easy to 
conceive how the most gifted genius, when standing alone and un- 
supported amidst a priest-ridden population, and having none but 
repulsive and haughty Europeans, in high official stations, to resort 
to, will cling to the errors of the religion in which he was brought 
up, even in spite of his better reason; but when the number of 
those with whom he can indulge in a community of thought is in- 
creased, there will be no longer any such reason for concealment ; 
and conversion will rapidly proceed, as it always should do, by the 
light of reason and reflection, non est religionis cogere religionem ; 
but example and education are at all times legitimate means of pro- 
ducing conviction. 

‘With the slender means, however, at present at the disposal of 
Government, it is unreasonable to expect that any decisive improve- 
ment of the kind alluded to will be effected. In Calcutta, the suc- 
cess of several public and private establishments, but particularly of 
the Anglo-Indian College, has led many to form an exaggerated 
estimate of the measures now in operation, and of the general en- 
couragement given by Government, as well as individuals, for pro- 
moting instruction throughout the country. Those at Calcutta are 
chiefly supported by the exertion of private individuals ; and the 
countenance afforded by Government is generally supposed to be 
almost entirely attributed to the influence of some leading member 
of the society; whilst Native gentlemen of rank and wealth, 
though many of them undoubtedly men of liberal and enlightened 
minds, are not insensible to the vanity of seeing their names asso- 
ciated with those of the magnates of the realm in this or any other 
public undertaking. Certain it is, that at a distance from the capital, 
the spectacle of a Native of rank interesting himself in the educa- 
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tion of his countryman, is, if not entirely unknown, at least very 
rare ; and, from this circumstance, together with the small number 
and comparatively short residence of the missionaries and others, 
on whom the practical charge of the schools devolves, no percep- 
tible progress has been made, or can be expected, in a work requir- 
ing so much persevering attention, and so steady an adherence to 
system, as the progressive reform which it is desirable to effect in 
the habits and manners of the population of Hindoostan. Without 
the aid of a body of men who, from being settled in the country, 


will be impelled as much by a feeling of mutual convenience and: 


advantage, as by a sense of their duty as Christians, to attend to 
the improvement of those around them, no lasting impression will 
be made ; our utmost efforts, like writing on the sand, will be liable 
to be effaced by every change, even to the slightest ruffling on the 
surface. 

‘In every point of view, then, is colonisation the only effectual 
remedy, the ‘ one thing needful,’ for the salvation of Hindoostan ; 
whether we look to augmenting the efficiency of the civil Govern- 
ment, and enabling it to fulfil the duties to which it is now confes- 
sedly inadequate, without an addition to its expenditure which the 
revenue of the country could never support ; or to the defence of 
the country against foreign invasion, without rendering it onerous, 
out of all proportion, to the mother country; or, lastly, to the im- 
provement and well-being of the subject-millions committed to our 
sway, and the eventual establishment of Christianity over some of 
the fairest. portions of the habitable globe.’ 

The spirit of philosophical inquiry evinced in the preceding ex- 
tracts, animates every part of the ‘ Reflections on the State of India.’ 
It is not the crude digest or inflamed invective of a pensioner or 
partisan, but a calm, deliberate, authoritative exposition of the evils 
which discredit our name, and endanger our influence in India. 
Whatever may be the party or prepossession of him who takes the 
‘ Reflections’ into his hand, he will find there nothing to wound his. 
prejudices or irritate his self-love. Praise is freely bestowed where 
praise is due, and faults and errors are exposed, not in malignant 
acerbity of complaint, but solely with the view of suggesting a speedy 
and effectual remedy. We trust the author of this very able 
treatise will be induced, by public applause or friendly solicitation, 
to save it from the neglect which transcendant merit often fails to- 
avert from anonymous productions. It is due to the miserable po- 
pulation, the improvement of whose condition is the main object of 
the publication ; it is due to Parliament and the country, who are 
interested in the evidence of all capable, from their ability or expe- 
rience, to inform the conscience of the great councils of the nation ; 
it is due to the author himself, whose reputation, be it ever so high, 
cannot fail to be enhanced by the acknowledgment, that his name 
should appear in the next edition, on the title-page of this invaluable 
work, 
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PoriricaL ConpITION OF THE FrEE-CoLourRED INHABITANTS 
OF THE IsLanp OF TRINIDAD. 


In ‘ The Oriental Herald’ for February, we devoted a few pages 
to some remarks on the distinctions in the American Colonies 
arising from mixture of blood. Our purpose in the present article 
is to illustrate the strength of this prejudice, by a sketch of the 
political history of the island of Trininad. In that portion of this 
history which relates to the political condition of the mixed race 
under the British Government, after the colony became, by conquest, 
a dependency of the British Empire, a melancholy instance of the 
influence of colonial prejudice exhibits itself on the part of Great 
Britain, in permitting the European inhabitants of the island to 


usurp a domination over the other free classes, not warranted 


by the state of the law in this colony at the time of its capitulation. 
It was not until within the last few months, that, upon a memorial 


- being presented in behalf of this class of his Majesty’s subjects by 


their benevolent advocate, Dr. Lushington, the constitutional 
equality, sanctioned by the cedulas of the Spanish law, has been 
finally recognised as a fundamental article of the government. 


But to revert to the earlier history of the island. About the year 1778, 
some individuals, wearied of cultivating the worn-out and ungrate- 
ful soils of many: of the surrounding islands, were prompted to visit 
Trinidad, where they understood there were still unoccupied lands, 
rich and luxuriant, capable of yielding great revenue, and of reward- 


ing the most sanguine expectations of the enterprising planter ; 
and their highest anticipations, in regard to the fertility of the soil, 


were fully confirmed by their visit. Among these planters was 
Mr. Rome de St. Laurent, a settler from Grenada, a gentleman who, 
with great ardour in agricultural speculations, possessed the most 
enlarged views of policy and legislation. On landing in Trinidad, 
he beheld an island gifted with almost every blessing which 
Nature, in her greatest prodigality, could lavish; a soil the most 
exuberant, diversified with every variety of aspect ; extensive plains 
alternating with hill and dale; rivers capable of navigation far into 
the interior, and offering at every season a plentiful supply of water ; 
mountains traversing the island in picturesque groups ; and, withal, 
this fine country separated from the north-east point of Terra Firma 
by a beautiful basin, which offered a safe anchorage throughout its 
whole extent at the most tempestuous seasons. ‘The whole island, 
too, was covered with forests containing every species of durable 
wood, and holding forth every advantage to a Government that 
knew how to avail itself of such resources. 


Mr. Rome de St. Laurent, astonished that such an important 
colony should have remained so long neglected, immediately con- 
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ceived the project of persuading the Governors to permit him to 
proceed to the city of Caraccas, in order to concert some means of 
attracting an immigration of inhabitants into this valuable colony. 
There were at that time two Governors in Trinidad, holding dis- 
tinct, jarring, and contradictory jurisdictions. Don Martin de Sal- 
varia held the civil, and Don Rafael Delgar the military power ; but 
both of them, pleased at the prospect of seeing a great and rapid 
influx of strangers attratced to the colony under their charge, 
willingly promised to embrace whatever plan might be suggested as 
efficient for the end proposed. Eventually, Mr. Rome de St. Laurent, 
having to proceed to Caraccas to press an appeal before the Inten- 
dant Don Josef de Avalos, against the authority of Don Rafael Del- 
gar, took advantage of his presence at the seat of government, to 
accomplish the scheme which he had so long meditated. He re- 
presented to the Intendant, that few people would be tempted to 

settle in an island as yet in a wild state, unless very alluring pros- 

pects were held out to them ; that few would quit their old abodes, 

where they enjoyed every comfort, to hazard living in woods and 

wilds, continually exposed to sickness, and subjected to all the 

ptivations necessarily incidental to first settlers, unless some very 

extraordinary advantages should be offered as an inducement. He 

further said, that, conversant as he was with the inhabitants of the 

old exhausted settlements, he would pledge himself that a rapid in- 

crease of population would be acquired so soon as adequate en- 

couragement was offered. 

There is something so contagious in enthusiasm, and so attractive 
in the enterprise of planting inhabitants in a desert, that Mr. 
Rome de St.*Laurent found no difficulty in communicating the en- 
thusiastic feelings which animated him, into the breast of a benevo- 
lent man like Don Josef de Avalos. Any other man than Mr. Rome 
de St. Laurent would have shrunk from the apparently visionary 
plan ; but it is the character of enthusiasm to despise every obstacle, 
to consider every attempt as practicable, and not to calculate on the 
failure of the scheme which engrosses attention. 


The Intendant, struck by the plausibility of the reasoning, and 
the splendour of the project, fully entered into his views of the expe- 
diency of granting some peculiar privileges in order to attract settlers 
to the colony. Here, then, were sketched out the outlines of the 
Cedula which was afterwards published in 1753. Mr. Rome de 
St. Laurent declared it to be necessary that no difference should be 
made between white persons, people of colour, and blacks, except in 
the single instance of allowing a superior portion of land to the 
former. His reason for this single exception was, that the people of 
colour and blacks would otherwise become too opulent, and thereby 
attract the jealousy of the whites. ‘To this exception, however, Don 
Josef de Avalos made a decided objection ; and, as Mr. Rome de St. 
Laurent seemed to concur in the inexpediency of the measure, the 
clause was omitted. 
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Finding every thing so favourable to his wishes, Mr. Rome de 
St. Laurent returned to Trinidad, and shortly after embarked for 


‘Old Spain, with the strong recommendations of the Intendant, and 


of the Governor of the island. The Ministry at Madrid, made 
fully sensible of the value of this neglected colony, prepared, without 
delay or hesitation, the Cedula above mentioned. Mr. Rome de 
St. Laurent again recommended the article concerning a larger grant 
to whites. From his late arrival and knowledge of localities, his 
arguments appeared sufficiently specious to be listened to; and the 
clause establishing a partial distribution was inserted. ‘It is not 
the rigour,’ says Paley, ‘but the inexpediency, of laws and acts of 
authority which make them tyrannical.’ 

Don Martin de Salvaria, the Governor, exercising the civil juris- 
diction in Trinidad, whose ready co-operation laid the foundation 
for the prosperity of the colony, did not live to see the completion 
of that superstructure which his talents, as well as his benevolent 
disposition, had raised. He was succeeded by Don Josef Maria 
Chacon, the period of whose administration was the golden age of 
Trinidad. Commerce flourished, justice poised an equal scale, and 
prejudice was driven to skulk in the dark abodes of a few illiberal 
beings. His ear was open to every complaint, his arm extended for 
the support of every petitioner. His memory is still held in grate- 
ful remembrance by the descendants of those he governed like a 
father. 

It would appear that the Spanish Government did not, for an in- 
stant, hesitate to allow an equality of privileges to all its subjects in 
Trinidad. It had grown sensible that the prohibitory laws against 
the coloured people were as unjust as they were arbitrary ; that 
they had been permitted to subsist long after the occasion in which 
they originated had ceased; in other words, that those laws which 
had been made for the first state of society in its translantic posses- 
sions, contihued unabolished, notwithstanding a progressive civili- 
sation had changed the general form of life. In short, the Govern- 
ment of Spain, in reviewing the laws of America, as if ashamed of 
the barbarous ordinances which had been suffered so long to remain 
unrepealed, at length determined to annul every one that was re- 


pugnant,to the principle of equalizing the rights and privileges of 


every class of inhabitants in the colony it was fostering. 


It may be worth while to remark, however, that almost all these 
prohibitory laws had been long obsolete ; for, under no Government 
was the coloured people so indulgently treated as under that of 
Spain. Like a kind parent, though it held up the rod, it sel- 
dom chastised. Fearful, notwithstanding, that abuses might arise, 
it resolved to repeal, in favour of the inhabitants of Trinidad, all 
those abominable usurpations, which, during the madness of 
power, and in the arrogance of unbounded authority, the preced- 
ing administrations had been prevailed on to introduce. It was 
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with this intention the Cedula of 1783 was published, and one of the 
first acts of Don Josef Maria Chacon was to promulgate it. 

By the first article, Roman Catholics of all nations indiscrimi- 
nately were encouraged to settle ; and the Governor was enjoined to 
receive their oath of allegiance ‘to the Government, and obedience 
to the laws and penal ordinances of the Indies, to which the 
Spaniards were subject; immediately after which, he was em- 
powered to grant to them, for ever, according to the number of their 
families and slaves, a certain quantity of land. Every white person 
was entitled to ten quarrés, and every coloured or black person to five 
quarrés. 

By the fifth article, if they were contented and determined 
to continue in the island after five years’ residence, they should be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of naturalisation, (as well 
as the children whom they had brought with them, or who should 
be born to them in the island ;) and, consequently, should be admitted 
to all the honourable employments of the state, and of the militia, 
according to the circumstances and tulents of each. 

Nothing, surely, could be more definite or satisfactory than the 
above article ; and Don Josef Maria Chacon, to prove how earnestly 
solicitous he was of forwarding the benign views of his monarch, 
granted commissions to a great number of officers, coloured men, and 
blacks, who each commanded the corps composed of their respective 
classes. He made, moreover, no difference between the several classes 
of officers of the same rank ; and, on levees and festivals, they all 
proceeded indiscriminately to present themselves at Government 
House. At the capture of the island by the British, some of these 
coloured and black officers followed the fortunes of the Spanish troops 
of the line, in their several capacities. But those coloured and 
black officers who remained on the island after the capitulation, 
were degraded by Colonel Picton, (afterwards the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Picton,) and enrolled in the ranks under the command of a 
white serjeant ! 

The fifth article of the Cedula expressly states, that the rights 
and privileges should be granted, not alone to the first settlers, but 
* iqualmente que alos hijos qui hayan llevado o’les hubiesen nacido 
en la misma isla,’ (equally to the children they may have brought 
with them, or who should be born to them in the island.) If pro- 
vision be made for a future generation, without limitation as to 
time, we are bound to suppose that later settlers were to be included 
in this liberal svstem of colonisation. 

The sixth article declares, that at no time should any capitation 
tax, or personal tribute, be imposed on the respectable or free 
colonists ; and that they should only pay it for their negroes and 
coloured slaves, at the rate of one dollar each per annum, after they 
had been settled ten years in the island, without this sum ever 
being increased above the quota of that tax. It is worthy of re- 
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mark, that, to evince more strongly the equality of all the free 
inhabitants, the Government employed the words ‘ colonos blancos,’ 
as applied to them in the agregate; for, in every instance where a 
distinction was to be made, the term ‘ blancos’ was used in reference 
to the whites, and ‘ pardos’ to the coloured people. 


From all these circumstances, it is evidently implied that all those 
persons of colour whose morals and intellectual attainments were at 
all conspicuous, should be entitled to the same rank and consider- 
ation as the most honourable of their white fellow-subjects. 


The publication of the Cedula was immediately attended with a 
result highly honourable to the views of the projector. A few years 
afterwards, the gigantic strides which anarchy and revolution made 
over both Europe and the New World, drove a considerable number 
of individuals to seek shelter in Trinidad. The colony exhibited a 
motley assemblage from every nation, of every description, character, 
and colour. The’ principal part of the white settlers, however, were 
emigrants from the old islands,—mostly men of desperate fortunes, 
eager in the pursuit of gain, and destitute of either education or 
refinement. These, as well as the more enlightened portion of the 
emigrants, in abandoning their former habitations, brought away 
with them all their prejudices concerning colour, and that insolence 
of deportment to which the hereditary enjoyment of exclusive politi- 
cal and civil privileges, during so long a period, had given rise. 
Such men, of course, were chagrined to see the different position in 
which the coloured class were placed in Trinidad. In the other 
islands, they were generally little better than indigent submissive 
bondmen ; in Trinidad, they were becoming people of property, and 
were lawful candidates for consideration and rank. 

The happy position of Trinidad, lying as it does at the mouth of 
the Orinoco, offering a convenient introduction to the main land for 
British merchandise, probably influenced own Ministry in the attack 


- of the island. It was one of the chief objects to which the expedi- 


tion was directed in the war with Spain, at the close of the century; 
aud was captured by the forces under Sir Ralph Abercromby, on the 
18th of February, 1797. ‘The weakness of the Governor, and the 
feeble manner in which he was supported, compelled him to capitu- 
late without resistance. The treaty of capitulation contains fifteen 
articles, the twelfth of which is thus worded: ‘The free-coloured 
people, who have been acknowledged as such by the laws of 
Spain, shall be protected in their liberty, persons and property, like 
other inhabitants ; they taking the oath of allegiance, and demean- 
ing themselves as becomes good and peaceable subjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty.’ 

Such widely different circumstances in the condition of this class of 
society, from what law and prescriptivecustom had established in other 
colonies, roused every jealous feeling against them. Hence the origin 
of a faction, which has proceeded with increasing power, ever since 
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the capture of the island by the British. During the existence of 
the Spanish Government, they had no hopes of monopolising all 
authority ; for they were aware how averse that administration 
would be to deteriorate the condition of a class of persons, whom it 
had engaged by its proclamation to settle in the island, under assur- 
ances that no distinctions would be admitted but such as arose from 
worth, talents, or public utility. 

The conquest of the island, subjecting it to the authority of a new 
power, led the white faction to expect the abolition of those ordi- 
nances by which they were recognised as the equals, not the superiors, 
of the coloured population. Bent on self-aggrandisement, this faction 
were little scrupulous in overstepping the bounds of probity and ho- 
nour, provided they might be able to compass a favourite object. To 
obtain the golden prizes for which they were contending, it became 
necessary to falsify circumstances to the Governor, and distort facts 
jm detail to the Ministry, without regard to principle or justice, 


It was the misfortune of Colonel Picton to assume the reins 
of Government at a very critical moment, when the island had 
just fallen under a new authority, without an adequate know- 
ledge of localities. It was a still greater misfortune to have fallen 
into the snares of the white faction, composed of French and 
English emigrants, with whose politics he connected himself. It 
was by the arts ofithis faction, whose sole aim was to deceive him, 
that he was led to believe that confusion every where prevailed, 
from the diversity of interests, and the clashing of opposite parties ; 
that the coloured people were animated by the same spirit of revolt 
that had characterised those of the other islands ; that the Spaniards 
had fostered this spirit by the privileges they had accorded them ; 
and that it was necessary to quell so dangerous a disposition by 
severe regulations. To such gross deceptions his rigorous procla- 
mations are to be attributed, and that harsh treatment which he 
exercised on a hitherto inoffensive and happy people. 


A diseretionary power was illegally assumed by Colonel Picton 
of modifying the laws and ordinances of Trinidad. Perceiving the 
necessity of compiling some regulations for the guidance of his 
lieutenants in distant quarters, he employed M. St. Hilaire Beggorat 
to draw up a code of instructions for their government in civil 
matters. This person, in framing the instructions, took the ‘ Code 
Noir’ of Martinique (his native colony, and whence he was an emi- 
grant) for his model, and produced.a work worthy of the confessed 
adviser of the torture of Louisa Calderon. Then it was, for the first 
time, that the people of colour saw their dearest privileges, sanctioned 
by the liberality of the former Government, dashed_to the ground 
and trampled on; and their charter, the twelfth article of capitulation, 
violated, and in effect annulled, whilst they themselves were held 
up as objects of contemptuous distinction. 
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It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the code of general 
police adopted by Governor Picton, to exhibit its character. It is 
sufficient to say, that with degradation from military rank was 
associated disqualification for every civil employment, and denial 
of every social respect. The current of colonial prejudice swept on 
with resistless impetuosity, till at last the irritating regulations for 
the conduct of the degraded class embraced the most trivial of their 
public amusements, and restraints on the mode in which they 
should be designated by the law, and addressed even in epistolary 
intercourse. ‘The policy of the Government was, morally, little 
less cruel than the law of Lycurgus, which ordained that when 
infants could not, from physical circumstances, be adopted as the 
children of the state, they should be exposed to perish in the caverns 
of Mount Tygetus. St. Hilaire Beggorat, accustomed, in the 
islands of Martinique and St. Domingo, to see the coloured people 
pressed into the service of the Marshalsea,—subjected to military 
conscription from sixteen to sixty years of age,—confined to the 
service of the picket for at least six or seven weeks in the course 
of the year, one of which was passed in constant waiting at the door 
of a commandant, with a horse always saddled,—ordained, by the 
third article of ‘his instructions,’ the exaction of similar duties 
in Trinidad. Coloured proprietors were, therefore, selected by 
the petty civil officers, and, to gratify private pique, were com- 
pelled to stand before their doors, or in immediate attendance 
about the house, with their horses saddled and bridled. Malig- 
nity found ample means for its indulgence; and the ‘jealousy 
excited by the growing prosperity of a coloured neighbour, often 
led to this outrage against common decency. ; 


Some coloured proprietors had the spirit to resist this mischie- 
vous exercise of authority ; but, in doing so, they exposed them- 
selves to be crushed by the iron sceptre of the Governor, in whose 
summary manner of proceeding, sentence of hanging, transporta- 
tion, confinement in jail, or removal to other quarters, was pro- 
nounced without the hearing of witnesses, or the examination of 
parties. The wrong done by the one party, and the injustice suffered 
by the other, had established a separation wider than even the dis- 


- tinctions of the law. Though the glorious career of Picton in the 


Peninsular war has, in some measure, effaced, by brighter deeds, the 
dark and disgraceful transactions of his Government in Trinidad, it is 
well ascertained, that, under his administration, oppression had done 
its ruthless work with such severity, that, at the period of his 
recall, the coloured inhabitants, when refusing the onerous burthens 
entailed upon them, might literally have exclaimed, in the language 
of the Son of the Mist, in ‘ The Legend of Montrose :’ ‘ Well, be it 
so; while wrapt in the mantle of peace, we were lambs ; it was rent 
from us, and ye now call us wolves. Give us the huts ye have 
burned—our children whom ye have murdered—our widows whom 
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"ye have starved ; collect from the gibbet and the pole the mangled 
-carcases and whitened skulls of our kinsmen—bid them live and 
bless us, and we will be your vassals and your brothers ; till then, 
let death, and blood, and mutual wrong draw a dark veil of division 
between us.’ 


Major-General Hislop was appointed the successor of Picton in 
the Government of the colony ; and, it must be owned, at a most 
disagreeable period. The turbulent spirit that had been the means 
of occasioning the recall of his predecessor was still predominant ; 
and he must have seen the alternative of yielding either to the current 
of opinion, or drawing upon himself the hatred of the faction ; as 
he was, however, an amiable and prudent man, he contrived to steer 
clear of contention, without exciting malevolence, and without lend- 
ing himself to be the instrument of party. There are, however, a few 
instances in which he suffered himself to be prevailed on to encroach 
on the privileges of the coloured inhabitants. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1804, he issued the following order: ‘ All coloured persons are 
hereby enjoined to present their certificates of having taken the 
oath of allegiance, prescribed by law, to their respective Alcaldes de 
Barrio and Commandants of Quarters, and also the proofs of their 
manumission. Such persons as act in contravention to this order 
will be treated as dangerous and bad subjects.. This was a very 
unnecessary act of authority, and instigated solely with a view of 
humbling and annoying the coloured people. Their loyalty was 
unimpeachable, and their conduct even praiseworthy; but the Council 
advised his Excellency to require the ‘ proofs of their manumission,’ 
merely to oppress them; for, on failure of such proof, they were 
liable to be seized and sold as slaves. In another proclamation, 
dated September the 12th, 1810, every coloured person was forbid- 
den from walking out at night in the street, without a lighted 
lantern, because negroes broke at night the quiet of the peaceable 
inhabitants. The injustice of the libellous suspicion of their malig- 
nant enemies which this order conveyed, was shown by General 
Hislop himself, in answer to a petition of the class some time after, 
in which he bore testimony to their ‘ undeviating, loyal, peaceable, 
and praiseworthy conduct ;’ and this at a moment when a virulent 
and intriguing faction was endeavouring to deprive them of their 
rights, and when it may be supposed their feelings were warmed 
by the contemplation of such inimical proceedings. 


In a representation of grievances made by the white inhabitants, 
with an intention of eventually establishing, by the concurrence of 
the British Government, the exclusive monopoly of political and 
civil rights, so much at variance with the institutions of the Spanish 
Government, they laid great stress on the inconvenience resulting 
from that part of the Spanish code by which the Court of Appeals 
from the Courts in Trinidad was fixed in the Caraccas ; ‘ which 
defect,’ they allege, opened the door to enormous evils, which 
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have been ever since experienced, not merely in the ignorance of 
the Judges, but as much in the corrupt practice which ignorance 
could not detect, and which the practical system of the Courts was 
peculiarly adapted to facilitate.’ These were, certainly, in appear- 
ance, very cogent reasons; yet the impartial observer of their 
machinations could easily dive into the true motives which prompted 
their applications to Government: it was to annihilate all the 
hopes, and blight all the prospects of their coloured fellow-subjects, 
that they desired a change of legislation. The change was not to 
bestow the liberal constitution of laws as they exist in England, 
but to reduce the island to the same condition as the other West 


‘India settlements. As British subjects, they deemed themselves 
‘entitled to the exclusive privileges enjoyed as their birth-right in the 
British islands whence they had emigrated. They contended, tliat it 


was just that the laws should be changed with a change of dominion, 
and consistent with the rule of equity, that they should obtain trial 


-by jury, and the other benefits of the British Constitution. 


‘ One may observe,’ says a nervous writer, alluding to religious 
intolerance, ‘ that men of all persuasions confine the word perse- 


‘cution, and all the ill ideas of injustice and violence which belong 


to it, solely to those severities which are exercised upon them- 
selves, or upon the party they are inclined to favour. Whatever is 
inflicted upon others is a just punishment upon obstinate impiety, 
and not a restraint upon conscientious differences.’ So it hap- 
pened with the white colonists, who complained egregiously of 
having been selected as objects of experiment, and of having been 
denied the privileges of Englishmen; and yet they were willin 

to see the Ministry deprive the coloured people of all their char- 
ters of liberty, that they themselves might usurp the entire au- 
thority. 


The operations of the Committee of the whites were for sometime 
contemplated by the coloured class with patient though anxious 
expectation ; but seeing, that in no part of the petitions they were 
even made mention of, they finally resolved to address General 
Hislop, and pray for a change of the very oppressive system under 
which they were labouring. They formed themselves into a Com- 


Mittee, and drew up a petition to his Excellency. The Governor 


expressed a desire that the objects to which their views were direct- 
ed, in their wish to address the Throne, should be distinctly stated 
to him. In reply, the Committee informed his Excellency, ‘ that 
at a time when a new system of laws was framing for the govern- 
ment of the colony, they were solicitous to implore the conside- 
ration of their'monarch towards the general interests of his coloured 
subjects, with a view to such a moderate and consistent plan of 
improvement in their condition as it may appear susceptible of.’ 
This letter, though penned with such humility, did not save the 
Committee from the charge of conspiracy ; and serious propositions 
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were agitated to banish the ringleaders from the colony. One 
general feeling of hostility prevailed towards every individual of 
that persecuted class; and the spirit of violence it engendered, 
subjected many to insolence and outrage. 


General Hislop lost no time in answering the communication of 
the coloured inhabitants. He stated to them in his written reply, 
that having attentively considered the subject of the petition pre- 
sented to him in the name and in behalf of the free inhabitants of 
colour, he was empowered to reply to it in the first instance, 
by giving his fullest testimony to their undeviatingly loyal, peace- 
able, and praiseworthy conduct, justly entitling them to the con- 
fidence which he had invariably placed in them, as good and faith- 
ful subjects of their King ; but, as the measures adopted towards 
bringing about a change of laws had not admitted of going into a 
detail of the system which might be ultimately determined on by 
his Majesty's Government, he considered their address to the 
Throne premature, and as indicating an apprehension on their 
part, that in the proposals which might be suggested for the secu« 
rity, welfare, and happiness of the public generally, their interests 
would be overlooked,—a conclusion, he thought, which no circum- 
stance hitherto affecting them could justify. Their apprehensions 
being thus calmed, the people of colour felt disposed to rely on the 
benevolence of their sovereign. They trusted that the monarch, 
who, when the island fell under his dominion, promised that they 
should ‘ be protected in their liberty, persons, and property, like 
other inhabitants, would, at the moment when the claims of their 
white fellow-subjects were taken into consideration, also extend his 
bountiful regard to their degraded and suffering condition. In their 
applications, the people of colour refrained from complaining of 
injuries ; they made but slight allusion to their calamitous condi- 
tion; nor did they make any demand for a complete change of 
laws, as they felt that no legislative enactments could possibly be 
more mild or fayourable than the Spanish system towards them, if 
fully acted upon. They desired, then, not so much an alteration of 
their legal code, as a fulfilment of its ordinances; they were 
desirous, not for new laws, but for the faithful administration of 
those actually existing, in virtue of the twelfth article of capitula- 
tion. All this was promised them by that article ; and as those laws 
had never been repealed, they deemed themselves entitled to the full 
restitution of the advantages accruing to them from the different 
Spanish regulations in their favour, of which they had been unjustly 
deprived by the British Colonial Government. 


The petition of the white colonists was forwarded to England, 
intrusted to a person duly empowered to give importance to his 
mission. The Ministry, however, regarding the claims of the 
general body of the colonists, refused the prayer of their memorial. 
The rights of the mixed community were at once recognised; ‘ for,’ 
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said the Earl of Liverpool, in a despatch dated 27th November,. 


1810, alluding to the system proposed in the petition of the whites, 
‘ the partial and exclusive principle on which it is proposed by the: 
white inhabitants to be founded, whereby the largest portion of the 
free people of the island would be excluded from all participation in 
its privileges, appears to defeat the object of it, and to constitute, in 
point of justice, and upon the very principles of the system itself, 
a decided and insuperable objection against it.’ This, however, 
was not the strongest reason alleged by that statesman for refusing 
to sanction the system of legislation demanded by the whites. In 
their application to Government, they requested to be placed on the 
same footing with their fellow colonists in the old colonies; but 
Lord Liverpool declared that no comparison could be drawn be- 
tween the circumstances of these colonies and of Trinidad. ‘ In all 
the other West India islands’, said his Lordship, ‘ with the excep- 
tion of Dominica, an exception which arises out of recent circum- 
stances, the white inhabitants form the great majority of the free 
people of the colony, * and the political rights and privileges of 
all descriptions have been enjoyed exclusively by them. The class 
of free people of colour in these colonies, as far even as their num- 
bers extend, has grown up gradually. They have thereby, in some 
degree, been reconciled to the middle situation which they occupy 
between the white inhabitants and the slaves. But, in the island of 
Trinidad, the people of colour at this time form a very great ma- 
jority of the free inhabitants of the island; and the question will 
arise, according to the proposed system, whether, in establishing for 
the first time a popular government in that colony, we shall ex- 
clude that class of persons from all political rights and privileges ? 
Such an exclusion, we know, would be regarded by them as a griev- 
ance ; and it may be doubted how far it would be consistent with 
the spirit of the capitulation, by which their privileges were to be 
secured, and their situation certainly not deteriorated from that which 
they enjoyed under the Spanish Government.’ What those privi- 
leges were, and what the security promised them, have been stated 
at large in the foregoing part of this article. 


His Lordship’s arguments were grounded upon common justice ; 
they pleaded the mere fulfilment of the civil compact. It was a 
policy that would have bound every member of the society of Tri- 
nidad in a closer chain. They were to look to the sovereign as 
the common father, to whom was due their united fidelity, loyalty,. 
and submission. The Earl of Liverpool’s dispatch had struck a 
blow at the deep-rooted prejudives which pervade the whole of the 
West Indies. It had threatened one day to annihilate those maxims 
of colonial policy which had taught that no amelioration ought 





* This is not correct of all the colonies. Jamaica has a population of 
free-coloured persons double that of the whites; and the same observa- 
tion is true of several of the smaller islands. 
































to take place in the circumstances of those in whose veins the blood 
of Africa flowed. The time for its accomplishment, however, was 
yet distant. Sir Thomas Hislop was succeeded by General Munro, 
whose Government, though it endured but a few months, esta- 
blished, as a part of the administration of colonial justice, the 
flogging of the free-coloured inhabitants. It was amid this instal- 
lation of violence and prejudice, that Sir Ralph Woodford was 
appointed to rule the colony. During his administration the 
laws relaxed in no respect their oppression and partiality; un- 
happily, he had so successfully obtained the confidence of the 
authorities in England, that as long as he countenanced the prevail- 
ing policy, there was no hope that the liberal sentiments of Govern- 
ment would ever be directed to a reform of existing abuses. As 
soon, however, as the successful influence which he exercised over 
public opinion in that island, and the confidence with which he in- 
spired the responsible persons in the Colonial Department at 
home, had ceased with his life to operate with any further effect,— 
the work of amelioration was rapidly consummated. The occur- 
rence of his death is said to have excited regret among the inhabi- 
tants of this important colony, over whose affairs he presided for so 
many years. The impartial inquirer, we think, will find nothing 
on which his admirers can found for him any just pretensions to 
public applause. With whatever feelings of partial regret he may 
be’ remembered by a few of the dominating caste, it can scarcely be 
denied that, in proportion as he is proved to have maintained their 
exclusive interests, in the same proportion he must have neglected 
the substantial well-being of that silent majority, who, placed by the 
influence of local causes in a situation in which obedience is the 
only duty that appertains to them, have not felt less deeply his 
injustice, because, in the expression of their wrongs, they were not 
permitted to speak with ‘a voice that was trumpet-tongued and 
loud.’ It is almost wholly to the public-spirited patriotism of Dr. 
Baptiste Philip, who dared to perform an act of just severity in lay- 
ing before the Government a detail of the abuses committed by this 
Governor in the execution of the laws, that the coloured inha- 
bitants of Trinidad owe the full recognition of those rights recently 
made by his Majesty's Colonial Secretary. 


The conduct of England in the government of this colony is, 
we trust, destined now no longer to bear a discreditable comparison 
with the liberal policy of Spain. The chartered franchises of the 
people of colour will cease to be violated ; and no longer will it be 
said with reproach of England, as it has been with too much justice 
heretofore in the case of Trinidad, that ‘to baptise and rob the 
helpless, to refuse to fellow-subjects their birth-rights, belong, it 
seems, to this country, as the peculiar distinction of a people who 
send bishops to Christianise their colonies, and who zealously watch 
the invasion of every liberty of their own.’ 

A Wesr InpIan. 
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said the Earl of Liverpool, in a despatch dated 27th November,. 
1810, alluding to the system proposed in the petition of the whites, 
‘ the partial and exclusive principle on which it is proposed by the: 
white inhabitants to be founded, whereby the largest portion of the 
free people of the island would be excluded from all participation in 
its privileges, appears to defeat the object of it, and to constitute, in 
point of justice, and upon the very principles of the system itself, 
a decided and insuperable objection against it.’ This, however, 
was not the strongest reason alleged by that statesman for refusing 
to sanction the system of legislation demanded by the whites. In 
their application to Government, they requested to be placed on the 
same footing with their fellow colonists in the old colonies; but 
Lord Liverpool declared that no comparison could be drawn be- 
tween the circumstances of these colonies and of Trinidad. ‘ In all 
the other West India islands’, said his Lordship, ‘ with the excep- 
tion of Dominica, an exception which arises out of recent circum- 
stances, the white inhabitants form the great majority of the free 
people of the colony, * and the political rights and privileges of 
all descriptions have been enjoyed exclusively by them. The class 
of free people of colour in these colonies, as far even as their num- 
bers extend, has grown up gradually. They have thereby, in some 
degree, been reconciled to the middle situation which they occupy 
between the white inhabitants and the slaves. But, in the island of 
Trinidad, the people of colour at this time form a very great ma- 
jority of the free inhabitants of the island; and the question will 
arise, according to the proposed system, whether, in establishing for 
the first time a popular government in that colony, we shall ex- 
clude that class of persons from all political rights and privileges ? 
Such an exclusion, we know, would be regarded by them as a griev- 
ance ; and it may be doubted how far it would be consistent with 
the spirit of the capitulation, by which their privileges were to be 
secured, and their situation certainly not deteriorated from that which 
they enjoyed under the Spanish Government.’ What those privi- 
leges were, and what the security promised them, have been stated 
at large in the foregoing part of this article. 


His Lordship’s arguments were grounded upon common justice ; 
they pleaded the mere fulfilment of the civil compact. It was a 
policy that would have bound every member of the society of Tri- 
nidad in a closer chain. They were to look to the sovereign as 
the common father, to whom was due their united fidelity, loyalty,. 
and submission. The Earl of Liverpool’s dispatch had struck a 
blow at the deep-rooted prejudives which pervade the whole of the 
West Indies. It had threatened one day to annihilate those maxims 
of colonial policy which had taught that no amelioration ought 





* This is not correct of all the colonies. Jamaica has a population of 
free-coloured persons double that of the whites; and the same observa- 
tion is true of several of the smaller islands. 












































to take place in the circumstances of those in whose veins the blood 
of Africa flowed. The time for its accomplishment, however, was 
yet distant. Sir Thomas Hislop was succeeded by General Munro, 
whose Government, though it endured but a few months, esta- 
blished, as a part of the administration of colonial justice, the 
flogging of the free-coloured inhabitants. It was amid this instal- 
lation of violence and prejudice, that Sir Ralph Woodford was 
appointed to rule the colony. During his administration the 
laws relaxed in no respect their oppression and partiality; un- 
happily, he had so successfully obtained the confidence of the 
authorities in England, that as long as he countenanced the prevail- 
ing policy, there was no hope that the liberal sentiments of Govern- 
ment would ever be directed to a reform of existing abuses. As 
soon, however, as the successful influence which he exercised over 
public opinion in that island, and the confidence with which he in- 
spired the responsible persons in the Colonial Department at 
home, had ceased with his life to operate with any further effect,— 
the work of amelioration was rapidly consummated. The occur- 
rence of his death is said to have excited regret among the inhabi- 
tants of this important colony, over whose affairs he presided for so 
many years. The impartial inquirer, we think, will find nothing 
on which his admirers can found for him any just pretensions to 
public applause. With whatever feelings of partial regret he may 
be’ remembered by a few of the dominating caste, it can scarcely be 
denied that, in proportion as he is proved to have maintained their 
exclusive interests, in the same proportion he must have neglected 
the substantial well-being of that silent majority, who, placed by the 
influence of local causes in a situation in which obedience is the 
only duty that appertains to them, have not felt less deeply his 
injustice, because, in the expression of their wrongs, they were not 
permitted to speak with ‘a voice that was trumpet-tongued and 
loud.’ It is almost wholly to the public-spirited patriotism of Dr. 
Baptiste Philip, who dared to perform an act of just severity in lay- 
ing before the Government a detail of the abuses committed by this 
Governor in the execution of the laws, that the coloured inha- 
bitants of Trinidad owe the full recognition of those rights recently 
made by his Majesty's Colonial Secretary. 


The conduct of England in the government of this colony is, 
we trust, destined now no longer to bear a discreditable comparison 
with the liberal policy of Spain. The chartered franchises of the 
people of colour will cease to be violated ; and no longer will it be 
said with reproach of England, as it has been with too much justice 
heretofore in the case of Trinidad, that ‘to baptise and rob the 
helpless, to refuse to fellow-subjects their birth-rights, belong, it 
seems, to this country, as the peculiar distinction of a people who 
send bishops to Christianise their colonies, and who zealously watch 
the invasion of every liberty of their own.’ 

A Wesr Inpian. 
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said the Earl of Liverpool, in a despatch dated 27th November,. 
1810, alluding to the system proposed in the petition of the whites, 
‘ the partial and exclusive principle on which it is proposed by the 
white inhabitants to be founded, whereby the largest portion of the 
free people of the island would be excluded from all participation in 
its privileges, appears to defeat the object of it, and to constitute, in 
point of justice, and upon the very principles of the system itself, 
a decided and insuperable objection against it.’ This, however, 
was not the strongest reason alleged by that statesman for refusing 
to sanction the system of legislation demanded by the whites. In 
their application to Government, they requested to be placed on the 
same footing with their fellow colonists in the old colonies; but 
Lord Liverpool declared that no comparison could be drawn be- 
tween the circumstances of these colonies and of Trinidad. ‘ In all 
the other West India islands’, said his Lordship, ‘ with the excep- 
tion of Dominica, an exception which arises out of recent circum- 
stances, the white inhabitants form the great majority of the free 
people of the colony, * and the political rights and privileges of 
all descriptions have been enjoyed exclusively by them. The class 
of free people of colour in these colonies, as far even as their num- 
bers extend, has grown up gradually. They have thereby, in some 
degree, been reconciled to the middle situation which they occupy 
between the white inhabitants and the slaves. But, in the island of 
Trinidad, the people of colour at this time form a very great ma- 
jority of the free inhabitants of the island; and the question will 
arise, according to the proposed system, whether, in establishing for 
the first time a popular government in that colony, we shall ex- 
clude that class of persons from all political rights and privileges ? 
Such an exclusion, we know, would be regarded by them as a griev- 
ance ; and it may be doubted how far it would be consistent with 
the spirit of the capitulation, by which their privileges were to be 
secured, and their situation certainly not deteriorated from that which 
they enjoyed under the Spanish Government.’ What those privi- 
leges were, and what the security promised them, have been stated 
at large in the foregoing part of this article. 


His Lordship’s arguments were grounded upon common justice ; 
they pleaded the mere fulfilment of the civil compact. It was a 
policy that would have bound every member of the society of Tri- 
nidad ina closer chain. They were to look to the sovereign as 
the common father, to whom was due their united fidelity, loyalty, 
and submission. The Earl of Liverpool’s dispatch had struck a 
blow at the deep-rooted prejudives which pervade the whole of the 
West Indies. It had threatened one day to annihilate those maxims 
of colonial policy which had taught that no amelioration ought 





* This is not correct of all the colonies. Jamaica has a population of 
free-coloured persons double that of the whites; and the same observa- 
tion is true of several of the smaller islands. 
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to take place in the circumstances of those in whose veins the blood 
of Africa flowed. The time for its accomplishment, however, was 
yet distant. Sir Thomas Hislop was succeeded by General Munro, 
whose Government, though it endured but a few months, esta- 
blished, as a part of the administration of colonial justice, the 
flogging of the free-coloured inhabitants. It was amid this instal- 
lation of violence and prejudice, that Sir Ralph Woodford was 
appointed to rule the colony. During his administration the 
laws relaxed in no respect their oppression and partiality; un- 
happily, he had so successfully obtained the confidence of the 
authorities in England, that as long as he countenanced the prevail- 
ing policy, there was no hope that the liberal sentiments of Govern- 
ment would ever be directed to a reform of existing abuses. As 
soon, however, as the successful influence which he exercised over 
public opinion in that island, and the confidence with which he in- 
spired the responsible persons in the Colonial Department at 
home, had ceased with his life to operate with any further effect,— 
the work of amelioration was rapidly consummated. The occur- 
rence of his death is said to have excited regret among the inhabi- 
tants of this important colony, over whose affairs he presided for so 
many years. The impartial inquirer, we think, will find nothing 
on which his admirers can found for him any just pretensions to 
public applause. With whatever feelings of partial regret he may 
be’ remembered by a few of the dominating caste, it can scarcely be 
denied that, in proportion as he is proved to have maintained their 
exclusive interests, in the same proportion he must have neglected 
the substantial well-being of that silent majority, who, placed by the 
influence of local causes in a situation in which obedience is the 
only duty that appertains to them, have not felt less deeply his 
injustice, because, in the expression of their wrongs, they were not 
permitted to speak with ‘a voice that was trumpet-tongued and 
loud.’ It is almost wholly to the public-spirited patriotism of Dr. 
Baptiste Philip, who dared to perform an act of just severity in lay- 
ing before the Government a detail of the abuses committed by this 
Governor in the execution of the laws, that the coloured inha- 
bitants of Trinidad owe the full recognition of those rights recently 
made by his Majesty's Colonial Secretary. 


The conduct of England in the government of this colony is, 
we trust, destined now no longer to bear a discreditable comparison 
with the liberal policy of Spain. The chartered franchises of the 
people of colour will cease to be violated ; and no longer will it be 
said with reproach of England, as it has been with too much justice 
heretofore in the case of Trinidad, that ‘to baptise and rob the 
helpless, to refuse to fellow-subjects their birth-rights, belong, it 
seems, to this country, as the peculiar distinction of a people who 
send bishops to Christianise their colonies, and who zealously watch 
the invasion of every liberty of their own.’ 

A Wesr Inpian. 
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Descrirprion OF BuSHIRE, THE CHIEF SEA-PORT OF THE ~ 
Persian GuLF. 


Tue town of Bushire, or, as the inhabitants call it, Abu Shabr; 
is seated in a low peninsula of land, extending out from the general 
line of coast, so as to form a bay on each side. Its geographical 
position has been pretty accurately determined to be in latitude 
29° O' north, and in longitude 50° 48’ east, as the results of many 
repeated observations. The appearance of the town, on approach- 
ing it, either from the land or the sea, is rather agreeable than other- 
wise, and promises more than it is afterwards found to contain. 
From the edge of the coast on which it stands, a level plain extends 
behind it, for a distance of more than forty miles in a straight line, 
where it terminates at the foot of the first range of hills, between 
Bushire and Shiraz, and where the mountainous part of Persia may 
be said to commence. ‘These hills, being abrupt and lofty, form a 
fine back ground to the view in clear weather ; and their distance 
giving them the blue haze, which often leaves only their outlines 
distinct, they afford a picturesque relief to the monotony of the 
scenery near the coast. The town itself is seated so nearly on a 
level with the water's edge, that the tops of the houses are first 
perceived as if rising out of the sea. The general aspect presents a 
number of tall square towers, called baudgeers, or wind-catchers, 
and constructed with passages for air, during the excessive heat of 
summer, to ventilate the houses over which they are erected. The 
dwellings are all flat-roofed and terraced, and mostly built of a light 
coloured and friable madrapore, or corallime; and as there are no 
domes or minarets seen among them, and a total absence of trees, 
gardens, or verdure, the whole picture is of a dull, grey, sandy hue, 
particularly uninviting, and even fatiguing to the view, under a 
sultry sky; indeed, except when the weather is sufficiently clear to 
unveil the mountains of the back ground, it possesses no relief ; 
but the only contrast it offers, is a change from the blue surface of a 
level sea, to the yellow plains of a parched and sandy desert as level 
as itself. 

On landing, the scene is not at all improved: the town is now 
found to stand partly on a small eminence, which is greatest in its 
centre, and is not more than one hundred feet at its highest eleva- 
tion from the sea ; from thence, it shelves gently down to the beach 
on either side, where the houses are literally built upon the sands. 
The whole number of dwellings does not amount to more than 
fifteen hundred, of which one-third, at least, are reed enclosures, 
scarcely deserving even the name of huts, as most of them are un- 
roofed, and are inhabited by none but slaves, and the very lowest 
order of the people. ‘The houses are built chiefly of a friable stone, 
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composed of sand and shells embedded in clay; and the best of 
them are constructed of burnt bricks, brought from Bussorah. The 
style of architecture is that which prevails in Arabia generally, 
with slight additions of the Persian kind. The buildings are large, 
square, flat-roofed, laid out in central courts and small apartments, 
badly lighted, and often as badly aired. Excepting the East India 
Company's factory, the residence of the Governor, and a few good 
dwellings of the merchants, particularly the Armenians, there is 
scarcely one comfortable, and certainly not one handsome, edifice in 
the place. The streets are so many narrow alleys, without suffi- 
cient height of wall on either side to shelter the passenger from the 
sun, the only advantage that narrow streets possess ; and they are 
totally without order or regularity in their windings and direction. 
The mosques are all open buildings, without domes or minarets, 
and are inferior both in general appearance without, and in their 
neatness within, to those seen in the smallest villages of Arabia. 
Coffee-houses there are none, that I remember to have seen, as this 
beverage is not much in use among the inhabitants. The only bath 
that exists here is small, mean, filthy, and badly attended ; and the 
bazaars are simply benches, covered by a roof of matted rafters, of 
the most wretched appearance. There are one or two, good cara- 
vanserais near the landing-place for boats, occupied by, and belong- 
ing to, Armenian merchants ; but those belonging to the Mohamme- 
dans scarcely deserve the name. 


The town is open to the north-east, which fronts the inner har- 
bour ; to the south-west, which fronts the outer roads ; and is en- 
closed only across the peninsula by a poor wall, extending from 
sea to sea, and in which is the gate of exit and entrance to and 
from Persia. There is nothing in all this that can deserve the 
name of a fortification: and the only defence which it presents to- 
wards an enemy, is a few dismounted guns without this gate, on 
the land-side ; a battery of six or eight, nearly abreast of the factory,. 
in the south-west quarter of the town, and half a dozen others placed 
before the Custom House, in the north-east quarter, and facing the 
inner harbour,—all of them of different calibre, and mounted on 
carriages of such a crazy kind as would certainly fall to pieces on 
a second or third discharge. On the south-west side, which faces 
the outer roads, it is all a level sandy beach, which, from its being 
shoal water near it, is beat on by an almost constant surf, though 
not of such violence as to prevent the landing of boats in moderate 
weather. The north-east, which faces the inner harbour, has a 
wharf or two for landing goods on, and is altogether better sheltered, 
though, from the number of the sand-banks, and the diversity of 
channels between this place and the shipping, it is not easily acces- 
sible, even in boats, except to those in some degree acquainted with 
the shoals ; but it is always preferred as the safest and best landing. 
place. 
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The population of Bushire has been variously estimated, and has, 
no doubt, been at a very different standard, at different periods. At 
present the most favourable accounts do not make it more than ten 
thousand, and the true number is perhaps still less. ‘The Ahl-el- 
Bushire, or the race of Bushire, as they are emphatically called, 
present a disagreeable mixture of the Arab and the Persian; in 
which, whatever is amiable in either character seems totally rejected, 
and whatever is vicious in both, is retained and even cherished. 
These form the great body of the people; and their dress, their 
language, their manners, and their general appearance, all bespeak 
their mongrel breed. The chief occupation of these, are trade and 
commerce on a confined scale, fishing, pilotage, and the navigation 
of their own vessels of the port. In person, they are neither so 
meagre, nor so swarthy as the real Arabs of the opposite coast ; 
but they are equally ill-featured and dirty, and destitute of the high 
spirit, the feeling of honour, and the warm hospitality which distin- 
guish these : they retain, however, all their meanness in bargains, 
and their disposition for robbery and plunder of property, not at- 
tainable by better means. Their dress is equally a combination of 
the Arab and Persian garments, without being purely the costume 
of either. The shirt, trowsers, and zuboon, or outer garment, are 
Persian ; but the turban and the abba, or cloak, are Arabic: the 
one is formed of the blue checked cloth of Muscat, or the brown 
cloth of Shooster, and the other of the manufacture of Lahsa, Ka- 
teef, and Coete, on the opposite shore. The black sheepskin cap, 
the most peculiar feature of the Persian dress, is worn only by such 
as come down from the higher country, and remain as sojourners 
here, and is in no instance used by a native of Bushire. The com- 
mon language is Persian, but of so harsh and corrupt a kind, that 
the natives of Shiraz, who pride themselves on the purity of their 
tongue, affect to treat it as almost unintelligible ; and, short as is 
the distance, and constant as is the communication between these 
places, I scarcely ever remarked a greater difference than there is 
between their different pronunciations of the same words: the one 
is a model of the most harmonious utterance ; the other is nearly 
as harsh as the most ill-spoken Arabic. This last language is un- 
derstood by most of the natives of Bushire ; but they have as little 
eloquence in their way of pronouncing this, as they have in speak- 
ing their own tongue ; and one must hear the Arabic of Bushire to 
comprehend how harsh and disagreeable its sounds are capable of 
being made. ‘This double corruption is the more striking as they 
are close to and in constant communication with Shiraz, where 
Persian is spoken in its greatest purity ; and as they both trade with, 
and receive frequent visitors from, Coete or Graine, on the opposite 
coast, where the Arabic is spoken with all the softness and harmony 
of which it is susceptible, and in a way superior to that of any other 
part of Arabia in which I had heard it. 


The merchants of Bushire are composed about equally of Per- 
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sians and Armenians. ‘The latter, however, are men of more ex- 
tensive connections with India; and as they possess more activity, 
intelligence, and integrity of dealing, so they are more wealthy ; 
and this, with the countenance which they receive from the Com- 
pany’s Resident here, is sufficient to give them considerable influence 
in the place. There are no Jews of any note, as at Bussorah, nor 
Banians, as at Muscat ; the Armenians supplying the place of both, 
as brokers and agents for others, as well as traders on their own 
account ; and as these both write and speak English and Hindoos- 
tanee, they are more generally useful to maritime men and mer- 
cantile visitors from India. 


The Governor of the town, Sheik Abd-el-Rusool, is of a family 
long resident here, and he exercises all the responsible functions of 
the government, though he has an uncle, Sheik Mohammed, in whose 
presence he himself stands, and to whom he always yields the greatest 
honours. Both of these, when they walk out, are attended by a 
guard of about twenty armed men as well as servants; yet these 
add nothing even to the apparent dignity of the persons whom they 
attend. It is the daily practice of both these chiefs to come down 
before noon, and after El-Assr, to the sea-side fronting the harbour, 
where they sit on the bench of a miserable matted hut erected for 
that purpose, and derive great satisfaction from the salutes of pas- 
sengers, and from observing what may be doing among the ship- 
ping. When Sheik Mohammed, who is the eldest but not the ac- 
tual Governor, happens to be there, his nephew first stands at a 
respectful distance, with his hands folded beneath his cloak. He 
is then desired to seat himself, which he does frequently on the 
ground, and in the humblest and most obscure place that he can 
find, behind his uncle. After some time he is desired to advance 
forward, and he ventures to change his first seat for a better one; 
and this farce continues until, after repeated invitations, he becomes 
seated in front of his superior, while all the rest stand; but he 
never shares the same bench with his relative. 

The forces of this Government vary in number and de- 
scription at every different period of the year, as they are mostly 
composed of persons whose services are demanded at the exi- 
gency of the moment; so that there are sometimes not an hun- 
dred, and at others more than a thousand, in pay at once. 
These, like the soldiers of all the Turkish, Persian, and Arabian 
countries, are mostly horsemen, paid by the chiefs whom they 
serve, without discipline or uniformity of dress, and furnishing even 
their own arms and accoutrements at their own caprice. The Go- 
vernor is nominally subject to the Prince of Shiraz, and through 
him to the King of Persia, to whom he pays a yearly tribute ; but 
this is often withheld on slight pretexts ; and nothing but the power 
to be able to maintain an independence is wanted, since the disposi- 
tion manifests itself on almost every occasion. 
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Notwithstanding the meanness of Bushire as a town, it is the 
best, excepting Bussorah only, that now exists in the whole of the 
Persian Gulf. It possesses considerable importance, when con- 
sidered as the only port of such an extensive empire as Persia, for 
it is through this channel alone that all her supplies from India by 
sea are received. The former splendour of Ormuz and Gambroon, 
or Bunder Obassi, at the entrance of the Gulf, is known to have 
been derived from their commerce only, when they stood in the 
same relation to Persia generally, as depéts for maritime commerce, 
that Bushire does at present. The history and the fate of these 
settlements are known to every one. They were once splendid 
cities ; they are now no more. Whether this be a fate that awaits 
Bushire, or not, would be very difficult to prophecy ; but as it has 
never attained for its merchants the wealth which the liberality and 
munificence of Abbas the Great allowed his subjects to acquire ; 
and as its trade, though sufficiently extensive, is crippled by the 
overwhelming pressure of a long train of exactions, continued from 
the sea to the inland capital ; it is likely that it will never arrive at 
the pitch of opulence to which Ormuz and Gambroon attained, nor, 
for a long period, at least, sink to the utter desolation of those proud 
marts, since no change can be so much for the worse as to effect 
such a total abandonment. 


The trade at present existing between Persia and India, admits 
of the average arrival of twelve or fifteen merchant ships yearly 
from Bengal and Bombay. Not more than half their cargo is, 
however, landed here, and often not more than a third, as a portion 
of it is usually taken out at Muscat, and a still larger portion goes 
on to Bussorah. From Bengal are brought rice, sugar, indigo, 
pepper, and spices, with a smallassortment of muslin and piece- 
goods. From Bombay are imported the annual supplies of iron, 
steel, tin, lead, and woollen cloths, sent by the East India Company, 
and continued to be sold yearly at a loss, in consequence of their 
being obliged by their Charter to export a certain quantity of these 
articles annually from Great Britain, and to force a market for them 
where they can. The productions of China in sugar, sugar-candy, 
preserved-ginger, camphor, and porcelain, are also brought from 
Bombay, as well as cassia, nutmegs, and other productions of the 
Eastern Isles. ‘These are al] taken up into Persia by caravans of 
mules, which pace regularly between this place and Shiraz. The 
rice and sugar of Bengal often find their way to Bahrein and other 
islands of the Persian Gulf, as well as the coffee of Mocca, which 
is shipped at Muscat, in order to fill up the vacant room left by 
goods being discharged there. The rice of Persia is preferable to 
that of India, and coffee is not a very general beverage in this 
country, though it is all over Arabia, which sufficiently accounts for 
the diversion of these two articles into other channels. 


The returns for these imports are made in Persian horses, sup- 
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plied by contract for the East India Company's cavalry, old copper 
collected in the interior, in domestic utensils, &c., and sent to 
Bengal; in assafcetida, an article much used in the cookery of 
India ; in dried fruits, particularly almonds, small raisins, quinces, 
and apricots ; in carpets for Mohammedan prayers, for mosques, 
and for private apartments, the manufacture of the country; 
otto of roses and rose-water, in small quantities ; and in Shiraz 
wine. All these articles do not amount, however, to one-third the 
value of the imports; so that the residue is made up in money. 
This consists of Spanish and German dollars, a few Venetian se- 

uins, and other gold coins, but mostly of Persian rupees. The 

eight of all articles from India to Bushire is nearly the same as 
from India to Bussorah ; and the bulky articles of return are also 
taken back at the same rate. In treasure, however, there is this 
difference, that while from Bussorah it pays three per cent. to 
Bombay, and four per cent. to Bengal, the last risk being nearly 
double that of the first; from Bushire they are both paid alike, at 
only three per cent. for Bombay and Calcutta ; and the only expla- 
nation that one can get for this inconsistency of making no advance 
of freight, when the distance, the time, and the risk, are all doubled, 
is, that it is an old custom, and cannot be broken through. 


The duties on merchandise exported and imported, are regulated 
by the package and quality of the goods, and uot fixed by a per 
centage on their value. Rice and sugar pay each half a rupee per 
bag; sugar-candy, a rupee per tub; indigo, fifteen rupees per 
chest; pepper, cassia, cloves, cardamons, and other spices, six 
rupees per bag ; camphor, two rupees per box ; China-ware, four 
rupees per chest ; Mocca coffee, two rupees per bale; and sweat- 
meats, three rupees per package. The duties on Indian piece- 
goods vary considerably, according to their quality, but average at 
about ten per cent.; and those on the European artieles of cloth, 
iron, steel, lead, and tin, at not more than five per cent. on their 
invoice price. The duties on the exports or returns are stil] less : 
horses and money, which form the greatest portion of these returns, 
are both exempt from duties of any kind, as well as old copper and 
Persian carpets ; dried fruits pay only one rupee per package ; as- 
safoetida, one rupee per jar; rose-water, two rupees per case of 
several bottles ; and Shiraz wine is free. 


_ It is a common practice for the Governor to appropriate to him- 
self such of the merchandise passing through his port, as may be 
convenient to himself, either for his own immediate use, or to spe- 
culate in as an article of commerce; but, instead of paying for 
such goods, when thus taken, he suffers the amount to stand over, 
as a balance, in favour of the owners of them, to be liquidated by 
remitting the duties on further imports, till the amount is made up. 
This is naturally an obnoxious mode of dealing in the estima- 
tion of the merchants ; but they havenoremedy. During our stay 
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here, the Governor was engaged in a war with some villages on 
the plain behind the town, and was much in want of lead for musket- 
balls. This want, instead of. increasing the demand for, and con- 
sequently the price of, the article, as it would naturally have done 
under any well-regulated Government, had actually the effect of 
stopping the supplies of this metal, which were laid in expressly for 
the place. A vessel lying in the roads had on board several hundred, 
slabs of lead, shipped at Bombay for Bushire; but the owner of 
them, fearing that if they were landed, the Governor's agents would 
seize them for their master’s use, on the usual condition of the long 
payments described, requested the Captain not to land them here, 
and paid additional freight for carrying them on to Bussorah, 
where even an uncertain market was better than the ruinous one to 
which they would come here, by falling into the Governor's hands. 
Under such a system, light as the duties on merchandise may be, 
commerce can hardly be expected to flourish ; and the fact is, that 
there is a disinclination to speculate beyond the actual consumption, 
and a fear and restraint in all commercial undertakings, which is 
destructive of the activity that commerce requires to make it ad- 
vance, or even to keep it alive. 


As a sea-port, Bushire has no one good quality to recommend it. 
The anchorage of the outer roads, in four fathoms water, is at least 
six miles from the shore, and is so exposed to the full fury of the 
north-west and south-east gales, which prevail here, that whenever 
it blows a single-reef breeze, no boats can communicate between 
the town and the vessel, and no supplies or information be received ; 
while the ship herself rides as heavily as in the open ocean, without 
the least shelter ; and as the holding ground is not good, it is not an 
uncommon event for vessels to part their cables and be driven to 
sea. The inner harbour is only accessible for ships drawing less 
than eighteen feet water, and as the entrance is over a bar across a 
channel of less than half a mile wide, such vessels can only go in 
with a favourable wind, and at the top, of high water in spring- 
tides. The depth within increases to three and a quarter and three 
and a half fathoms, and the holdingground is good ; but here, though 
the sea is broken off by the projection of the Rohilla Sands, a ship 
is exposed to all the force of a north-west wind, and the distance is 
still three or four miles from the shore, which renders comunica- 
tion by boats difficult, and often impossible, when it blows strong. 
It appears by some of the older descriptions of Bushire, that the 
Company's cruisers and other small vessels were formerly able to 
anchor close up to the north-east side of the town, within the inner 
harbour ; but the channel leading up to this will now scarcely 
admit of small dows except they are lightened. ‘There are ancho- 
rage-births for Native boats behind some small islands to the north- 
east extremity of the inner harbour, or in the deepest part of the 
bight which it forms. This was at present occupied by the fleet of 
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a certain Arab, named Ramah-ben-Jaber, who has been for more 
than twenty years the terror of the Gulf, and who is the most suc- 
cessful and the most generally tolerated pirate, perhaps, that ever 
infested any sea. This man is by birth a native of Graine, on the 
opposite coast, and nephew of the present Governor, or Sheik of 
that place. His fellow-citizens have all the honesty, however, to 
declare him an outlaw, from an abhorrence of his profession ; and he 
has found that shelter and protection at Bushire which his own 
townsmen very properly denied to him. With five or six vessels, 
most of which are very large, and manned by crews of from two to 
three hundred each, he sallies forth, and captures whatever he may 
think himself strong enough to carrv off as his prize; the vessels of 
Graine, of Bussorah, of Bahrein, of Muscat, and even of Bushire, 
where he resides, falling equally a prey to him. His followers, to 
the number perhaps of two thousand, are maintained by the plun- 
der of his prizes ; and as these are most of them his own bought 
African slaves, and the remainder equally subject to his authority, 
he is sometimes as prodigal of their lives in a fit of anger as he is 
of those of his enemies, whom he is not conteut to slay in battle 
only, but basely murders in cold blood after they have submitted. 
An instance is related of his having recently put a great number of 
his own crew, who used mutinous expressions, into a tank on board, 
in which they usuall kept their water, and this being shut close at 
the top, the poor wretches were all suffocated and aftewards thrown 
overboard. 


This butcher chief, like the celebrated Djezzar of Acre, affects 
great simplicity of dress, manners, and living; and whenever. he 
goes out, he is not to be distinguished by a stranger from the 
crowd of his attendants. He carries this simplicity to a degree of 
filthiness which is disgusting, as his usual dress is a shirt, which is 
never taken off to be washed from the time it is first put on, till it 
is worn out ; no drawers or coverings for the legs of any kind ; 
and a large black goats’-hair cloak wrapped over all, with a greasy 
and dirty handkerchief, called the keffeca, thrown loosely over his 
head. 


Infamous as was this man’s life and character, he was not only 
cherished and courted by the people of Bushire, who dread him, but 
was courteously received and respectfully entertained whenever he 
visited the British factory! On one occasion, at which I was pre- 
seut, he was sent for to give some medical gentlemen of the navy 
and the Company’s cruisers an opportunity of inspecting his arm, 
which had been severely wounded. The wound was at first made 
by grape-shot and splinters, and the arm was one mass of blood 
about the part for several days, while the man himself was with 
difficulty known to be alive. He gradually recovered, however, 
without surgical aid; and the bone of the arm between the elbow 
and the shoulder being completely shivered to pieces, the fragments 
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progressively worked out, and the singular appearance was left, of 
the fore arm and elbow connected to the shoulder by flesh, skin, 
and tendons, without the least vestige of bone. This man, when 
invited to the factory for the purpose of making this exhibition of 
his arm, was himself admitted to sit at table and take some tea, as 
it was breakfast-time, and some of his followers took chairs around 


-him. They were all as disgustingly filthy in appearance as could 


well be imagined ; and some of them did not scruple to hunt for 


‘vermin on their skin, of which there was an abundance, and throw 


them beside them on the floor. Rahmah-ben-Jaber’s figure pre- 


‘sented a meagre trunk, with four lank members, all of them cut 


and hacked, and pierced with wounds of sabres, spears, and bullets 
in every part, to the number perhaps of more than twenty different 
wounds. He had, besides, a face naturally ferocious and ugly, and 
now rendered still more so by several scars there, and by the loss 
of one eye. When asked by one of the English gentlemen present, 
with a tone of encouragement and familiarity, whether he could 


‘not still dispatch an enemy with his boneless arm, he drew a crooked 


dagger, or yambeah, from the girdle round his shirt, and placing 


‘his left hand, which was sound, to support the elbow of the right, 
which was the one that was wounded, he grasped the dagger firmly 


with his clenched fist, and drew it backward and forward, twirling 
it at the same time, and saying, that he desired nothing better than 
the cutting of as many throats as he could effectually open with his 
left hand! Instead of being shocked at the utterance of such a 
brutal wish, and such a savage triumph at still possessing the 
power to murder unoffending victims, I know not how to describe 
my feelings of shame and sorrow, when a loud burst of laughter, 
instead of execration, escaped from nearly the whole assembly, 
when I ventured to express my dissent from the general feeling of 
admiration for such a man. ‘ 





Moravian Lubvasy. 


TueE storm hath ceased—yet still I hear 
The distant thunder sounding, 

And through the forest, far and near, 
The headlong torrents bounding : 

The jackal shrieks upon the rocks ; 
The tiger-wolf is howling ; 

The panther round the folded flocks 
With stifled rage is growling : 

But say thy prayers and sleep, my child, 

God watcheth o’er us midst the wild. 
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Procress or Cotonta, Rerorm at THE MaurirTius aND THE 
Care or Goop Hops, Aas REGARDS THE TREATMENT 
OF THE SLAvE PorpuLaTion. 


In the pages of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ we have on various oc- 
casions adverted to the political and civil condition of the settle- 
ments of the Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, now recognised 
as integral portions of the British Empire. The gross abuses lately 
prevalent in the administration of the Cape Colony, have been, as 
many of our readers will recollect, fully and fearlessly exposed in 
this Journal at no distant date ; * and in our pages alone, indeed, 
are to be found some of the most curious historical details of the 
memorable administration of the late Governor, Lord Charles 
‘Somerset. It is our intention to resume, from time to time, our 
political survey of the progress and prospects of these two colonies, 
interesting not only on their own account, but as important out- 
‘posts of our Indian Empire ; and we shall also occasionally extend, 
‘as heretofore, our researches to the more remote but valuable and 
tapidly progressive settlements in Australia. On the present oc- 
casion, however, we mean to confine our observations almost ex- 
clusively to matters connected with the slave population of the 
Mauritius and the Cape : and first, as respects the former. 


Having, in our last Number, given in full detail the frightful pic- 


ture of Mauritius slavery, as developed in its practical results, it re- 


mains for us now to notice more particularly the conduct of those 


‘who administered the government of that colony, in so far, at least, 
-as the system of administration affected the treatment and condi- 


tion of the slaves. 

The island of Mauritius was captured by a British force in De- 
cember, 1810, and Sir Robert Farquhar was immediately afterwards 
appointed its Governor. This gentleman continued to hold the ap- 
pointment until June 1823, with the exception of the years 1818 
and 1819, when he visited England on leave of absence, and during 
which interval the government was administered first by General 
Hall, and afterwards by General Darling. After his final departure 
in 1823, Sir Robert Farquhar was succeeded by Sir Lowry Cole, 
who held the government until he resigned it for that of the Cape, 
in August or September last. 

We mentioned in our last Number, (p. 476,) the severe and 
unjust character of the old French Slave Code which prevailed 
in the Mauritius at the time of its capture. From that time, as we 


‘ find by the Parliamentary papers recently printed, no modification 





“ hi ‘The Oriental Herald,’ Numbers 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 
» 47. 
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whatever was introduced by the English Government, until the 
30th December, 1814, when an edict was issued by Sir Robert Far- 
quhar. An edict of mercy, amelioration, of gradual emancipation, 
perhaps, for the wretched slave population, the reader anticipates ? 
It related, indeed, to manumission, but not for the benefit of the 
slave. This decree, besides requiring many onerous formalities, 
and renewing the old law, that no slave should be manumitted with- 
out the permission of the Governor, who alone was to decide whether 
the proposed manumission might be carried into effect without in- 
jury to the community, actually imposed a fine of 150 to 300 dol- 
lars on each act of manumission. By this edict, the Governor fur- 
ther empowered himself to employ on the highways all freed persons 
having no visible means of support. This unjust enactment was 
slightly modified by an ordinance of Sir Lowry Cole of the 27th 
January, 1827, and the amount of the fine was reduced to 51. The 
modification had, however, fortunately the effect of bringing the 
‘matter before the acute mind of Mr. Huskisson, who, in an official 
letterof 10th October, 1827, peremptorily annulled the whole proceed- 
ing, and directed both these proclamations to be forthwith revoked. 


We proceed with the following statements from a recent and in- 
teresting Number of ‘ The Anti-Slavery Reporter.’ 


‘On the 13thof December, 1826, Sir Lowry Cole published an ordi- 
nance to regulate the weight of the chains and fetters which masters 
are authorised, by the existing laws, to fasten upon their slaves at 
their own discretion. This new regulation directs, that when two 
male slaves of fifteen years of age are chained together, the chains 
and collars are not to exceed nine pounds, and for a single male 
slave six pounds ;—for two negresses five pounds ; and for one ne- 
gress, or for a child, three pounds! The fetters on the feet of a 
male slave are not to exceed three pounds! This weight, however, 
may in all cases be augmented by the civil commissaries at their 
‘discretion! Negresses and children, though they may be chained, 
are not to be fettered ; and no slave is to be both chained and fetter- 
ed at the same time, without a commissary’s* authority. The use 
of the collar with three branches is forbidden. The penalty for 
violating this law, a law which, our readers will see, leaves sufficient 

scope to the inflictions of arbitrary power, is a fine of two to ten 
pounds for the first offence, and of ten to twenty pounds for the 
second. 

‘ The same ordinance imposes a fine of from five to forty pounds 
on any proprietor who shall punish a slave that has been sent back 
to him by any judge or commissary of police, with an injunction “ to 

treat him without resentment.’ 





* ‘The commissaries, be it remembered, are all slave-holders. 


+ ‘We have often protested against the iniquity of that principle which 
pervades our slave codes, and is unfortunately embodied in that for Tri- 
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‘ Sir Lowry Cole, about the same time that he made this first and 
feeble attempt to abate the excessive rigour of the Mauritius system 
of slavery, addressed two circular letters to the commissaries of dis- 
tricts: ‘These were accompanied by a transcript of four of the 
clauses of the slave codes of 1723 and 1767, relating to the Sunday 
labour, the food and clothing, and the arbitrary punishment of the 
slaves. The circulars state, that, notwithstanding the laws which 
forbid masters, on pain of arbitrary punishment and confiscation, to 
make their slaves work on Sundays, the Governor has learned that, 
on many estates, the slaves do work on Sundays as on other days. 
This, he says, can no longer be tolerated, and he invites the com- 
missaries to employ their influence to persuade the planters to give 
their slaves the rest of the Sunday, and on other days not to require 
them to work until half an hour before sunrise, or beyond a quarter 
of an hour after sunset.* He admits the planters may find-it ne- 
cessary to work their sugar-houses at night, and does “ not pretend 
to oppose it ;” but, in that case, he thinks the slaves ought to have 
the following day to rest themselves ; and when circumstances oblige 
them to deprive their slaves of Sundays, he hopes they will feel the 
justice of an indemnity. He also directs their attention to the food, 
clothing and correction of the slaves. “ There exist,” he says, “ in 
this respect, abuses. which it is your duty to remove, by denouncing 
them to the Solicitor-General.” And if this warning should not be 
attended to, “I will find myself compelled to adopt measures of rigour 
which will be repugnant to my feelings, but will be called for by 
the dictates of humanity, by the laws, and by the colonial interests.” 
He afterwards adverts strongly to the excess of punishment inflicted, 
by some masters, beyond the thirty lashes allowed by law, and to 
the various punishments inflicted on the negro women, between whom 
and the men, he tells us, no difference is made. “ ‘The weakness 
of their sex and public decency seem to require that negro women 
should undergo the lash only in extraordinary cases. Do not irons, 
the stocks, imprisonment, offer sufficient means of punishing a 
regro woman, whose condition, besides being almost always pre- 
carious, requires great care?” He trusts, therefore, they will give 
up of their own accord the use of flogging in respect of females, and 
“ not stand in need of being compelled by coercive measures to adopt 
a course which sound morality calls for.” 





nidad, and which inflicts punishment on the slave who fails to prove his 
complaint. This principle, we are happy to perceive, Mr. Huskisson, in 
his despatch to Sir Lowry Cole, of the 19th of March, 1828, has expli- 
citly proscribed. ‘< It will be necessary,” he says, “ to provide that no 
slave may be punished for preferring a complaint, unless he be distinctly 
convicted of the offence of having preferred a calumnious charge from 
improper motives, that conviction proceeding upon adequate and tegal 
evidence.” 

* ‘This may give us some idea of whatthe practice has been as to hours 
of labour. 

L 2 
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‘ Can Sir Lowry Cole have been weak enough to imagine that a 
few impotent recommendations of this sort, addressed to commis- 
saries, all of whom are slave-holders or slave-drivers, would have 
any other result than that of exciting their rage or their ridicule? 
Or that they would have more effect in protecting the slaves from 
oppréssion than his known wishes had in protecting Sir Hudson 
Lowe from insult? Besides, was it only in December, 1826, that 
he discovered, for the first time, during a residence of three or four 
years in this island, that men and women were cruelly and exces- 
sively flogged; that, even while at work, their limbs might be 
loaded with chains and fetters, and their necks so surrounded with 
three-pronged collars, as to prevent the sufferers from extending 
themselves on the earth? Was it then he first discovered that 
slaves were forced to work night as well as day, with scarcely an in- 
terval of rest ; and te work on Sundays just as on other days ; and 
that their clothing was insufficient to cover them, and their food to 
sustain them? He might have known all this, and denounced it in 
1823 as well as in 1826, and thus, perhaps, spared the miserable 
wretches under his government at least some small part of those 
sufferings, which the very terms of his circular so forcibly depict. 


‘Lord Bathurst and Sir Robert Farquhar,’ continues the able 
writer of the Reporter, ‘ appear'to us to have much to answer for 
in what respects the slave population of the Mauritius. They go- 
verned that colony together for many years without introducing one 
solitary regulation for the defence or protection of the slaves, and 
apparently without a single attempt, on the part of his Lordship, 
to ascertain their real condition. He never seems to have even re- 
quired that the !aws by which the slaves were governed should be 
communicated to him, but seems on the contrary to have placed an 
unlimited confidence in Sir Robert Farquhar’s vague and delusive 
statements. And yet we think his Lordship must have known that the 
very persons composing that gentleman’s household, and who stood 
the highest in his confidence, were deeply interested in upholdin 
the very worst evils of slavery. But not to dwell at present on his 
Lordship’s part in the administration of the affairs of this unhappy 
island, we will confine ourselves to that of Sir Robert Farquhar. 


‘ In perusing the papers before us,* we were surprised to find, that 
during the whole period of Sir R. Farquhar’s government, extend- 
ing from the conquest of the colony to the year 1823, not a single 
regulation was passed for restraining the oppressions of the master, 
or protecting the persons and improving the condition of the slaves. 
And we were the more surprised at this, on recurring to certain 
passages, both in his speeches in Parliament, and in his communi- 
cations, at different times, with the Secretary of State. He told 
Lord Liverpool, indeed, soon after his first arrival, that the slaves 











* Parliamentary papers printed in 1828. 
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in the Mauritius had been decreasing during the preceding seven 
years, at the rate of five per cent. per annum; and he made use of 
this fact to convince his Lordship of the necessity of continuing to 
import slaves, as otherwise the island would become a desert.* 
Lord Liverpool, however, regarded this fact in a very different 
light from the Governor ; and, instead of consenting to force more 
human beings into this charnel-house, seemed rather alarmed by so 
flagrant a proof of oppression, and requested to know “ the state of 
the laws in respect to the protection of the slaves from the cruelty 
and oppression of their masters,” with a view to secure to them a 
mild treatment. Soon after this letter was written, Lord Liverpool 
quitted the colonial office, and was succeeded by Earl Bathurst ; 
and it does not appear that the inquiry thus begun was prosecuted 
to any clear result, or to any effectual purpose. And the language 
adopted by Sir R. Farquhar upon the subject appears to have been 
well calculated to lull suspicion, and to prevent troublesome inves- 
tigations: and with Lord Bathurst it succeeded but too com- 
pletely. On the 15th of February, 1811, Sir Robert wrote as 
follows : 


*«T deem it proper, in regard to myself, to state that I am not by 
any means disposed to be a supporter of slayery ; and while politi- 
cal considerations and my immediate duty call upon me to forward 
the communication,” (an earnest petition of the planters to be 
allowed to continue the slave trade) “I have looked, on the other 
hand, with the feelings of humanity on the slave, and endeavoured, 
in every practicable instance, to alleviate the burden of his condi- 
tion ; to which I must add, that, from observation, I am happy to 
bear this testimony to the inhabitants of these islands, that I believe 
they are not by any means cruel masters.” 


‘What a singular testimony is this on the part of Sir R. Far- 
quhar, considering that the Mauritius slaves were decreasing, accord- 
ing to his own contemporaneous statement, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum! This wholesale rate of butchery he not only 
views without emotion, but he is even happy in testifying that the 
keepers of these human shambles “ are not by any means cruel.” 


*« At the same time, however,” continues Sir Robert, “ that I do 
them this justice,” (justice indeed!) “ I have judged it proper to 
order that when slaves are to be chained for security or punishment, 
these chains shall not be heavier than are indispensubly necessary to 
secure the person of the slave ; and, in the event of proprietors 
transgressing the order, the slaves are to become forfeited to the use 
of Government. By this order, and others of a similar nature,t I 





* ‘See Parliamentary papers of 29th of April, 1826, p. 295, pp. 5, 
and 21. 

+ ‘Neither this order, nor the “ others of a similar nature,” of which 
he speaks, have ever been produced, though all such orders have been 
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do not revoke any part of the assurances given to the planters, and 
considered indispensably necessary for the tranquillity and pros- 

perity of these colonies, and their attachment to their new Govern- 

ment; because the use of chains is still allowed for security and 

punishment. And as the preservation of the slaves from becoming 

Maroons, or runaways and vagabonds, and keeping them in proper 
subjection to, and respect for, their masters, embrace every object 

which can be really beneficial to the proprietors, these measures are 

secured by chains of the allowed weight ; while the principles of 
humanity and Christianity, on which the order is founded, conduce 
to the alleviation of unnecessary burdens on our suffering fellow- 
creatures. I hope it is unnecessary to assure your Lordship that it 
will be a prominent feature of my administration to ameliorate, 
in every possible mode, the fate of these unfortunate beings.”* 


But this is not all. We have a letter of Sir R. Farquhar, dated 
a few months later, viz., on the Ist of February, 1812, in which he 
says,— 

‘“T beg leave to assure your Lordship, that the motives which 
have long incited me, as well as other gentlemen, to support human 
freedom, have never ceased to be the constant care of my Govern- 
ment ; and I am happy to be able to add, that it has been in my 
power, by a series of measures, to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves in these colonies in general, und to bring into practice a sys- 
tem for their treatment, phich must lead to their benefit and comfort, 
and ultimately, I trust, be productive of material advantage to 
society in general, and the highest interests of humanity. These 
proceedings have not passed without evident and avowed dissatis- 
faction expressed by many, nor without occasional highly-coloured 
representations of the danger to be apprehended from my succes- 
sive efforts in favour of the slaves.” “I trust, nevertheless, that 
your Lordship will always have occasion to remark my exertions 
to meet their alarms and remonstrances, by a prudent, though not 
less obstinate, firmness and resistance. A consciousness of my 
duty to my king and country, as the chief member of one of his 
Majesty's Governments at this enlightened epoch of the world, as 
well as my ardent desire to accelerate the civilisation of the sur- 
rounding African states, will not only induce my perseverance in 
such a course, but prompt me to fulfil the task with all that cheer- 
fulness and zeal, which its tendency to the development of general 











called for. Indeed, the ordinance promulgated, on the subject of chains. 
and fetters, by Sir Lowry Cole, in December, 1826, seems to prove, that, 
independently of the fact of their non-production, the alleged orders of 
1811 had really no existence. 


* “And yet with all this ostentatious parade of humanity, this anxiety 
to apologise for his excess of tenderness, we cannot find that, during the 
whole of Sir R. Farquhar’s administration, one single law was passed by 
him for the protection of the slaves. 
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prosperity, and to the extension of British arts and industry, to 
foreign countries under my immediate auspices, is calculated to in- 
spire.” —P. 11. 

‘And yet, can it be, will it be believed, that the whole of this 
loud sounding language is pure mystification ; that not one of the 
series of measures, so ostentatiously obtruded on the admiring con- 
fidence of the Secretary of State, should have been ever promul- 
gated; and that the Baronet’s entire statement, with all its imposing 
circumstances, should now wear the air of absolute fiction? At 
least, we cannot discover a single trace, in the legislative records 
of the Mauritius, of these boasted ameliorations of Sir Robert Far- 
quhar ; although Lord Bathurst seems to have been satisfied with 
his specious but groundless generalities, without ever calling for 
the acts themselves. It is difficult to speak with the necessary 
moderation of conduct such as this, of inaccuracy so unaccountable 
on the one hand, and of delusion so complete on the other. 

‘But to proceed. On the first of September, 1812, Sir R. Far- 
quhar again writes : 

««] have, ever since my arrival in these colonies, done all in my 
power to better the condition and alleviate the oppression of the 
slaves. The laws are strongly in their favour ; but, with courts of 
justice, constituted as those at present in these colonies are, it is 
difficult to obtain justice. I shall transmit to your Lordship a 
statement of the laws in regard to their protection as soon as it can 
be compiled. At present these laws are diffused amongst a mass 
of others which form the Colonial Code.” —P. 23. 


‘Can any thing more resemble a course of delusion systematically 
pursued than this? “The laws” of the colony “are strongly,” says 
Sir Robert, “in favour of the slaves.”” We have seen what those 
laws were, and had Sir Robert Farquhar transmitted them to Eng- 
land at the time, the spell, which his representations wound around 
Lord Bathurst, would have been broken. His reason for not trans- 
mitting them is as incorrect as the character he gives of them, and 
could only tend to excuse delay, and thus throw the matter into 
oblivion. In fact, he never did transmit them. They are diffused, 
he tells us, amongst a mass of other laws, but will be sent as soon 
as they can be compiled. And yet, now that they are produced, 
they fill only eleven widely-printed folio pages, and consist only of 
two ordinances. In any case he might surely have transmitted his 
own enactments, his own “series of measures.” These at least 
must have been accessible ; nay, they must have been printed and 
distributed in the island to produce the effect he speaks of. How 
came they not to be sent over? Was it because they were never 
framed? Neither they nor even the previous laws of the island 
appear to have been ever furnished by Sir Robert Farquhar. The 
latter were first produced in the last Session of Parliament. The 
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former have not yet been produced, and, there seems ground to: 
believe, never will. 

‘In quitting this subject for a time, we bey to direct the serious 
attention of our readers to the fatal effects of incorrect statements, 
proceeding officially from public functionaries in distant colonies. 
In this case they involve the comfort and happiness of a whole 
community, and the lives of thousands. It would be wrong to lose 
the benefit of such an example.’ 

Upon the foregoing strictures of ‘The Anti-Slavery Reporter,’ so 
far as they affect the public conduct and character of Sir Robert 
Farquhar, we shall not, at present, offer any comment. That they 
imperatively demand from that gentleman some answer or expla- 
nation, must be obvious to every person ; and we shall wait until 
it be seen what explanation can be given. Sir Robert is at present 
a member of the House of Commons, and cannot lack opportu- 
nities of clearing himself from these most serious charges, if he is 
conscious that they are unjust. 


In regard to Lord Bathurst, we must plainly avow that we con- 
sider his conduct in the administration of the Colonial Department 
of his Majesty’s Government to have been in the highest degree 
culpable and mischievous ; and, in the cases especially of the Mau- 
ritius and the Cape of Gvod Hope, it is impossible to speak. of it 
except in terms of the most severe and indignant reprobation. His 
Lordship appears to have virtually delivered over these two unhappy 
‘settlements to the entire disposal of the prefects whom he thought 
fit to place over them, (Lord C, Somerset and Sir R. Farquhar, 
par nobilis fratrum !) and to have blindly and criminally acquiesced 
in whatever measures these irresponsible Governors chose to adopt 
for the ‘paternal rule,’ as they termed it, of their respective pro- 
vinces. Nay, his Lordship did more than this: he not only lent 
the sanction of his Majesty's Government to the most unjustifiable 
and ruinous proceedings of these functionaries, and thereby involved 
the communities under their sway in a long train of miseries and 
misfortunes, from which half a century of good government will 
scarcely be sufficient to retrieve them ; but he, or the underlings of 
his office, absolutely stifled all complaints from the colonies, however 
‘ well grounded; and once and again quashed investigation, and 
extinguished reform, by overawing with the displeasure of Govern- 
ment, or overwhelming by dismissal from office, honest and up- 
right men, when they ventured to expose, though only in official com- 
munications, the established systems of colonial abuse ; or who, in 
any other way, fell under the ban of the dominant functionaries he 
delighted to honour. So far as relates to the Cape Colony, our 
readers are already sufficiently aware of the truth of this remark ; 
and though we readily allow that Sir Robert Farquhar was in some 
respects a person of a different stamp from the celebrated Lord 
Charles, yet this observation is not less applicable to the Mauritius 
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than to the Cape, The following illustration may for the present 
suffice : 

In, 1818, Sir Robert Farquhar, having occasion to visit England, 
left the administration of the island in the hands of General Hall, 
the senior resident officer. General Hall, who has the reputation 
of being a humane and honourable man, on entering upon the 
duties of his new office, speedily discovered that the whole 
colony was a scene of the most scandalous outrage and abuse. He 
found that the felonious importation of new slaves from Africa, 
which Sir Robert Farquhar professed to have long before completely 
‘suppressed, was still carried on in avowed defiance of the law, and 
to an enormous extent, by the colonists; that the slaves were 


-treated with the most barbarous inhumanity, and, in fact, worked 


to death, in the mode described at large in our last Number ; that 
the inferior magistrates and functionaries of Government, with 
scarcely an exception, were thoroughly imbued with the feelings 
and prejudices of the slave-traders and slave-drivers, determined to 
uphold the existing system in all its enormity, and to screen from 
punishment all crimes committed upon the slave population, how- 
ever flagrant. He found, moreover, to his astonishment, that the 
Courts of Justice were equally corrupt, and equally pervaded by 
the same vile and sordid spirit ; and that some of the Chief Judges 
themselves offered strenuous opposition, instead of support, to the 
ameliorations which he attempted. 

General Hall, a bold, blunt, straightforward soldier, was astounded, 
but not dismayed, by the discovery that such was the state of affairs 
in a community which Sir R. Farquhar had characterised so fa- 
vourably. He set himself in earnest to remedy these monstrous 
abuses. He sent out military patroles to enforce the abolition of 


-the flagitious slave traffic, and to seize all new slaves smuggled 


into the island. He caused all cases reported to him of unusual 
cruelty exercised on the slaves to be investigated, and the pepetra- 
tors to be publicly prosecuted ; and when he found that not a few 
of the functionaries lent themselves to support the oppressions and 
outrages of the most brutal of the slave-holders, and to thwart all 
his attempts to put down existing abuses, he employed with energy 
the discretionary power officially vested in him; removed one or 
two of the most audacious individuals from office ; and suspended 
even one of the Chief Judges from his functions, until his Majesty's 
pleasure should be known. 

While the acting Governor was thus occupied, and was trans- 
mitting full reports of his proceedings, and of the extraordinary 
ecenes of iniquity and corruption thus developed, for the information 
of the Home Government, the host of bitter enemies he had raised 
by his uncompromising conduct were not less active. The statements 
of both parties were poured simultaneously into Lord Bathurt’s 
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office at. Downing-street. And what, thinks the reader, was his 
Lordship’s conduct on the occasion? Did he cordially thank 
the honest and conscientious officer who had thus fearlessly un- 
veiled, and set himself rigorously to abate, this unheard-of system 
of iniquity? Or did his Lordship appoint a Commission of Inquiry 
to go out forthwith to investigate the real state of affairs? Or did 
he cautiously suspend his judgment, and wait for more thorough 
information? No! Earl Bathurst adopted none of these courses. 
What he did was this: he placed all the despatches from General 
Hall, some of them (as we have heard it alleged) without even 
previous perusal, in the hands of Sir Robert Farquhar, who was 
then in London, and asked him to report upon them. Sir 
Robert, although, in his public capacity, deeply implicated, it 
is said, in many of General Hall’s charges, did not fail to 
give his Lordship a plausible explanation of all these extraordi- 
nary matters. And, what is not less extraordinary, this explanation 
of Sir Robert's was considered perfectly satisfactory by Earl 
Bathurst, and was instantly acted upon. A despatch was sent off, 
ordering General Hall immediately, on receipt of it, to deliver over 
the government of the colony to another officer, (General Darling, 
we believe,) and to return forthwith to England ; and, by the same 
despatch, his Lordship was graciously pleased to reinstate the func- 
tionaries whom General Hall had suspended for contumacy or cor- 
ruption, in their respective offices. ‘The decent order of things’ 
‘being thus restored, and the brief career of ‘ radical reform’ ex- 
tinguished with opprobrium, Sir Robert Farquhar soon afterwards 
returned to resume his ‘ paternal sway ;’ which he held in glory and 
honour, till he finally resigned the government in 1823. 


The only comment we shall at present make on these transactions 
is this, that when, in consequence of urgent representations in Par- 
liament, a Commission of Inquiry was at length sent to the Mau- 
ritius in 1825, all that General Hall had reported was found to be 
true,—and a great deal more ! 


Before leaving the Mauritius, to survey the state of slavery in 
the Cape Colony, (which we shall endeavour to do in our next 
Number,) we take the opportunity to notice a letter addressed to us 
from Port Louis, and dated October 20, 1828. The author of this 
communication, while urgently claiming the support of ‘ The Ori- 
ental Herald’ in aid of the ‘ Rights and Liberties’ of the colonists, 
makes the following violent attack upon his Majesty's Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry, who have just finished their investigations in that 
island : 

‘ Since their arrival at the Mauritius, these gentlemen, instead 
of applying for information to people of talent and respectability, 
have had intercourse only with the lowest description of spies and 
informers, to whom they allowed monthly salaries for such dirty 
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services. Besides, they have been doing all in their power to 
kindle the flames of discord between the whites and people of colour, 
who had hitherto lived in’ peace and friendship. In a word, they 
are hated heartily by the whole colony.’ 


Now, we must confess, that this account of the Commissioners’ 
proceedings gives us a higher opinion of their honesty and dili- 
gence in the execution of their arduous duty, than any thing we had) 
previously heard of them. It shows that they have not, like some 
West India Commissioners we could name, been content to receive: 
all their information respecting the condition of the slaves and 
coloured population from those who arrogate to themselves the title 


- of ‘ persons of talent and respectability,’ i. e. the slave-holders and, 


local functionaries. In one of their reports upon the Cape, these 
same Commissioners declare that they were not able to procure any 

useful information whatever respecting the state of that colony from» 
any person in office, although all official persons had been invited: 
by a Government Proclamation to communicate information to 
them. If this was the case at the Cape, (and we shall, ere long, 
fully explain the cause why such was the case there,) a similar re- 

sult might, a fortiori, be expected at the Mauritius. Could the worst 

class of sugar-planters, the traffickers in smuggled slaves, and func- 
tionaries accused of gross malversation and corruption, be expected 
to unfold such deeds of darkness (they, or their kindred, or ac- 

quaintance being implicated) as the Anti-Slavery Society has so. 
assiduously and successfully collected from upwards of three hundred 
witnesses,—witnesses whom these planters and their great patron, 

Sir Robert Farquhar, would doubtless willingly brand with the name 

of ‘spies and informers?’ The Commissioners knew their duty better» 
than to trust to mere ex-parte statements ; and if they have told the 

truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, honestly and 

fairly, to the Home Government, they well deserve the thanks of 
their country, and will, we doubt not, obtain them. There are now, 

fortunately for England, men in office who have honesty and nerve 

enough (at least, we are willing to believe so) to appreciate, as 

they ought to do, a faithful exposure of colonial abuses, and to deal 

with official delinquencies in a very different way from Earl 
Bathurst. 

H. R. 
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Letter on THE Inpi1A TRapE. 
BY CAPTAIN R. MOORSOM, R.N., 
(Addressed to the Editor of ‘ The Liverpool Times,’) 
GENTLEMEN, Whitby, Feb. 17, 1829. 

Tue late meeting at Liverpool, so distinguished by the intelli- 
gence displayed, the numbers who attended, and the importance of 
the cause which brought them together, we may confidently hope, 
will be highly influential in giving an impetus and direction to public 
opinion, and promoting a similar display of it in every city and 
town throughout the kingdom. 

Twenty years have now nearly expired since the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter last became a prominent subject of 
legislative discussion. This lapse of time has been fraught with 
important benefits to the advocates of unrestricted commerce ; it 
has enabled them to enforce and corrobate their general theory, by 
4 more extensive induction of facts; their anticipations of public 
advantage have been realised, and the assertions and sinister fore- 
bodings of their antagonists experienced practical disproof: in the 
conflict, therefore, which is about to ensue, they enter the field, 
furnished with a panoply of argument, sufficient, with common 
prudence and activity, to ensure a triumphant result to their labours. 


Self-love and self-interest, however, mingle in all the transactions 
of man: constant. and familiar experience shows us how closely 
they entwine round the jugment, embarrassing its operations, and 
not unfrequently depriving the clearest evidence of all its efficacy. 
The opposition naturally springing from these sources, we must be 
prepared to expect: already is it arraying itself for the field, and it 
behoves the advocates of free trade to stand equally on the alert ; it 
possesses a vivacious principle of existence, which will render a 
system of judiciously combined operations necessary for its de- 
struction, and it will retain its hold with the desperate and convulsive 
grasp of expiring mortality. 

On no occasion whatever have the deductions of general princi~ 
ples and theory received a more striking confirmation, than that 
which has been obtained by the partial opening of the trade with 
India ; every consequence, which it was asserted would follow from 
a more extensive application of British skill, capital, and enterprise 
in that traffic, has taken place; every prediction has been practi- 
cally verified, and the soundness of the views of those who, in 
1813, were opposed to the renewal of the Company's charter, brought 
to the decisive test of experience. When it was argued, for exam- 
ple, that if fuller scope were given to British ingenuity by the re- 
moval of restrictions, Hindoostan would becomea great and increasing 
mart for the sale of our manufactured produce, what reply did this 
argument receive? The Company’s agents considered and declared 
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such opinions to deserve nothing but contempt and ridicule ; the 
practical men were all in arms—the men who were to be deluded 
by no specious theory ; who took experience for their guide ; who 
had visited India, and were familiarly acquainted with the domestic 
habits, manners, and usages of the Hindoos, and with their pecu- 
liar religious prejudices ;—these gentlemen, almost with one ac- 
cord, declared such an extension of demand to be impossible: the 
Hindoos, it was stated, were so strange a people, so wedded to 
ancient habits, that there neither existed, nor could be generated, 
any inclination or desire for the enjoyment of European commodities, 
‘Ido not,’ says Sir Thomas. Munro, ‘think the Hindoo nation to 
be absolutely unchangeable, but they are as unchangeable as any 
thing can possibly be. In the event of a free trade, I do not think 
there would be any considerable increase in the demand for Euro- 
pean goods ; there is no gradation in the consumption ; the wealthy 
Hindoo purchases no more than his poorer neighbour.’ To this 
gentleman, and to the class which he represents, the unanswerable 
reply can be given, that the yalue of British goods exported, has 
risen in twelve years from 1,541,245/. to 3,751,5711. In the im- 
ports from India, a still more extraordinary increase has taken place, 
evidently showing that this extension of trade has correspondently 
stimulated the Natives tofurther production. But, as is well known, 
this great change has been attended by no sinister effect. We have 
been brought into closer contact with our Indian fellow-subjects ; 
we have been permitted to view them with our own eyes, and not 
as heretofore through those of the Company's agents. These cir- 
cumstances, however, notwithstanding all predictions to the contrary, 
have not alarmed the Hindoos, nor in any instance have their pre- 
judices been called into increased action. Where are the records of 
the insubordination, the revolts, or the ruin, which, it was unblush- 
ingly asserted, must certainly be the effect of allowing to English- 
men a freer intercourse with India? They are no where to be 
found ; they have vanished into air—‘into thin air.’ We have ap- 
proached the Hindoos, and, instead of finding them indifferent to 
the commodities and conveniences offered to them, they evince 
themselves to be eagerly anxious for their possession. ‘ The Eng- 
lish shawls, and different kinds of printed cottons,’ says Malcolm, 
‘which are now common in Hindovostan, have hardly.yet found their 
way into Central India ;’ but when Bishop Heber proceeded on the 
visitation of his diocese, he soon discovered that commerce and 
traffic had enlarged the circle of consumption, and were pressing 
forward with rapid strides. Wherever he came, he usually ‘found 
that commercial enterprise had preceded him. When upwards of 
a thousand miles from Calcutta, the Bishop observes, ‘ English 
cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to be met with com- 
monly in wear among the people of the country, and may, I learned 
to my surprise, be bought best and cheapest, as well as all kinds 
of hardware, crockery, &c. at Pallee, a large town and celebrated 
mart in Marwar, on the edge of the desert, where, till lately, no 
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European was known to have penetrated.’ The inference from 
facts like these, and which might be multiplied, ad infinitum, is de- 
cisive. We may be allowed to entertain a confident hope, that, in 
the discussions soon to take place, they may act as a kind of con- 
ductor, and serve to carry off, and render innocuous, such electrical 
phenomena as the witnesses of the Company may be prepared to 
exhibit for the instruction and entertaiment of the Legislature.* 
“To whatever quarter our attention is turned, the benefits arising 
from the relaxation of monopoly, and from the more intimate con- 
nection of Englishmen with the iuhabitants of India, become 
visible. Superiority of quality and cheapness promote the sale of 
our manufactured produce, and extend its consumption beyond. the 
marrow boundaries in which it has hitherto. been confined ; thus 
adding to the comforts of the Native population, and stimulating 
and rewarding the industry of the mother country. New articles of 
traffic are discovered, and brought into general use ; while others 
already in existence, which, when left to the management of Hin- 
doos, were unsaleable in Europe, on account of the rude and im- 
perfect process employed in their preparation, by the application of 
English skill and capital, have obtained the first place in the 
market. Europeans, indeed, first began the culture of indigo in 
Bengal about forty-five years ago ; but it is material to observe, 
‘that a moderate rate of freight and facility of conveyance, the off- 
spring of free trade, have been no trifling elements in giving it 
those advantages which have now nearly rendered inoperative the 
competition of indigo from every other part of the world.t 


If such effects have followed the imperfect privileges, so tar- 
dily and ungraciously conceded, which the public now enjoy, what 
may we not be entitled to expect if the trade to India were really 
and in fact thrown open? If the mere appearance of the sun 
above the horizon has had so powerful an influence in dispelling 
those vapours by which the atmosphere had so long been obscured, 
a will be the consequence of the full blaze of his meridian 

ams ? 


It is a circumstance to be perpetually borne in mind, and a con- 
sideration which must become a principle of our belief, and be 
adopted for the guidance and regulation of our future conduct, that 
however freely we may be allowed to visit the shores of India, to 
whatever extent, and on whatever terms, we may be permitted to 
pile up the warehouses of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, with our 
merchandise ; if it be conceded us to navigate in ships of any size, 
and to every port where the ocean will carry our flag,—that still, 





* Sir Thomas Munro’s evidence is said to have electrified the House 
of Commons. 

+ In 1826, the quantity of Bengal indigo imported into this country 
was 7,673,710 lbs. ; in 1807, the quantity was 5,153,966 lbs. ; and in 1786, 
245,000 lbs.—Vide ‘ Bancroft on Permanent Colours,’ vol. i. p. 250. 
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the mother country can never reap the fullness of benefit from her 
Indian possessions, if access to the interior be limited or denied. 
Until the trader can freely visit every district of Hindoostan, un- 
licensed, and without rendering himself liable to arbitrary depor- 
tation, it is manifest, that, however strong the current of traffic 
may be, ages will pass over before it reach those places where the 
present practices of the Hindoos have not been forced into a dis- 
conformity with their ancient institutions. A large portion of the 
inhabitants of India, living scattered in villages, lying out of the 
usual routes, and betwixt which and the great towns communi- 
cation is difficult, must necessarily and long retain a primitive sim- 
plicity of manners. People in such situations, experience shows, 
rarely, of their own accord, become sensible of new wants ; nor, if 
this feeling be aroused, can they be expected to take any very 
active steps to remedy a deficiency or obviate an inconvenience 
to which they may be exposed. A Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in 1810 to inquire into the affairs of 
India, has given the following general picture of such establish- 
ments: ‘A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds or thousands of acres of 
arable or waste land. Politically viewed, it resembles a township or 
corporation. It has its own municipal officers ; its priest, school- 
master, and astrologer, together with every artisan necessary for 
preparing those instruments of agriculture which the simple habits 
of the villagers require. Under this form of municipal government, 
the inhabitants of the country have lived from time immemorial. 
The boundaries of the village have seldom been altered ; the same 
name, the same interests, and even the same families, have con- 
tinued for ages. The inhabitants give themselves no trouble about 
the breaking up and division of kingdoms ; while the village 
remains entire, they care not to what sovereign it devolves ; its 
natural economy remains unchanged.’ We have here, Gentlemen, 
the perfect exemplar of a society in which the wisdom of our ances- 


‘tors is received as an imperative rule for the guidance of the con- 


duct, and from which every attempt to deviate, should it ever be 
made, will be esteemed a dangerous innovation: the son, here, 
merely occupies the place of the father, and life knows. nothing of 


‘progression or advancement. In such a situation, the human mind 


stagnates, and its powers become impaired ; no sense of the incon- 
veniences unde which they labour, or any desire to remedy them, 
will ever be awakened. Improvement must receive its first impulse 
from the arrival and example of strangers; for men are only 


‘softened by intercourse mutually profitable, and instructed by com- 


paring their own notions with those of others. The inhabitants of 
the remote districts of India will, it is probable, learn the use, and 
receive the desire of accommodations more extensively diversified, 
from ambulatory traders, like to those once so common and so 


‘necessary in England, and of whose existence there every vestige 


has nearly disappeared before the progress of opulence. It is 
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European was known to have penetrated.’ The inference from 
facts like these, and which might be multiplied, ad infinitum, is de- 
cisive. We may be allowed to entertain a confident hope, that, in 
the discussions soon to take place, they may act as a kind of con- i 
ductor, and serve to carry off, and render innocuous, such electrical { 
phenomena as the witnesses of the Company may be prepared to 
exhibit for the instruction and entertaiment of the Legislature.* 
“To whatever quarter our attention is turned, the benefits arising 
from the relaxation of monopoly, and from the more intimate con- 
nection of Englishmen with the iuvhabitants of India, become 
visible. Superiority of quality and cheapness promote the sale of 
our manufactured produce, and extend its consumption beyond. the | 
marrow boundaries in which it has hitherto - been confined ; thus 
adding to the comforts of the Native population, and stimulating 
and rewarding the industry of the mother country. New articles of 
traffic are discovered, and brought into general use; while others 
already in existence, which, when left to the management of Hin- 
doos, were unsaleable in Europe, on account of the rude and im- 
perfect process employed in their preparation, by the application of 
English skill and capital, have obtained the first place in the 
market. Europeans, indeed, first began the culture of indigo in 

Bengal about forty-five years ago; but it is material to observe, : 
‘that a moderate rate of freight and facility of conveyance, the off- 
spring of free trade, have been no trifling elements in giving it 
those advantages which have now nearly rendered inoperative the 
competition of indigo from every other part of the world.f 


If such effects have followed the imperfect privileges, so tar- 
dily and ungraciously conceded, which the public now enjoy, what 
may we not be entitled to expect if the trade to India were really 
and in fact thrown open? If the mere appearance of the sun {! 
above the horizon has had so powerful an influence in dispelling 
those vapours by which the atmosphere had so long been obscured, 
a will be the consequence of the full blaze of his meridian 

ams ? 


It is a circumstance to be perpetually borne in mind, and a con- | 








sideration which must become a principle of our belief, and be 
adopted for the guidance and regulation of our future conduct, that 
however freely we may be allowed to visit the shores of India, to 
whatever extent, and on whatever terms, we may be permitted to 
pile up the warehouses of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, with our 
merchandise ; if it be conceded us to navigate in ships of any size, 
and to every port where the ocean will carry our flag,—that still, 











* Sir Thomas Munro’s evidence is said to have electrified the House 
of Commons. 
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the mother country can never reap the fullness of benefit from her 
Indian possessions, if access to the interior be limited or denied. 
Until the trader can freely visit every district of Hindoostan, un- 
licensed, and without rendering himself liable to arbitrary depor- 
tation, it is manifest, that, however strong the current of traffic 
may be, ages will pass over before it reach those places where the 
present practices of the Hindoos have not been forced into a dis- 
conformity with their ancient institutions. A large portion of the 
inhabitants of India, living scattered in villages, lying out of the 
usual routes, and betwixt which and the great towns communi- 
cation is difficult, must necessarily and long retain a primitive sim- 
plicity of manners. People in such situations, experience shows, 
rarely, of their own accord, become sensible of new wants ; nor, if 
this feeling be aroused, can they be expected to take any very 
active steps to remedy a deficiency or obviate an inconvenience 
to which they may be exposed. A Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in 13810 to inquire into the affairs of 
India, has given the following general picture of such establish- 
ments: ‘A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds or thousands of acres of 
arable or waste land. Politically viewed, it resembles a township or 
corporation. It has its own municipal officers ; its priest, school- 
master, and astrologer, together with every artisan necessary for 
preparing those instruments of agriculture which the simple habits 
of the villagers require. Under this form of municipal government, 
the inhabitants of the country have lived from time immemorial. 
The boundaries of the village have seldom been altered ; the same 
name, the same interests, and even the same families, have con- 
tinued for ages. The inhabitants give themselves no trouble about 
the breaking up and division of kingdoms ; while the village 
remains entire, they care not to what sovereign it devolves ; its 
natural economy remains unchanged.’ We have here, Gentlemen, 
the perfect exemplar of a society in which the wisdom of our ances- 
‘tors is received as an imperative rule for the guidance of the con- 
duct, and from which every attempt to deviate, should it ever be 
made, will be esteemed a dangerous innovation: the son, here, 
merely occupies the place of the father, and life knows. nothing of 
‘progression or advancement. In such a situation, the human mind 
stagnates, and its powers become impaired ; no sense of the incon- 
veniences unde which they labour, or any desire to remedy them, 


‘will ever be awakened. Improvement must receive its first impulse 


from the arrival and example of strangers; for men are only 
softened by intercourse mutually profitable, and instructed by com- 
paring their own notions with those of others. The inhabitants of 
the remote districts of India will, it is probable, learn the use, and 
receive the desire of accommodations more extensively diversified, 
from ambulatory traders, like to those once so common and so 
‘necessary in England, and of: whose existence there every vestige 
has nearly disappeared before the progress of opulence. It is 
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worthy of remark, that the advantages to be derived from this 
mode of communication with the interior were perceived by the 
Company at an early period of their career, and its adoption pressed 
upon. their factors. About ninety years after their first establish- 
ment, we find them writing to their factories, and advising the em- 
ployment of Armenians especially, ‘ because,’ as they state, ‘ that 
people could vend English woollens, by carrying small quantities 
into the interior provinces, and could collect all kinds of goods suited 
to the European market, better than could be done by any of the 
regular agents of the Company.’ 

An excuse has been offered for the first establishment of the East 
India Company, by alleging the peculiar circumstances of England 
at the time, her deficiency of enterprise and want of capital. This 
argument was brought forward by Mr. Hope at the Liverpool 
Meeting, and it has been sanctioned by the authority and name of 
Buckingham. Were we to allow this to be a true exposition of 
the state of England at that time, there are, I should suppose, few 
persons at the present day who would deem that policy justifiable 
which was to divert, by the grant of peculiar privileges, a portion 
of her scanty capital into a channel hitherto untried. But, Gentle- 
men, it may, I think, be satisfactorily shown, that this argument 
has no foundation in truth; and the transactions of the Company 
itself, during the first dozen years of its existence, prove, that indi- 
vidual enterprise and capital were to be found in England adequate 
to conducting so distant a trade as that to India. The reign of 
Henry VII. is an important epoch in English history. By 
the marriage of that monarch, the conflicting pretensions of the 
two Roses became united ; civil war had been succeeded by internal 
tranquillity, a condition favourable to national improvement, and 
the accumulation of capital, Henry was extremely attentive to 
foreign commerce, and passed many laws for its regulation ; and, 
although we cannot praise the judgment and policy which dictated 
such laws, yet there is every reason to believe, that the attention to 
traffic thus shown by the King, had a beneficial effect in rendering 
it more respectable, and in relieving it from that contumely and 
scorn which the feudal system had so natural a tendency to generate. 
It was only by accident that Henry missed being the patron of 
Columbus. Cabot, who first displayed the English flag on the 
coast of America, although a Venetian by birth, is stated to have 
ong resided at Bristol as a merchant; and it is important to 
observe, that of the four vessels of which his squadron was com- 
posed, only one belonged to the King ; the rest were the property 

of private adventurers. Thus, Gentlemen, a century before the 
establishment of the East India Company, the English were follow- 
ing close upon the steps of the Spaniards, and emulating the 
example set by that people. In the reign of Edward VII, 
Willoughby’s voyage took place ; this was also a private adventure, 
fitted out at an expense of 6,000/., in forty-nine shares ; its object, 
the discovery of a North-east passage to India. The result. of this 
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voyage is well known; the commander, with his ship's crew, perished 
on the coast of Lapland ; but Chancellour, the second in command, 
eventually reached the port of Archangel, and succeeded inestablishing 
acommercial intercourse betwixt England and Russia. The expedi- 
tions of Hudson, Davis, and Frobisher, were next undertaken; 
although embarked in vessels, which at the present day would be 
considered totally unfit for the purpose, these adventurers pursued 
their object with the most daring spirit ; and the enlarged experience 
of modern times has borne testimony to the accuracy of their obser- 
vations. But the reputation obtained by these expeditions was soon 
to be eclipsed by one still more adventurous. In 1577, Drake 
sailed from Plymouth, having five ships under his orders, equipped 
from private funds, and after encountering many perils, finally suc- 
ceeded in circumnavigating the globe. When achievements like 
these are kept in recollection, to which many more might. be 
added, it will scarcely be maintained that England was deficient in 
petsonal enterprise. Nor did the energy of her merchants fall short 
of that displayed by her sailors and commanders. English com- 
merce, in the early part of Elizabeth's reign, had extended itself to 
the Netherlands, the Canary Islands, the coasts of Guinea and 
Brazil, to Newfoundland, and to Spitzbergen. The trade of Eng- 
land with Russia gradually increased; and by the Volga and the 
Caspian entering Persia, flourished to that degree, that in 1563 the 
presence of three agents was necessary at Casbin, the seat of the 
Persian court. ‘Turkey and the Levant were also visited, and the 
tratfic with Germany, and the central parts of Europe, was pushed 
with a vigour which excited even the jealousy of the Hanse towns. 
When capital existed adequate to carry on a commerce like this, 
a portion would naturally be found for the trade with India; nor 
does it require any extraordinary credulity to believe, that even had 

. no charter of privileges ever been granted, the sum of 68,3731., 
which was the cost of the first expedition, might easily have been 
obtained from individual funds. 

During the whole of this period the public attention was con- 
tinually directed towards India, by the report of the advantages 
which the Dutch and Portuguese derived from their intercourse 
with that country; at length, a royal charter having previously 
been obtained,in 1601, the first English commercial expedition to the 
East set sail from- England. By their charter, however, the adven- 
' turers ‘were not erected into a Joint Stock, but into a Regulated 

Company ; in which every member advanced such a portion of the 
capital stock as he could afford, and traded with it for his own 
exclusive benefit ; a condition of things nearly approaching to a 
system of free trade. Many companies on similar principles have 
t existed up to the present time, and so perfectly innocuous in their 
effects, that not a few persons have been ignorant of their existence. 
In this manner did the Company continue to traffic for twelve years 
with perfect success, until at length the Governor and Directors 
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obtained an influence which enabled them to pass a resolution, that 
the trade should in future be conducted on the joinst stock principle; 
an arrangement which threw into their hands the entire management 
and power of the concern. This change was socn attended with 
results unfavourable to the interest of the parties concerned ; the 
profits, which, under the old system, in a series of years, had reached 
171 per cent., quickly fell to 874 per cent. under the new system 
which had been adopted. Previously, the Company had been free 
from debts ; but the carelessness of management, and the rage for 
territorial acquisitions, naturally engendered in a joint stock com- 
pany, soon produced serious involvements: so early as 1627, the 
Company acknowledged that they had contracted debts to the 
amount of 200,0001., and that their stock had fallen to 20 per cent. 
discount. From that period up to the present day, the concerns of 
the Company have been a system of expedients ; a system in which 
delusion has been purposely kept up; a system in which increase 
of debt has been denominated increase of capital; and in which 
trade has been carried on, not for the emolument to be derived from 
it, but for the sake of the power and patronage which fell to. the 
share of those to whom its management was intrusted. Unable, 
almost from its earliest infancy, to withstand the slightest compe- 
tition, the Company has contrived to obtain succour and support by 
parasitically linking itself to the Government of England, and thus 
diving deeply into the pockets of the community, to every member 
of which it would deny intercourse with those countries which, in 
the wantonness of power, it throws open to the enterprise of aliens 


and of foreigners.—Your’s, &c. 
Ricuarp Mooxsom. 
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(From a Correspondent of ‘ The Morning Chronicle.’) 


Ir has been matter of astonishment for a considerable time, that 
$0 little good tea is to be had at any of the shops in the metropolis. 
The public have been long crying out against the scarcity of an 
article which is now considered as a necessary of life, and have at- 
tributed the overflow of bad tea to the labours of impostors, such as 
were a few years ago charged with having sold weeds and sloe- 
leaves as a substitute. That there are persons who continue to 
palm English-grown tea upon the lower orders, there is no question ; 
but they are encouraged to make experiments in consequence of the 
enormous quantities of inferior tea imported into this country. Of 
late’‘years, an article called Souchi has been imported by the East 
India Company, of such quality as to be unfit for use except the fla- 
vour is smothered by a mixture with tea of a much better descrip- 
tion. In proportion as this tea and other teas of a low description 
are thrust down our throats, is the importation of the superior kind 
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‘diminished ; and the facilities of making a sloe or bramble substi- 
tute are increased. The great tea dealers acknowledge that they 
are unable to procure for their customers, at this advanced period 
of the trade, such tea as every body could obtain even in the year 
1793, when tea was considered in its childhood in this country. It 
is worth while to inspect the books of the Honourable Company 
relative to this heavy complaint. It is well known that the best 
kinds of black tea are Campoi, Souchong, and Pekoe. These inva- 
riably fetch the highest prices. It appears from the documents of 
the Company, that in the year 1793, they sold 

Of Campoi tea 1,050,910 Ibs. 

Of Souchong ditto 1,153,504 Ibs. 

Of Pekoe ditto 84,385 Ibs. 

It also appears from similar authority, that in 1828 the Company 

sold 
Of Campoi tea 243,200 Ibs. only 
Of Souchong ditto 264,400 Ibs. only 
Of Pekoe ditto 59,215 Ibs. only 

In the same year, the Company imported of Souchi tea, a wretch- 
‘ed drug, 98,455 lbs. The tea-dealers, when this tea was presented 
for sale, could not guess what it was made of. It was put up 
at the March sale of 1828, for 2s. 8d.; but the trade would not 
touch it. At the December sale, however, the Company got rid of 
it at from 2s. lid. to 2s. 2d. per pound. 

Upon looking, then, to the proper authorities, it will be found, 
that notwithstanding the immense increase of population within the 
last thirty-five or thirty-six years, there was more fine black tea 
imported by the East India Company in the year 1793, by 
1,613,509 lbs. than was imported in 1828. The tea-dealers admit 
that the Company make up for the deficiency in quality, by import- 
ing quantity ; but they at the same time declare that in Hamburgh, 
and in various parts of the Continent, the best tea is to be had in 
‘the greatest abundance. 

_ The profits of the Company form naturally a primary question 
with the public. By the Charter they put up the tea for sale at the 
original cost, freight and charges included, so that a farthing in the 
pound advance is a good profit to them at all times. An idea of 
their profits on tea may be formed from the advance upon the Con- 
gou teas sold at the last sale in December. ‘Those teas were put 
up at ls. 8d. and fetched 2s. 3d., by which the Company cleared 7d. 
per lb. ‘The retail dealers’ profit amounts to from 1s. to 2s. per lb. ; 
and if they throw in a little home adulteration, it often extends to 
3s. The wholesale dealer, who must be possessed of such a capital 
as would enable him to trade to China himself on the most extensive 
-scale, and who must permit scores to be chalked up on the part of 
the retailers, by which he is often defrauded, is compelled to pay 
ready money for all his purchases, and must be satisfied with one 
penny per pound profit, It is often the case, too, that if a retailer 
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fix upon a certain chest of tea, the wholesale dealer is obliged, in 
order to accommodate his customer, to purchase from 150 to 190 
more of the East India Company. It is asserted by the first per- 
sons in the trade, that the immense profits accruing to the Com- 
pany have, instead of prompting them to liberal acts, produced a 
griping and mercenary spirit, like that which is produced by the 
sight of bags of gold uponamiser. This body of incorporated 
tradesmen, who stand many of them high amongst our legislators, 
are accused of acting upon principles of economy to their servants, 
such as they never have recommended in a constitutional sense. 


Since the publication of the correspondence between the tea- 
dealers and the East India Company, on the subject of the lot-money, 
a most unreasonable mode of adding to the finances of the latter, 
the predominating spirit of retrenchment has shown itself in a man- 
ner the most objectionable. It is known that the lot-money was 
put on at the rate of upwards of 5,000. a-year to the trade, and 
persevered in on the ground that it was to go to defray the expense 
incurred by the employment of labourers. Although the lot-money 
has not been reduced one farthing, the weekly allowance of the 
labourers has been reduced at the worst season of the year, and at a 
time when the price of bread was high. 

It has been long the habit of the East India Company to boast 
of the privileges which they give to their servants, and they have 
set forth the following statement in testimony of their liberality. 

‘ The indulgence of private trade from the United Company of 
Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, to the com- 
manders and officers of their freighted ships : 

‘ The Court of Directors of the said Company, desiring to give 
all due and fitting encouragement to the commanders and officers 
of ships employed in their service, have resolved to allow them to 
participate in the Company’s exclusive trade, by permitting them 
to occupy tonnage to the following extent, in any goods except 
woollens, camlets, and warlike stores, which articles they have 
thought proper to reserve for the sole trade and account of the 
Company ; and as further indulgence to the commanders and offi- 
cers, the Court have agreed with the owners of ships employed 
in their service, to permit the commanders and officers to export 
and import goods to the extent of the tonnage herein mentioned, 
free from any charge of freight.’ Here follows a list, particularis- 
ing the indulgencies. From this it would appear, that the Com- 
pany made most magnificent allowances for the hazard and labours 
of their servants ; but in many instances—and we defy the Com- 
pany to deny the assertion—those servants who have been thus ad- 
mitted to participate in the Company’s ‘ exclusive trade,’ have had 
good reason to lament such participation, having been charged for 
the indulgence, not less than from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
per cent. upon the goods upon which they ventured to speculate. 
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Proceepincs at Birmincuam! 


Mr. Bucxincuam delivered his Course of Lectures at the Theatre 
of the Philosophical Institution at Birmingham, in the week com- 
mencing on Monday the 2d of March. ‘The audience were at first 
about ninety persons, .and they increased daily, till they exceeded 
three hundred. The interest evinced was deep and general through- 
out ; and the feeling’ manifested towards its close, may be suffi- 
ciently gathered from the following extract : 


From ‘ The Birmingham Gazette,’ March 16. 


‘Mr. Buckingham delivered his supplementary lecture on the state 
of trade to the Test, at the rooms of the Philosophical Society, on Mon- 
day last. Occupying upwards of three hours and a half in the delivery, 
it becomes impossible to do more than enumerate some of the prominent 
heads under which his most able and elaborate inquiry was pursued. Mr. 
Buckingham commenced with describing the origin and constitution of 
the East India Company, the qualifications of Proprietors, and the unfit- 
ness of the Directors tv manage either the commerce or government of 
so vast an empire ; contending that the practical effect of their misma- 
nagement had been, not to benefit either country, but to involve the 
Company in debt in both ; and that, in consequence of their incapacity to 
exercise the trust reposed in them, they ought to be deprived of their 
exclusive possession and privileges. After adverting to the disabilities 
under which the English not actually in the Company’s service labour in 
India, to the desire which universally prevails among the Natives to pos- 
sess British manufactures of every description, and to the obstacles to 
the gratification of this desire, Mr, Buckingham proceeded to point out 
the beneficial effects that would necessarily result to the commerce and 
manufactures of this country, hy opening the continent of India to the 
settlement of Englishmen—the consequent improvement of all the pro- 
ductions of its soil, its tendency to abolish slavery in our Western colo- 
nies, as well as to the total suppression of the revolting superstition of 
the Hindoos—the pilgrimage to Juggernaut, the sacrifice of children, 
and the burning of wido'vs. The exclusive nature of the Company’s trade 
to China, their jealousy wt the least participation of this exclusive mono- 
poly in the quadrupled price of tea, the vast population of China, the ac- 
tive and consuming character of the people, their disposition, if permit- 
ted, to receive the produce of this country, and the injury sustained by 
our shipping and mercantile interests, were severally treated of and en- 
forced. In conclusion, Mr. Buckingham earnestly enjoined the necessity 
of union and co-operation in the endeavour to wrest the monopoly from 
its present possessors by a persevering opposition to the renewal of their 
Charter. At the termination of the lecture, the President of the Philoso- 
phical Society, the Rev. John Corrie, rose and addressed the audience to 
the following effect : 


““T understand that, at Liverpool and Manchester, where, as you 
have heard from him, Mr. Buckingham has been giving lectures, the 
audience, at both places, at the conclusion of the lectures, expressed 
their approbation by a vote of thanks. Permit me to ask, if it would be 
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agreeable to you that we should follow their example? The very lively: 
interest these lectures have excited—the numerous and increasing 
audiences by which they have been attended—and especially the feelings 

ou have so repeatedly and warmly manifested this morning, seem to 
tome no room for doubt or hesitation. I venture, therefore, without fur- 
ther introduction, to propose that “‘ the respectful and cordial thanks. of 
this assembly be presented to Mr. Buckingham, in testimony of our 
admiration of the very able and deeply interesting course of lectures 
which he has now concluded.” Circumstances compel me to be very’ 
brief in this address ; but I trust you will permit me to gratify my own 
feelings, by stating that Mr. Buckingham is by far the most accomplished 
lecturer it has ever been my lot to hear. (The concurrence of the audience 
in this opinion was testified by loud, repeated, und long-continued applause.) 
In regard to the lecture of this morning, which has fixed and delighted 
our attention for nearly four hours—which has combined all the resources 
of eloquence—facts—arguments—vivid description of the effects of dif- 
ferent systems of civil and commercial policy—irony—wit—invective— 
in regard to this most brilliant and powerful discourse, I would only 
make one observation, and 1 am persuaded I shall give no offence to Mr. 
Buckingham, nor, I trust, to any of this audience—if I remind you of a 
circumstance which some forty years ago occurred in the House of Com- 
mons. It was at the conclusion of that memorable speech with which 
Mr. Sheridan introduced one of the charges against Warren Hastings, 
and which, by the great authorities of the day, was said to have equalled, 
or surpassed, all that had ever been heard or read of ancient or modern 
eloquence—at the conclusion of that speech, which had enraptured, en- 
chanted, overpowered the House, it was thought necessary to adjourn 
immediately, and to come to no decision on the subject-matter of the 
speech in their excited and agitated state of feeling. Permit me to recom- 
mend a similar caution on the present occasion, and to express my hope, 
that, while you treasure in your memories a part, at least, of that endless 
ov of novel and curious information which has been so profusely 
spread before you—while you retain, as you cannot fail to retain, a 
vivid impression of the nature and bearing of that evidence which Mr. 
Buckingham has, with such extraordinary ability, stated and expressed— 
you would get before you form any decided conclusion on that most 
important, I repeat it, most important, topic, which was the great object 
of the lecture ; whatever opinions you may ultimately entertain—what- 
ever proceedings you may ultimately adopt, at least have the satisfaction 
of feeling confident they have not been the result of momentary excites 
ment, but of cool, deliberate, and mature reflection.” 

‘The proposal was seconded by Joseph Walker, Esq., Builiff, and the 
vote was passed amidst the most animated applause of the company. Mr. 
Buckingham was so much overpowered, that it was with extreme diffi- 
ony he could give expression to his feelings. An address from Mr. 
Buckingham appears in this paper, in which he submits a plan in prose- 
Fe of his endeavour to promote a free trude to all parts of the Eastern: 

orld. 


The following is the Address referred to; and, as it is intended 
to pursue the same plan in all the great mercantile and manufac- 
turing towns and districts which Mr. Buckingham may visit, it is 
thought best to insert it here, to show the distant readers of ‘ Tue 
Orienta, Herarp’ the nature of the information which it is. 
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likely to contain for their gratification, by the measures here taken 
to: acquire it. 
‘ To the Inhabitants of Birmingham, 


‘Mr. Buckingham cannot quit the town of Birmingham without ex-. 
pressing his regret, that the rapid succession of his engagements should 
render it impossible for him to pay his personal respects to the many dis- 
tinguished families and individuals from whom he has received, durin 
his’ short stay among them, so many unequivocal and flattering proofs o 
sincere and deep interest in the great public object of which he is the 
humble advocate—a Free Trade to every part of the Eastern World. He 
takes this, therefore, as the only practicable method of assuring them, 
that at no _— previously visited by him with the same view, has he re- 
ceived higher gratification or more certain indications of a powerful 
sympathy being awakened by the Lectures which he has recently had the 
honour to deliver before them. He hopes at some future, and not very 
distant period, to have the happiness of meeting them again, and offering 
further illustrations of the benefits which they have it in their power to 
secure for themselves, this country, and mankind, by preventing the fur- 
ther renewal of the existing monopoly of trade to the East. 

‘In the mean time, and with the hope of thus assisting, at least,to keep 
alive the interest now so powerfully excited, Mr. Buckingham takes the 
present occasion to say, that out of the profits arising from the delivery 
of his Lectures, a portion has been laid aside for the supply of such pub- 
lications as may be most desirable for reference and use to any Associa- 
tion that may be formed in Birmingham, with the express view of pro- 
moting the great question of Free Trade to the East; and that an equal 

ortion will be appropriated as rewards for the composition of certain 

rize Essays descriptive of the present state of Birmingham and its sur- 
rounding districts, especially with reference to its trade and manufactures, 
its commercial relations with other parts of the globe, and an enumeration’ 
of the probable advantages which the town and neighbourhood would de-: 
rive frum the opening of a free commercial intercourse with all the vast 
and populous regions of the East. 

‘ These Essays are to be composed, as nearly as the candidates may find 
practicable, on the models of “‘ The Account of Bussorah, the chief Em- 

orium of the Persian Gulf,” which will be found in “‘ The Oriental 

erald,” vol. xix. p. 36, and ‘‘ The Account of the Trade to Smyrna, the 
Principal Mart of the Levant,” which is contained in the same work, 
vol. x. p. 72. For such as may be presented before the Ist of August 
next, the following premiums will be given: 


For the first in order of merit ............ £25 
OOOO ia bon nlintn suenin eueiese “4 aiine apne 10 
II hah 5 bode weskblamauedins 5 


*In addition to which, the sum of 5/. will be given for any other article , 
illustrative of the local resources and manufactures of Birmingham, which 
may be deemed sufficiently complete and interesting to deserve insertion 
in “ The Oriental Herald.” 

‘ The principal object of thus inviting compositions of this nature is 
to make ‘* The Oriental Herald” the channel of conveying to the inhabit- 
ants of the Eastern World, among whom its circulation is much greater 
than that of any other English publication that can be named, the best 
information respecting the manufacturing and mercantile power of Great 
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Britain, so that India and England may be each intimately acquainted 
with all the articles respectively produced by either, and thus to bind ‘the. 
two hemispheres more closely together by the most indissoluble of. all 
ties—natural and reciprocal interest—and perpetually increasing demand 
and supply. 

‘ It is intended, also, by this graduated scale of rewards, to encourage 
the exertions of several candidates ; but Mr. Buckingham leaves the de-. 
cision of their comparative merits to better judgments than his own—for 
which purpose he proposes to submit such compositions as may be depo- 
sited at the Philosophical Institution before the Ist of August next, to the 
judgment of the following public officers and gentlemen of the town of 
Binningham. who have kindly undertaken the arbitration, and whose 
award will be final : 


‘ Wittram Hamper, Esq., Magistrate, 

The Hicu and Low Baitirr, 

The Presrpent, the Vice-Presipent, and the SECRETARY 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 

The Presipent, the Vice-PresipENT, and the SECRETARY 
of the Philosophical Institution, 

Epwarp JounsTong, M.D., 

JoHNn JounsTone, M.D., 

Rev. Rann Kennepy, M.A., 

Tuomas Attwoop, Esq., Banker. 

JOSHUA SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., Merchant, 

E. T. Moore, Esq., Merchant, 

Wix1Am Puipson, Esq., Assay Master, 

JoserH Freperick Lepsam, Esq., 

Mr. Hix, of Hazelwood.’ 


It is understood that very early steps will be taken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Birmingham, to convene a Public Meeting on 
the subject ; when we have no doubt the spirit and intelligence of 
that town will be manifested in the resolutions and petitions which 
will result from it. 





Proceepincs at Bristow. 


Tue delivery of Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures at Bristol, which 
commenced on Monday the 16th of March, was attended with even 
more marked success than at Birmingham. On the first day the 
audience scarcely exceeded eighty persons: two causes operating 
disadvantageously—one, the great excitement occasioned in Bristol 
by the pending Catholic Question ; the other, a very strong feeling 
on the part of the West Indian merchants of the port, that the 
opening of India to colonisation would lead to the improvement 
and introduction of East India sugars, and thus injure their pro- 
perty. Notwithstanding these obstacles, however, the audiences 
increased daily ; and, at the closing lecture, on Monday the 23d, 
exceeded five hundred in number. .The spacious Music Hall was 
filled even to the gallery; and on the platform, from which Mr. 
Buckingham spoke, were seated the Mayor, and several members 
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of the corporation, with forty or fifty of the principal ladies and 
gentlemen of Bristol. The whole lecture, which lasted nearly four 
hours, was listened to with the greatest attention ; and its reception 
by the audience may be inferred from the following extracts : 


From ‘ The Bristol Gazette, March 19. 


* On Monday last, Mr. Buckingham, who is well known as the able 
and spirited Editor of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ and whose works are in 
the hands of every lover of Eastern Literature, commenced a Series of 
Lectures on the past and present state of the East, particularly in regard 
to its trade with this country. The first subject which he touched upon 
was Egypt. It was not to be expected that much which was new could 
be brought forward of a country so amply described by ancient authors 
and modern travellers, among the latter of whom the Lecturer himself 
holds so distinguished a place; yet we were highly pleased by the easy, 
affable and unostentatious manner in which Mr. Buckingham recited the 
narrative of his Travels, and felt peculiar interest in accompanying him, 
as it were, in a revisit to the Pyramids, Catacombs, the Sphynxes, the 
Colossal Statues, the Baths, the Temples, and the Monuments of that 
wonderful portion of the Globe. Mr. Buckingham took a systematic 
view of Egypt, including its geography, antiquities, climate, animals, 
vegetable and mineral producticns, chief towns, commerce, govern- 
ment, religion and manners. As he proceeded he enlivened his narra- 
tive by various anecdotes and adventures personal to himself, and by: 
reflections made on the spot: these reflections to our mind were the moat 
interesting part of his Lectures, for they bespoke good taste and sound 
judgment: in them we appeared to identify the reality of the wonders 
he described. We purposely abstain from running into detail, because 
at the present moment we have not room, and secondly, one all-absorb- 
ing subject attracts men’s attention ; but we can with perfect confidence 
assure our classical readers that they will derive a high treat in attending 
these Lectures ; they will find every thing they have read of in Herodo- 
tus, Strabo and Diodorus in ancient history, or in Denon, Belzoni, and 
the Lecturer himself, in modern times, revived and retouched. 


‘ Of the great and important object of these Lectures—the value of an 
open trade to India—we shall go into more detail when Mr. Buck. 
ingham has concluded his Supplementary Lecture; at present he is 
merely leading his friends, like a skilful and amusing guide, through 
the classical regions of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Babylon, Media and Persia, and will then conduct them to Hindoostan, 
where all the riches of the East will be laid open to their view, and the 
means of attaining a share-of them pointed cut, if the hurtful and un- 
just monopoly of the East India Company can be set aside: an event not 
less interesting to our fellow-citizens in a commercial point of view, than 
desirable and beneficial to the nation at large. 

‘ Mr. Buckingham delivered himself ina colloquial and narrative style, 
and it struck us, whilst he was recounting his adventures, that he might 
with more propriety than the celebrated Mathews, assume the signifi- 
cant appellation of being ‘ At Home’ with his friends. We are sure 
that his audience felt themselves in that pleasant situation, and testified 
their gratification by their unanimous plaudits. Perhaps no man exist- 
ing has gone through more adventures than Mr. Buckingham. His 
‘* Travels’ history” is indeed wonderful—and the cruel and unjust treat- 
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ment he received from the Indian Government entitles him to the s 
pathy, not only of every friend to a free Press, but to every English- 
man; who values his liberty and is jealous for the fair fame of his 
country. We heartily congratulate him on the prospective success of 
his undertaking. In Liverpool, Birmingham, &c., his Lectures have heen 
received with the greatest ec/at, and public thanks have been voted to 
him : we are happy to perceive that they have attracted general attention 
here, and those who shall allow the opportunity of attending them to 
escape, will suffer a loss which they will deeply regret. 

“Last evening and this morning he delivered his Second and Third 
Lectures, which included a vast range of subjects; giving a description 
of all that was remarkable in Arabia, the Red Sea, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, the Decapolis, Mesopotamia, and Babylon, with vivid pictures of 
Mecea, Medina, Mocha, Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Baalbeck, Pal- 
myra, Tyre, Sidon, Antioch, and all the other towns ; the river Jordan, 
the lake Tiberias, and the Dead Sea. In Mesopotamia, he described 
the Tigris and Euphrates, Ur of the Chaldees, Moosul, and the ruins’ 
of Nineveh and Babylon. The manners of the Arabs and Syrians were’ 
dwelt upon with great ardour, especially their independence, their hos-' 

itality, the bravery of their men, and the beauty of their women. 

‘hroughout every part of his lectures Mr. Buckingham showed the same 
discrimination of character, and relieved his subject by many just and 
striking observations and reflections. 

‘He will deliver three other Lectures this week, and on Monday his 
Supplementary Lecture, which will embrace much valuable informa- 
tion respecting the trade to India.’ 


From ‘ The Bristol Journal,’ March 29. 


‘On Saturday evening Mr. Buckingham completed his Introductory 
Lectures : we can but repeat our commendations of the easy and familiar 
style of their delivery, and the interesting and valuable information which 
they contained. On Monday he delivered his Supplementary Lecture, 
toa very large and most respectable audience, including the Chief Ma- 
gistrate, whose entrance was greeted with loud applause, and who sat on 
the right hand of the Lecturer. 


«Mr. Buckingham commenced by observing, that bold as the assertion 
was which he had made a few days since—that he should be attended by 
a still more-numerous audience on this day than on any which had pre- 
ceded it—he felt on looking round him, that it had been amply fulfilled. 
Coming among them, as he did, an almost perfect stranger, he could only 
ascribe the interest which he found he had created, to the great cause 
itself, which he was satisfied would work its own way. He had been in 
Bristol but one brief week, but had formed in that short time acquaintance 
with men whose information he had found valuable, and whose friendship: 
he should cherish to the end of his life. If at any period he felt embar- 
rassed in addressing a public audience, he felt it then, when he saw the 
excitement which his subject had created, and recollected that amongst 
other obstacles which he should have to overcome, would be the repetition 
of statements he had already given; buthe trusted to the forbearance of 
the meeting, and felt cheered by the encouraging countenances which he 
saw around him; for it were better that he should repeat some of the 
facts which he had already stated, than omit any thing that was essential 
to be known. 
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‘ In the first place, he should draw the attention of the meeting to the 
theory of the East India Government, and show that even by that, the Com- 
any were incompetent to their trust. He should next show that in practice 
it. was decidedly bad, and on the principle recognised in this country, 
from the Prime Minister to the lowest officer of police, incapacity was a 
justification for removal from office. 

‘ Having gone over these various subjects, Mr. Buckingham took aview 
of what he considered would be the effect of giving fair scope to free labour 
in the East: the first which presented itself was the cultivation of sugar, 
andihere he did not see any of the danger which some had conceived 
would arise to the West Indies: the latter were already in possession of 
a better article, better materials to work with, and also in possession of 
the market; they had nothing to fear from competition: besides, the in- 
creased and increasing demand for it, especially in Ireland, of which 
there appeared now some prospect, from the settlement of a question. 
which had long agitated the country and kept it from its industry—- 
(Loud and continued cheers.) He begged pardon, he really did not mean 
to touch upon a question of party feeling—but if the effect should be, 
as many anticipated, that Ireland should become more amalgamated with 
England, and capitalists be induced to settle there, it was not unfair to 
calculate that a portion of its population, say two millions, would bes 
come consumers of sugar; with this increased demand, and with a furs 
ther demand arising from a more liberal use of tea, he did not think 
there was any cause for the West India Interest to be alarmed. 


* Mr. Buckingham then touched upon the local advantages of Bristol 
for the shipment of iron from Wales, and woollen goods from Glouces- 
tershire and Somerset, and referred to a Report, published in 1812, by the 
most eminent merchants in Bristol, stating the hardships they experienced 
in not being able to profit by those local advantages : pourtrayed the ad- 
vantages of a free trade to China; showed the great monopoly in the 
article of tea; ridiculed the dangers which the India Company pretended 
would arise from English sailors being admitted to visit the shores of the 
Celestial Empire, whilst their own sailors and those of America were suf- 
fered with impunity ; recapitulated the hardships which Englishmen suf- 
fered from not being allowed to participate in the benefits of the trade ; 
apostrophised the English flag, which he said floated in every quarter of 
the globe as an ensign of honour, but in India was an ensign of disgrace 
to an Englishman ; and concluded a most able and luminous lecture, 
which our limits compel us to abridge, by calling upon those citi- 
zens of Bristol who hated oppression and detested cruelty, who loved 
freedom in trade, justice and equity in law, and who venerated their 
country and were jealous of its good name, to come forward when the 
time of action arrived, and by “ along pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether,” put an end to an odious monopoly, which had been as injurious 
to. its promoters as it was to the claims of humanity and the interests of 


the country. 
* At the conclusion of the Lecture, the applause was intense, and the 
cheering continued for several minutes. en it had subsided, the 


Mayor, John Cave, Esq., rose, and addressed Mr. Buckingham to the 
following effect : 

‘Sir, as the Chief Magistrate of the city of Bristol, I cannot suffer 
this numerous and respectable assembly to depart without expressing, on 
my own behalf, as wall 


as on theirs, our deep sense of the important ser- 
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vice which you have rendered to us, and to our common country, by the 
able manner in which you have developed the evils of a system which 
you call upon us to assist in amending. I am sure, Sir, that I speak the 
unanimous sense of this assembly when I say, that the city of Bristol will 
ive you its most cordial support, and will gladly unite with Liverpool, 
anchester, Birmingham, and other great towns of the kingdom, in im- 
mediate steps to obtain a removal of the existing restrictions on our com- 
merce with the East. (Cheers.) For the entertainment and instruction 
conveyed to us in your animated and accurate descriptions of the several 
countries through which you have so delightfully led us, you are entitled 
to our warmest thanks, (cheers,)—and for the still greater object of your 
resent Lecture, which is to show the existing evils of our rule in the 
Bast, and point out the means of benefiting both this country and its em- 
pire in that quarter of the world, you are entitled not merely to our thanks 
but our cordial co-operation ; and that co-operation we will zealously 
and cheerfully accord. (Cheers.) I am persuaded, Sir, that such a 
cause, in the hands of such an advocate, must ultimately triumph ; and I 
am confident that the city of Bristol will be always ready to hail your 
re-appearance within its walls with pleasure; and that it will not be 
second to any city in the kingdom, in its efforts to secure for its country- 
men at large, a full participation in that extensive field of commerce with 
the Eastern World, from which they are now most unjustly excluded. I 
remember, during the last discussions on the East India Company’s 
Charter, when I was sent on the deputation that went from Bristol to 
London, being in company with the Earl of Buckinghamshire, (the near re- 
semblance of the name to your own has struck me as remarkable,) when 
he used this remarkable expression: “ This state of things cannot last 
long ;” and now my conviction of its truth is stronger thanever. Under 
the present heavy imposts levied by the United States on English manu- 
factures, it is the more desirable to encourage the cultivation of cotton 
in India, which can be grown of finer quality by the introduction of seed 
from other countries, as well as of tobacco and other products, more par- 
ticularly as India, being a British possession, will take our goods in return, 
and make us less dependent on a foreign country attempting to become 
our rival in manufacturing. In the name, Sir, of the citizens of Bristol, 
{ tender you their cordial thanks and best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess in your public-spirited and patriotic career. (Jmmense applause.) 


‘Mr. Buckingham, in reply, expressed his high gratification at the cor- 
dial spirit with which his efforts had been already met in Bristol, and felt, 
both on personal as well as public grounds, deeply indebted to his Wor- 
ship the Mayor, and the hospitable inhabitants of this city, for their kind- 
ness and attention. He wanted only, to complete his happiness, the power 
of returning to the East, to communicate personally to those whom he had 
left behind, and whose interests he was advocating here, the impressions 
created and the sympathy excited on their behalf in all the towns of 
England which he had visited. But, though deprived of that pleasure, he 
would not fail to let them know through other channels, what measures 
were taken for their benefit, and how warmly and universally these mea- 
sures were-supported by their distant fellow-subjects. . Mr. Buckingham 
concluded by expressing his intention to re-visit Bristol shortly, for the 
purpose of watering the seed now planted, and repeating his Lectures 
throughout. (This announcement was received with loud cheers.) 


‘Mr, W.E, Acraman then addressed the meeting, and stated that arequi- 
sition had been already drawn up and addressed to the Mayor of Bristol, 
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requesting him to call a public meeting of the inhabitants, to take into 
consideration the best means of promoting the great object of Free Trade 
to the East. He invited the signatures of all those who were favourable 
to the object; and before the meeting dispersed, the requisition was ac- 
cordingly most numerously signed.’ 


As a document of some interest at the present moment, and 
which has not before been placed on record, we subjoin the follow- 
ing Report, which was produced at the meeting at Bristol, and 
the reading of which excited considerable attention. 


* Report of the Committee appointed by a General Meeting of the Mer- 
chants, Traders, and other Inhabitants of the City of Bristol, (convened 
by the Right Worshipful the Mayor, and held at the Guildhall, on the 
19th of February, 1812,) for the purpose of collecting information, in- 
specting documents, &c., relative to the trade to the countries within 
the East India Company’s monopoly, and to report their opinion toa 
Suture General Meeting thereon. 


‘ Your Committee, in the commencement of their duty, had anticipated 
the necessity of going into some length of argument, and, perhaps, even 
some detail of calculation, in the report which they should have the 
honour to present to their fellow-citizens, and through their medium to 
the public. To this conclusion your Committee was led, not from any 
doubt which they could possibly briug themselves to entertain o¢ the jus- 
tice and policy of a Free Trade to the East, but because the subject in- 
trusted to their consideration was one, over which a veil of mystery had 
been too long and too successfully thrown, as though there was something 
in the nature and operations of Eastern trade, exempting it altogether 
from the general laws to which commerce has, through all ages and 
in all countries, been subjected ; and because your Committee had also 
observed, that no efforts appeared to have been made in England to re- 
move that delusion, or to evince that her people (generally so enlightened) 
were prepared to assert, or had even formed a notion of, their rights and 
interests upon a question to the British merchants and to the country in 
general the most momentous which, perhaps, ever has, or by possibi- 
lity ever can, come under their contemplation as a great commercial 
people. 

‘ Your Committee feel it a matter of sincere congratulation, that they 
are enabled to report that their efforts are not now necessary to awaken 
their fellow-subjects to the proper feeling on this important topic; the 
spirited example which several of the leading towns, out-ports, and 
manufacturing districts have since set to the country, is calling forth 
such a universal expression of the public sentiment, as by the justice of 
its object and the moderation and firmness of its character, must, in the 
judgment of your Committee, be irresistible. 

‘ Your Committee, intent cnly on the commercial character of the East 
India Company, will avoid all reference to their situation as sovereigns, 
and will in that relation leave them to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment and Legislature. 

‘ Your Committee thinking it unnecessary, under present circumstances, 
to notice the East India Company’s Monopoly as existing at any period 
more remote than the last renewal of their Charter and privilege, will not 
waste your time in inquiring into the causes which first induced the Le- 
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gislature to establish the Company; remarking only, that the general 
state of foreign trade in those days, and the peculiar state of that to India, 
might, and probably did, render such a measure at that remote period 
necessary. 

‘It is only to be lamented (as it has been severely felt) that so lately 
as the year 1793, when the true principles of commerce were better known 
‘and understood, the Government of this country should have been in- 
duced to sanction the renewal of the East India Company’s monopoly, and 
‘that the legislative proceedings necessary for carrying into effect a mea- 
sure so important to the country, and so fraught with evil, should 
have been allowed to pass both Houses of Parliament almost sud 
silentio. 

‘Your Committee, aware that precedent will not sanctify injustice, 
might not have felt themselves called on further to advert to the Act of 
‘the 33d of the King, cap. 52; but as the East India Company seem, by 
their reasoning, desirous that that Act should be considered as having 
laid down principles by which future ages were to be bound, so your Com- 
mittee are not less willing at once to destroy its operation as a precedent, 
by showing the peculiar circumstances under which it has crept into the 
volume of our statutes. 

* England, at the period alluded to, (April, 1793,) had just entered into 
@ war with France, unlike any in which she had before been engaged ; 
‘and which, from its peculiar character, exciting anxiety and agitation in 
her Government and people, had placed her in a situation of which her 
history scarcely afforded an example. The Government, alarmed at the 
slightest prospect of innovation, not only would not oppose, but was even 
glad to lend its whole weight and influence to, the support of any mea- 
sures which would leave India and her concerns unaltered and in safety. 

“On the other hand, the comparative silence of the merchants and 
manufacturers is but too sufficiently accounted for by the severe shock 
which commercial credit had then just received, and the general and un- 
exampled embarrassment under which it then laboured. 


‘ Upon the trade now carried on by the East India Company under the 
provisions of the Act so obtained, your Committee report it as their epi- 
nion, that the commerce to the countries within the scope of the mono- 

oly would cn gain a capital far greater than the floating capital of the 
ompany, and even much beyond its whole means, were they entirely 
disengaged. 

‘If this opinion of your Committee be well-founded, it follows, as a 
mecessary consequence, that the East India Company will be unable to 
prove that they are possessed of the means to carry on the extensive 
commerce at which they would aim, increased as its field has been by 
their immense territorial acquisitions; and, failing as they will in this 
important point, an obligation will be imposed upon the Legislature, 
founded on principles of the soundest and best established policy, to open 
the trade to the merchants of the United Kingdom, with whom alone will 
be found the capital, skill, enterprise, and perseverance, requisite to carry 
into effect an advantageous commerce with the East, and “ to derive from 
those flourishing dominions the utmost degree of advantage to the com- 
amerce and revenue of the United Kingdom.”* 





* Vide Prince Regent’s Speech to Parliament. 
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‘ After remarking on this obvious deficiency of capital in the East 
India Company, your Committee find themselves led, by the order of 
their subject, to the consideration of the waste and prodigality by which 
that limited capital is rendered still more inadequate; but, upon these 
poin's, and numerous others not less important, as connected with the 
general management of the Company’s trade, your Committee will for- 
bear to enlarge, partly because, in the recent resolutions and petitions, 
these subjects have been already discussed, but principally because your 
Committee are anxious to avoid exhibiting feelings of hostility towards 
the East India Company, or resting your cause on an appeal to the pas- 
sions, when it can be so well and so safely supported upon the broad 
basis of reason, justice, and public right. 

‘To one point connected with the subject, your Committee cannot 
restrain themselves from beseeching your most particular attention—the 
smallness of the export which the East India Company have afforded to 
all the varied products of our ingenious, industrious, and enterprising 
manufacturers ; an export decreasing as our possessions in India have 
extended ; and, though destined for the supply of a coast and country 
equal in extent to half the habitable globe, yet so limited in its amount 
as to be hardly perceptible in the aggregate account of British exports 
annually laid before Parliament.* 


‘ This view of the case, though important at any period, could never 
have commanded the pointed notice of your Committee so much as at 
the present moment, when, from the operation of numerous concurrent 
causes not within the province of your Committee to discuss, the manu- 
facturers of numerous and populous districts are reduced to a state of 
distress, which calls for all the relief which can be afforded without com- 
promising the honour and dignity of the country. 

‘ Your Committee, when they look at the retrograde state of the ex- 
ports to India, and contrast their amount with that to those parts of the 
world where British commerce is unrestricted, feel themselves fully war- 
ranted in concluding that the East India Company are incompetent to 
carry on with effect the important business of the export and sale of our 
manufactures through the vast and populous regions within the scope of 
their monopoly. 

‘ This important point forms, of itself, a sufficient ground for refusing 
a farther renewal of the Company’s privilege. 

* Your Committee think it also their duty to call your attention to the 
uncontrolled admission of aliens, in amity with his Majesty, into the 
full participation with the Company of all that valuable and beneficial 
commerce, so long and so obstinately denied to British merchants, by 
which this nation has sustained losses in commercial resource and na- 
tional revenue to an immense amount; and which (if the future be esti- 
mated by the past, and the present system were to be persevered in) will 
still farther diminish the trifling benefit which this country now derives 
from her Eastern commerce. 

* Your Committee consider it as a fortunate circumstance, that they 
are spared the observations they would have found it necessary to have 
made on the Regulations for ‘ Private Trade” to India, as arranged at 
the last renewal of the privilege ; regulations, not less degrading to our 





**1810, British exports, 34,940,550/. East India ditto, including stores, 
1,876,000/, 
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merchants, than embarrassing and inefficacious in their operations. The 
recently published correspondence between his Majesty’s Government 
and the Directors of the India Company, satisfies your Committee that 
those stipulations are viewed by the Government in the same light in 
which they have been seen by your Committee and by the country, and 
renders farther discussion upon them unnecessary. 

* The same correspondence affords to your Committee full information 
of the wishes of the Company, and the views of the Government upon 
the general question of the renewal of the Company’s privilege, so far as 
the discussion had proceeded on the 23d ult., and upon which your Com- 
mittee will find it necessary to offer a few observations. 

“In performing this duty, the spirit of moderation which your Com- 
mittee have prescribed to themselves, will prevent their remarking (as 
fairly and pointedly they might do) on such of the Company’s proposi- 
tions as the Government have thought fit to dismiss; those yet under 
diseussion call for all the notice which your Committee, in the reasonable 
limits of a report, can bestow upon them. 

‘ The opening the trade to China, as itis acknowledged to be the most 
beneficial part of the Company’s commerce, is naturally the most pointed 
object of their jealousy. 

‘ The objections alleged to a free trade to China are founded on the 


extreme probability of its giving rise to quarrels with this singular and 


capricious people, and of danger to our national revenue; and to these 
objections the Government seems to have yielded. To the first of these 
objections your Committee can best answer, by adducing the experience 
of the long series of years in which the Americans and other foreign 
nations have carried on trade to China, without material interruption 
from the disputes in question; and to doth these objections your Com- 
mittee would reply, that nothing can (in their judgment) be less difficult 
than for Government to place the China trade under the inspection and 
control of officers of its own nomination and appointinent, whose general 
superintendance might embrace the double object of preventing disputes 
with the natives, and frauds upon the revenue. 

‘ Upon the East India trade your Committee have briefly to observe, 
that, according to the proposed arrangements, the East India Company, 
or rather its Directors, have, with the utmost reluctance, yielded to the 
Board of Control, as an indispensable condition upon which alone the 
Company could expect the support and assistance of the Government in 
the renewal of their charter, that the subjects of this Empire shall par- 
ticipate in such trade; taking, however, especial care under most extra- 
ordinary pretexts, so to fetter, toload, and to embarrass this participa- 
tion with unnecessary restrictions, and degrading and harassing regula- 
tions, as will render it once more unavailing to the skill and energy of 
the British merchant, to which scarcely any thing in the way of com- 
mercial restriction had been found to operate as a barrier. 

For this boon the East India Company seem to consider themselves 
entitled to ask a larged raft on our national credit,. to avoid that pecu- 
niary embarrassment which they cannot otherwise avert. Dismissing 


minor regulations and restrictions of this proposed enlarged trade, your 


Committee entreat your attention to that by which the Company propose 
that the whole of the Indian trade shall be brought to the port of London, 
the goods sold at the Company’s sale, and to be as at present under the 
Company’s management; to which proposition the Government has 
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listened, upon the sole ground of security to the revenue ;—your Com- 
inittee need not occupy much of your time in pointing out the very ob. 
vious result of such an arrangement, or the fallacy of the reasons on 
which it is attempted to be founded, 

* Such a regulation would have the effect of converting the East India 
Company’s monopoly into a monopoly by the merchants resident in Lon- 
don, to the entire, unjust, and impolitic exclusion of the capital and en- 
terprise of the out-ports of the United Kingdom, and the consequent 
narrowing of the trade to the extent of such exclusion. 

* Your Committe cannot, whilst on this part of the subject, overlook 
the large sums of money which, in the course of the last few years, have 
been expended upon some of the principal out-ports, with the express in- 
tent to render thein more adapted to an extended scale of commerce and 
an enlarged class of shipping ; nor can your Committee entertain such an 
opinion of the Legislature as to believe, that its enlightened members 
will refuse to allow to those ports the just remuneration for such outlay, 
which the opening of the trade to the East would, in its free and fair 
sense,-so much assist to afford; still less does your Committee believe 
that they will refuse, upon grounds so weak and untenable as those al- 
leged by the Company. 

* The objection as to the revenue is best answered by areference to the 
experience of past years, which fully supports your Committee in the 
position, that, in the principal out-ports, (and in none more than in Bris- 
tol,) the duties both of customs and excise are as faithfully and diligently 
collected, and as promptly and cheerfully yielded, as in the port, of 
London. 

* Your Committee will not trouble you further with the detail of the 

arguments adduced by the East India Company against opening the In- 
dian and China trades; arguments not only in direct opposition to the 
declared opinions of all the most enlightened theorists in all ages, but 
also uniformly contradicted and disproved by practical experience, in 
every instance in which they can be brought to that safe and unerring 
test. : 
* These arguments (if such they may be called) appear to your Com- 
mittee to contain in them nothing but what, if allowed to prevail, might 
be equally adduced against the freedom of any and of every branch of 
British commerce ; and certainly contain, or at least imply, a stigma upon 
the general character of the British merchant, hitherto known and upheld 
in the remotest corner of the world as an example of honour and good 
faith. 

* Your Committee cannot avoid the expression of their surprise at the 
mode in which the East India Company appear to have taken up the sub- 
ject of the renewal of their privilege, in their discussion with his Majesty’s 
Government thereon. 

* Your Committee would almost be drawn to the conclusion that the 
Company have forgotten that, on the expiration of their present grant, 
the full and absolute trade to India, to China, and the other Eastern shores 
and seas, reverts, as their undoubted birthright and inheritance, to the 
subjects of these realms, under such salutary laws for regulating and pro- 
tecting their commerce as the Legislature, in its wisdom and paternal 
care, may deem necessary. 

“Your Committee repeat, that the East India Company seem to have 
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forgotten that the merchants and people of England have nothing to ask 
for ; their right, unless again restricted, is open to them ; and their ca- 
pital, industry, ability, and integrity, afford to their Government, to 
themselves, and to the world, an ample guarantee of their complete 
ability to enjoy it. 

‘ The Company will, however, be reminded that it is they alone who 
must appear before the Legislature in the character of petitioners for a 


favour, to be granted or not as shall appear most for the general advan- 


tage of the empire; a character of which they have wholly lost sight in 
stipulating with the Government against the people of England, for terms 
and conditions as rigid as if the Company were the party granting the 
indulgence, and by whose favour alone it could be enjoyed. 

* Although the extraordinary and unexpected pretensions of the Direc- 
tors, on behalf of the Company, now before your Committee, have led 
them into detail considerably beyond their wish and first intention, your 
Committee adhere to their opinion, that the trades of India and China 
differ in no essential point from any or all the other branches of com- 
merce, conducted with such unexampled wisdom and success by the 
merchants of this great empire; requiring only, like them, to be fully 
protected by the supreme authority of the state, and, by the same high 
authority, to be regulated with the greatest caution and delicacy; for, 
whenever or wherever trade has been constrained or directed by the hand 
of power, it has invariably declined, and finally vanished; and therefore 
it is, that only in free and well-governed states, commerce has been seen 
to flourish. 


‘ The best illustration of these positions is perhaps to be found in the 
trade in question. This monoplised, restrained, or, as the East India 
Directors are pleased to call it, this regulated trade has continued to 
decline under its present system of constraint; and, as if for the com- 
plete and triumphant illustration of these principles, its declension has 
been actually seen to keep pace with the extension of territory, and its 
security from enemies and from rivals. 


‘ Your Committee beg leave to report it as their most decided opinion, 
that the trade to India and China can only be made productive and effec- 
tually available to the people of this United Kingdom, by being laid open 
to their individual exertions, unshackled and on the same footing of 
freedom with all other trades of the kingdom. 

‘That the revenue arising from commerce is, in its amount, depen- 
dent on the composition of articles imported, and not on the mode of 
importation, and that the revenue from Eastern imports will be as 
safely and faithfully collected from the general body of merchants as 
that of any other branch of trade under the existing regulations. 


‘ That the revenue arising from consumption, and the general diffusion 
of advantage to be derived from the great body of the people froma 
free and open trade, is the only legitimate and practical participation 
that the public can, in the judgment of your Committee, enjoy or de- 
sire; the continued disappointment of other modes of participation from 
the East India Company, frauen the strongest and most practical proofs 
in confirmation of this position. 

-* Your Committee, therefore, with the sense they entertain of the im- 
partence of the great question at issue, confident in the opinions they 
ave submitted, and still more firmly persuaded that no considerations, 
short of great and imminent danger to the United Kingdom, her reve- 
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nue or her foreign possessions, can or will induce her enlightened Le- 
gislature to deprive her subjects of their undoubted right to trade to all 
countries and people in amity with their sovereign, do most earnestly re- 
commend, that this meeting do present to both Houses of Parliament 
petitions, praying that the exclusive privilege of the East India Com- 
pany may not again be renewed, but that the trades to India and China 
may be fully and freely opened to the enterprise, skill, and capital of the 
merchants of the United Kingdom, without any of those unnatural and 
destructive restrictions serving to cramp and narrow the trade, and to 
harass individuals, but wholly unproductive of benefit to the East India 
Company. 

* Your Committee further recommend it to be the expressed opinion 
of this meeting, that any compensation which, in the wisdom and justice 
of Parliament, may be thought due to the East India Company for past 
sacrifices made for the public service, or upon any other fair and legiti- 
mate ground, should be raised by a fair, equal, and just impost on the 
trade, to be collected, preserved, and distributed, as Parliament in its 
wisdom, justice, aad liberality, may think fit to award. 

* And your Committee further respectfully recommend, that you will 
be pleased to sanction and authorise their future exertions, until by the 
unanimous voice and united endeavours of the whole body of the British 
nation, their commercial rights may be restored, and the United King- 
dom become the great Emporium of Eastern Commerce. 

* British Commercial Rooms, March 28, 1812. 


* Apn. Moens. ‘ Joun Loupon M‘Apaw, V. P. 
Cuar.es Payne, Jun. Tuomas Danien, 
WituaM Fripp, Joun Masters, 
Micuaet Cast Le, Georce Dyer, 
JOHN CAVE, Puitie GEorGE, 
Samvue. Bircu, Joseru HEuicar, 
WiuuiaM Perry, James FowLer.’ 


* Free Trade to India and China.’ 


* At a General Meeting of the Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabitants 
of the City of Bristol, convened by the Mayor, by public advertise- 
ment, and holden at the Guildhall of the said City, on Fridaythe 3d 
day of April, 1812, to receive the Report of the Committee appointed 
at the last General Meeting, and to adopt such measures as mght be 
deemed expedient thereon. 

(* In the absence of the Right Worshipful the Mayor,) 
‘Samuex Bircu, Esq. in the Chair. 


«The Report of the Committee being presented and read to this Meet- 

ng, 

+ Resolved unanimously,—That this Meeting highly approves and 
adopts the same, as being in full and complete unison with their opinion 
upon every part of this important subject. 

* Resolved unanimously,—That, in common with the other subjects of 
this United Kingdom, we have an undoubted and inherent right to trade 
to all countries, and with all people, in amity with his Majesty; sub- 
ject only to such general political and financial regulations, as the Legis- 
laeie in its wisdom and fostering care may deem just or expedient. 

* Resolved unanimously,—That a and continued infringement 
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of this right, in the instance of the East India monopoly, has been not 
less severe and unjust towards the merchants and manufacturers, than 
injurious to the general interests of the whole body of the British people. 

* Resolved unanimously,—That as much as in us lies to prevent. the 
recurrence of a system so destructive to the best interests of this United 
Kingdom, we will most cordially unite with our fellow-subjects through- 
out the same, in all such legal and constitutional measures as may have 
for their object the throwing open to the skill, the capital and the in- 
dustry of the British merchant and manufacturer the whole of the valu- 
able commerce of those immense regions comprehended within the 
limits of the Company’s exclusive privilege. And that we will as cheer- 
fully concur in any measure of indemnity to the East India Company 
which the wisdom of the Legislature may think their due for past ser-. 
vices or sacrifices ; provided such indemnity be procured by a fair, an 
equal and a just impost, and not attempted in the shape of restrictions, 
tending to harass and perplex the British merchant, to narrow and 
cramp the commerce, and altogether inadequate for any purpose of 
advantage to the Company. 

‘Resolved unanimously,—That petitions, founded on the Report and 
these Resolutions, be presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

‘ Resolved unanimously,—That the petitions now read be adopted, as 
containing the sense of this meeting, and that the same be signe by the. 
Chairman and the persons attending this meeting, and such others as may 
think proper to sign the same. 

‘ Resolved unanimously,—That his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of the City of Bristol, and the Right 
Honourable Lord Grenville, Lord High Steward of the said City, be 
respectfully requested to present the petition to the House of Lords; 
po that the Members in Parliament for this City be also requested to 

resent the petition to the House of Commons; and that they severally 
be solicted to support the same with their utmost weight and interest. 

‘Resolved unanimously,—That, as an application to Parliament has 
been found necessary, by which considerable increased expense will be 
occasioned, an enlarged subscription be immediately solicited, and that 
the Committee be requested to take the necessary measures for promoting 
and obtaining the same. . 

* Resolved unanimously,—That the warmest thanks of this Meeting 
are due, and hereby given to the existing Committee, for their great ex- 
ertions and active zeal in carrying into effect the resolutions of the 
former general meeting: and that they be continued with full power to 
take all and every measure, in the name and on behalf of this meeting, 
in furtherance of the objects of the foregoing resolutions. 

‘Samvet Bircu, Chairman. 


* Resolved unanimously,—That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
the Chairman, for his able, judicious and impartial conduct in the Chair.’ 


Proceepincs at WakEFIELD. 

Weare glad to be able to elose our report of proceedings in the 
country, by printing the resolutions of a Public Meeting held at 
Wakefield ; not doubting but that we shall soon have it in our power 
to add similar reports from nearly all the great towns of the king- ~ 
dom. Leeds will be visited early in April, and other places in rapid 
succession : 
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From ‘ The Wakefield and Halifax Journal,’ March 18. 


‘A Meeting was held yesterday, at the Court-house, Wakefield, pur- 
suant to requisition, to consider of the propriety of petitioning the Le- 
gislature to lay open the trade to India to the merchants and manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, by refraining to renew the Charter of the East 
India Company. Lawrence Hitchon, Esq., was called to the Chair, who 
read the requisition, and opened the business of the meeting. Mr. W. 
Holdsworth brought forward a number of resolutions, the most im- 
portant of which were first read continuously, and then put and carried 
separately. A few occasional observations were made by those who took 
part in the business of the meeting; but no formal discussion took 

lace. The resolutions were all carried with the greatest unanimity. 
he meeting was not only numerous, but highly respectable.’ : 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MEETING. 

‘ Ata meeting held this day, at the Court-house, Wakefield, pursuant’ 
to requisition, Lawrence Hitchon, Esq., in the Chair, the following reso- 

tions were proposed, and agreed to unanimously: 

“ Moved by Mr. George Craven, and seconded by Mr. Wm. Naylor, 

‘That it having, of late years, become the policy of the Legisla- 
ture to remove such restrictions as have heretofore fettered the com- 
merce and manufacturers of this country, and tended to impede the free 
commercial intercourse which ought to subsist between one nation and 
another, this meeting is of opinion that the removal of the remaining 
restrictions and monopolies, which still press heavily upon the different 
interests of the kingdom, would be highly conducive to the general 
welfare. . 

* Moved by Mr. Leatham, and seconded by Mr. R. Carr, 

‘That the agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing interests 
would be greatly benefited by the opening of a free trade to the East 
Indies and China. 

* Moved by Mr. W. Holdsworth, and seconded by Mr. Billam, 

* That the partial opening of this trade to the British merchant, in 1814, 
has been productive of great good, and affords conclusive evidence, that 
the further extension of the private trade would be of incalculable benefit 
to the leading interests of the kingdom. 

* Moved by Mr. T. Barff, and seconded by Mr. S. Dawson, 

‘That, whilst the advantages to be derived from this'measure, to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, would be very great, the benefit arising 
to this part of the country would be peculiarly so, as the consumption of 
woollens by the immense population of India and China, if once intro- 
duced into those countries, on a principle of fair competition, would no 
doubt increase to a prodigious extent. 

* Moved by Mr. W. Naylor, and seconded by Mr. Billam, 

‘ That the prohibitory duties of the Northern States of Europe, and the 
Tariff of the United States of North America, having curtailed the trade 
in coarse woollens, the staple manufacture of this district, this meeting 
is of opinion, that the further opening of a commercial intercourse with 
the East Indies and China asi tend greatly to revive that trade, and 
restore the former prosperity of this town and neighbourhood. 

‘ Moved by Mr. Harrison, and seconded by Mr. Smith, 

‘ That although the advantages to be derived from this measure, by the 
woollen manufacturer, would be very considerable, they would not sur- 
pass those which the agriculturalist would receive ; inasmuch as the de- 
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mand for our native clothing wools, of late so little in request, would no: 
doubt become as extensive as formerly, if the export of the manufactured 
article to those countries was not restricted by the monopoly of the East 
India Company. 

* Moved by Mr. Holdsworth, seconded by Mr. S. Dawson, 

_ That this meeting, strongly impressed with a sense of the great im- 
portance of a Free Trade to the East, to the kingdom in general, and to- 
this district in particular, feels it to be its imperative duty to petition’ 
both Houses of Parliament, to take this subject into their serious con- 
sideration, and in due time to make provision for abolishing the injuri-’ 
ous monopoly of the East India Company, and Jaying open to the British 
merchant that beneficial intercourse with the rich and populous coun- 
tries of Hindoostan and China, in which he has hitherto been allowed so 
small a share ; while to China, from which he has been entirely excluded, 
the merchants of America and other foreign countries have always had 
free access, 

_* Moved by Mr. Leatham, seconded by Mr. W. Naylor, 
‘That the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee to prepare a 
Petition in accordance with the foregoing resolutions, and to carry into 
further effect the objects of this meeting :— 


‘Rey. M. J. Naylor, ‘Mr. W. Holdsworth, 
W. Leatham, Esq. Mr. H. W. Wood, 
W. Naylor, Esq. Mr. J.B. Billam, 
Mr. Thomas Barff, Mr. Thomas White. 


* Moved by Mr. Leatham, seconded by Mr. Swallow, 

.€ That Lord Wharncliffe be requested to present the petition to the 
House of Lords, and Lord Milton that to the House of Commons; and 
that Earls Harewood and Fitzwilliam, as well as the county members, be 
desired to support the same in their respective places. 

-fMoved by Mr. W. Holdsworth, seconded by Mr. Billam, 

‘That the above resolutions be advertised once in ‘“‘ The Wakefield and 
Halifax Journal,” and in “The Leeds Mercury ;” and that a few copies 
of them be struck off, at the discretion of the Committee, to be sent to 
particular individuals. 

‘Moved by Mr. W. Naylor, seconded by Mr. Craven, 

‘ That the expense incurred be defrayed by the Town. 

‘L. Hrtcuon, Chairman. 

“ Moved by Mr. W. Naylor, seconded by Mr. W. Holdsworth, 

‘That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the Constable for calling 
the meeting, and for his conduct in the chair.’ 

* Wakefield, March \2th, 1829 

During the month of April, Mr. Buckingham purposes delivering 
his Course of Lectures in the City of London, for the information 
of the merchants ; at the Freemason’s Tavern, for the inhabitants 
of the central parts of the Metropolis; and at Almack’s, for the 
nobility, Parliamentary members, and the fashionable world; and 
on the 30th of April, Mr. Whitmore brings forward his motion for 
a Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the state of 
the trade between Great Britain, India, and China, which cannot, 
we apprehend, on any reasonable ground be refused. ‘The issue 
may be easily predicted. 
























































Stream Mart Packet tro INpIA via THE CapR. 
(From ‘ The South African Advertiser,’ December 20, 1828.) 


Mr. Wacuorn, it appears, went to England in February 1827, 
recommended by the Indian Government to the Court of Directors, 
for aid in the prosecution of his plan ; and again returned to India 
to. get further patronage and support towards establishing a Steam 
Mail Packet, that shall only carry letters, despatches, parcels, 
&c.—no cargo, nor passengers, under any circumstances whatever. 
Sufficient depots of coals to be first established; that she shall per- 
form the voyage to the Cape in thirty-six or thirty-seven days, and 
to India within seventy-five to eighty days, independent of winds, 
weather, &c. Some of the merchants of London connected with 
the East India trade have promised him individual assistance ; and 
his reason for applying to the Steam Fund in Calcutta was, to ob- 
tain the remaining premium originally subscribed by the Govern- 
ment and inhabitants of Bengal, the half of which was voted to 
to Captain Johnson of the Enterprise, in January 1827.* ‘The re- 
mainder Mr: Waghorn is to have for his purpose, through the 
direction of the Secretary to the East India Trade Committee in 
London. A rate of postage has been .sanctioned likewise by the 
Bengal Government for this especial purpose. He then proceeded to 
Madras, and at a-public meeting the rates of postage were sanc- 
tioned there the same as at Bengal. What the subscriptions at 
Madras may have amounted to cannot yet be quoted; but if we 
refer to the resolutions and speeches at the meeting, it will be un- 
questionably to a considerable amount. At the Mauritius he has 
received support from the Government, and likewise from the inha- 
bitants through their agents in London. 


A public meeting of the merchants and inhabitants (of the Cape) 
will take place in the Commercial Room at twelve o'clock to-day, to 
take the subject into consideration. 

The following are the Resolutions, which were supported by 
most of the official and mercantile gentlemen of the Madras com- 
munity : 

Resolutions.—That this meeting do approve, and are desirous of 
seconding to the utmost of their power, the efforts that have been 





* We observe, on referring to the Meeting at Calcutta, that Captain 
Johnson says—Mr. Waghorn was an individual, from his personal know- 
ledge, of persevering industry, and unshaken self-possession in the hour 
of danger ; and that he conceived, if any one could carry the projected 
speculation into effect, it would be Mr. Waghorn; he added, he felt 
convinced that a vessel of proper dimensions would make the’ voyage 
in seventy days. 
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lately made in Calcutta for the promotion of a communication, by 
means of steam-vessels between this country and England, 


2. That the plan submitted by Mr. Waghorn for accomplishing 
the object referred to in the foregoing resolution, is deemed to be 
worthy of encouragement, 


3. That subscriptions towards the furtherance of Mr. Waghorn’s 
plan be opened, and that the mercantile agents at Madras be re« 
quested to receive the same up to the 14th of January, on which day 
the sum so collected shall be paid to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., to 
be: remitted to J. Begbie, Esq., Secretary to the East India Trade 
Committee, for the purpose of being applied towards the proposed 
object under proper restrictions and provisions. 


4. That the following gentlemen do form a Committee for the 
purpose of carrying the foregoing resolutions into effect : 


Colonel Conway, Mr. M’Donnel, Mr. Norton, Colonel Hanson, 
Mr. Cator, Colonel Cadell, Mr. Binny, Mr. E. Gordon, Mr. Ward- 
rop, Mr. Lys, Mr. Seth Sam, and Mr. Griffiths. 


5. That copies of the proceedings of this meeting be forwarded 
to the out-stations of this Presidency, that all who are interested in 
a quicker communication than now exists with England be made 
aware of the sentiments entertained here towards the project, and 
be induced thereby to subscribe in aid of its execution. 


The following rates of postage have been sanctioned by the 


Bengal and Madras Governments : 
Ifless than |{{fless than |If less than 
75 days 85 days 100 days. 
included. | included. 


To each eae letter, not anaes 

1Sa, We . Rs.3 |Rs, 2. |Rs. 1 
If sonia 1Sa Wt. double, if ex- 

ceeding 2 Sa. Wt. treble, and so on ; 

newspapers, each ° : 3) ee 2 ] 
Accounts, law-papers, &c. &e. bh. 3 ry I 
Certified outside as such, and containing 

letters, per oz., and if more than 100 

days the common ship postage. 

Mr. Waghorn says, in his letter to the subscribers to the Cal- 
cutta Steam Navigation Fund,—‘ The plan of sailing will be, ac- 
cording to my present view, as follows :—The vessel will start from 
Falmouth with the mails for Madeira, Cape, Isle of France, and 
India: no passengers, no cargo, but simply letters and parcels. 
Letters 4s. each, and parcels the same charge, by the ounce; for 
which charge the sanction of the authorities, both here and at home, 
I would apply for. 

‘The depots for coals I would arrange as follows—Madeira,. 
Cape, and Isle of France, touching at Trincomalee and Madras, in 
the S. W. monsoon, to Jand letters, but if possible, without an- 
choring. I do not conceive it at all necessary to have more depots 
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between the Isle of France and India; for I am informed that E 
could always procure sufficient at Trincomalee to bring me on to 
Calcutta. ’ 

‘ In the N. E. monsoon we should touch at Trincomalee, to land: 
all packets for Ceylon, Bombay, and Madras, on account of the 
strong opposing winds and currents on the Coromandel coast; we 
will come up the Bay of Bengal on its eastern side in sight of the 
islands, where the winds are moderate or light, and the currents 
trifling. At Calcutta we would remain only ten days for the mails, 
calling at Madras on our way back, and remaining a few hours 
there. 

‘ As to the practicability of my scheme, I can only say, gentle- 
men, that my own conviction, founded on nautical experience and 
much thinking on the subject, is supported by the opinions of every 
person in England with whom I have conferred, who was com- 
petent to form a judgment on my plan. Among those who took. 
considerable interest in it, [ may particularly mention the Hon. 
Hugh Lindsay, Captain Ross of the Royal Navy, who commanded 
the expedition to the North Pole, Mr. Maudsley, who, in science 
and execution in engineering, is universally known, and Mr. Gur-- 
ney, the inventor of the steam coach.’ 





Seizure oF AN INDIA TRADER IN THE THAMES FOR A VIOLA- 
TION OF THE Company's CHARTER. 


‘A vESSEL employed in the India trade, called the June Eliza, to- 
gether with a most valuable cargo, has been seized to-day in the 
river, for a violation of the Charter of the East India Company. It 
seems that the law by which the monopoly of that great trading 
body is established, prescribes that no vessel shall make the voyage 
direct home from China to England, without incurring the forfeiture 
both of ship and cargo. The operation of this law has, it seems, 
been heretofore usually evaded by touching at Singapore, where the 
cargo being landed, and fresh clearances obtained, nothing remained 
to vitiate the voyage. In the low prices to which almost every 
description of goods has fallen, this condition, necessarily involving 
a considerable expense, was felt to be a very onerous one, and came 
by degrees to be only partially complied with—that is, a portion of 
the cargo, instead of the whole, was landed, and the new clearances 
thus obtained were sulfergyo pass without question. In the case 
of the Jane Eliza, howevef,"no part of the cargo, it is admitted, was 
landed, but the vessel, after having touched at Singapore, proceeded 
with fresh clearances for England, and the informality or fraud hav- 
ing been discovered, has been subjected to seizure in the manner 
described. The cargo, independently of the vessel, is valued at 
50,0001. ; it consists chiefly of silk, nankeens, tortoise-shell, and 
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other articles usually imported from China. One house alone in the 
East India trade has 800 bales of silk on board of the Jane Eliza, 
and there are large consignments of the same valuable description 
of goods to other houses in the same line. The affair has excited a 
most lively sensation among the mercantile interest connected with 
that part of the globe, who contend that this part of the Company's 
privileges is most injurious to them, while of no advantage to the 
corporation itself; and that it deprives them or their correspondents; 
in the present depressed state of the English markets, of all profit 
whatever from the shipments. It is generally supposed that both: 
ship and cargo will ultimately be released, but not without con- 
siderable expense to all concerned, as well as loss of time, which 
may prove more injurious to the owners of the goods than any fine 
that will afterdue consideration be imposed. The merchants are highly 
indignant at the whole proceeding, and will, it is said, avail them- 
selves of it as a striking instance to prove the injurious nature of 
the Company's monopoly.—( Times, March 26.) 








Lerrer From Bencat. 


[The following extracts of a late letter from Calcutta, contains a picture of Lord William 
Bentinck’s character and manners, which are not likely to find their way into any of the 
newspapers ofIndia. They have reached us through a source which we deem authentic, 
though, of course, we cannot vouch for the perfect accuracy of the picture in all its details.] 


Calcutta, Sept. 5, 1829. 


Wuen Lord William Bentinck arrived off the Chaundpaul 
Ghaut, it was about a quarter before six in the evening, Imme- 
diately on landing, he stepped into a palanquin, and pushed on for the 
Government House, followed by such of the great officers of Go- 
vernment, Secretaries, &c., as had assembled there to do him 
honour,—helter, skelter, some on foot, and others in such con- 
veyances as they could, under so unexpected and rapid a movement, 
get access to; the rain falling all the while. It was of course in- 
tended that he should land and be escorted to the Government House, 
under all such honours as are usual on similar occasions; but he, 
either disliking that kind of thing, or not liking to wait till all was 
ready, stepped on shore, and proceeded to the Government House in 
the above very unceremonious manner; creating, as you may sup- 
pose, a somewhat amusingly ridiculous scene, altogether of a new 
description in Calcutta, i. e. of a Gover eneral flying from the 
honours intended to be showered upon hit. Near the Government 
House he passed the state-carriages that were going to Chaundpaul 
Ghaut for him ; and by the time he had got into it, the troops from 

the fort that were to have formed a street from the latter to the 
former, had reached the landing-place. The Members of Council, 
. Judges of the Supreme Court, and other great officers, received 

him at the Government House, where the ceremony of being sworn 
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in was in due form gone through. A list of the General Staff of 
the. Governor-General, comprising aids-de-camp, &c., was then 
handed to him, in blank, together with a corresponding one, con- 
taining the names of those who held these offices up to that 
moment. His Lordship not appearing to understand the matter 
rightly, it was explained to him that such was the usual course, 
and that the first act of authority was always the nomination of 
such personal staff, which should be published, together with his 
Lordship’s accession to the Government, instanter. He coolly replied, 
that he should look about him before he made any appointments; 
that he was not prepared for any thing of the kind just then. And 
thus, in defiance of all former usage, to the scandal of all, and they 
say, much to the vexation of many, he actually entered on the 
duties of his government without a single aid-de-camp or officer on 
his personal staff to assist him in discharging them. After some 
days, one gentleman, Captain Caldwell, who had been on the staff 
of the three preceding Governors-Generai. was nominated; some 
time after, a second ; and I believe he now has, in all, four aids-de- 
camp, instead of about a dozen, who, under different denominations 
of honorary, extra, &c., gave splendour and effect to the administra- 
tion of his predecessor, the Honourable W. Butterworth Bayley, 
Esq. How the Government was to go on, or how the dignity of 
the Viceroy was to be maintained, under a state of things so un- 
precedented, people here professed themselves quite unable to coms. 
prehend: the thing, however, has taken its course; the world has 
gone on much as usual; and many do not hesitate to say, that we 
have been nearly, if not perhaps quite as well, governed since his 
Lordship came, as we were before. 


Lord and Lady Bentinck went to the cathedral the Sunday after 
their arrival ; and a few days subsequent to that, his Lordship held 
a public levee, and her Ladyship a drawing-room; and all this to our 
great, wonder and amusement, without the aids of aids-de-camp: 
but enough on this important head. Fortunately, we have survived 
the shock occasioned to our Eastern feelings by this great change; 
and, if I am not mistaken or misinformed, other and greater 
changes, not less inimical to local usage and prejudices, are in con- 
templation, and may be expected gradually to develop themselves. 


The first appointment made by Lord William Bentinck, was 
that of Mr. Merridge to the same office in his household which that 
gentleman had held in Lord Amherst’s, i. e. of unofficial pri- 
vate and confidential secretary, comptroller of his private and 
domestic expenses, &c. &c. This young man is country born, 
the son of a pilot ; and being well educated, of good natural talents 
and sound principles, he somehow got access in the early part of 
his life to Sir John Malcolm, who saw and duly appreciated his 
worth. Sir John’s confidence he appears to have obtained in a 
very bi7h degree. On Lord Amherst’s coming to India, Mr. Mer- 
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ridge accompanied him; and, during his’ residence here, notwith- 
standing the invidious and disgraceful attempts that were made 
through Mr. Lushington, at the instance of many of the civil ser- 
vants, to oust him from his seat at his Lordship’s table, he kept it 
with great credit to himself, and much to the gratification of every 
feeling and honest mind. Besides this situation, worth 600 rupees 
per month, he held that of Clerk to the Stationary Committee, 
worth about as much more. On Lord Amberst’s leaving India, 
he naturally felt anxious to do something which should make up to 
Mr. Merridge for the loss of the former of these places; and the 
office of Secretary to the Lottery Committee, worth 1000 rupees 
per month, being vacant at the time, he endeavoured to prevail on 
his Council to bestow it on Mr. Merridge. But no; the dignity of 
the Civil Service would be compromised by such proceeding ; it 
had been held by a civil servant before, and must now be conferred 
on another. Lord Amherst was (hwarted in Council in this 
almost the last act of his Government. Poor Merridge was put aside 
as unworthy. ‘The first act of Lord Bentinck’s Government was to 
show that he thought Merridge worthy of his confidence. This 
matter caused almost as much alarm and consternation as that of 
the aids-de-camp had done before. People knew not what to 
mnake of it, or how to account for the new Governor’s proceedings, 
till they came to recollect that Lord Amherst and Lord Bentinck 
were old acquaintances, as well as of the same side in politics ; and 
that their accidental meeting at the Cape of Good Hope had af- 
forded opportunities of communication such as had never before 
occurred between men placed in similar situations,—the one pro- 
ceeding to take charge of the Government the other had just re- 
linquished. 

Lord Amherst is a man of mild deportment and plain address 
and manners, possessing at the same time a strong mind and feel- 
ings. It was said at the time, that he was much hurt at the decided 
opposition he had experienced to his efforts in favour of Mr. Mer- 
ridge,and many sympathised with him on that occasion. The office of 
Secretary to the Lottery Committee was not one that, by the rules and 
custom of the service, required a regularly covenanted Civil Servant 
to discharge its duties ; nor was there any thing whatever connected 
with the matter which appeared (in the public mind) to call for 
what certainly was looked on as an unnecessarily harsh measure of 
opposition to Lord Amherst’s just and benevolent views and wishes. 
Nor was this the only point on which Lord Amherst is supposed to 
have been thwarted just before his departure: he must, therefore, 
have left India with his feelings strongly excited as to certain men 
and measures here; and it is very naturally supposed that he had 
not omitted to make the best use of the fortunate meeting with 
his successor at the Cape, to make him a participator in them. 
This apprehension has excited uneasiness in the breasts of many 
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here ; and, together with Lord Bentinck’s cool and reserved method 
of proceeding with his public business, is well calculated to stimu- 
late to vigilant exertion all the public servants employed under his 
Government. 


Lord Bentinck and his Lady would appear to be persons for 
whom the Eastern appendages to rank have few or no charms: he 
had not been here many days before he felt himself incommoded by 
the numerous Asswarees about the Government House; andhe desired 
to be allowed the privilege enjoyed by other English gentlemen, of 
walking about his own house and grounds unwatched and without 
guards at his heels. In consequence, a great reduction has taken 
place in the former Government House train; and himself and 
Lady Bentinck walk about, as well here as when at Barrackpore, 
unattended by any but such as they call for or invite to attend 
them. But I shall give you a few anecdotes of Lord Bentinck that 
may be depended on, and which will give you a good idea of his 
habits, both public and private. 


Some few days after Lord Bentinck’s arrival, a gentleman re- 
turning up the Course from his morning ride, observed, as he ap- 
proached the south-west angle of the Government House, a gentle- 
man dressed in a white jacket and white hat, on the road outside 
the railing, looking about him, and this he immediately saw to be 
Lord Bentinck, wholly unattended. He bowed to his Lordship, 
who observed, that he was early home from his morning exercises ; 
adding, ‘I am expecting some horses which Mr. Cooke the stable- 
keeper was to have sent for me to see. I wonder they are not come,’ 
The gentleman immediately replied, that with his Lordship’s per- 
mission, he would drive to Cooke’s and hasten them. ‘Thank you,’ 
says Lord Bentinck, ‘the shortest way, perhaps, will be for 
you to drive me there at once.’ So in stepped his Lordship into the 
gentleman’s buggy, and away they went to Cooke's stables, which 
his. Lordship spent balf an hour in rummaging with apparently 
much pleasure, unlorded, and no more noticed than any other 
gentleman would have been on a like occasion. On getting into 
the buggy again at Cooke’s door, Lord Bentinck said, that there 
was another place he should like to call at before going home, which 
was the coachmaker’s, as he wished to see how his carriages were 
getting on. Away then they drove to Stewart's, and having strolled 
about there some time, returned to the Government House. On 
alighting from the gentleman’s buggy, his Lordship said, ‘I was 
lucky in meeting you this morning. We have had a pleasant ride, 
and I have done my business quite pleasantly. Had I gone in one 
of my own carriages, I should have been encumbered and annoyed 
by my own followers. Good morning.’ Whether the gentleman 
drove from Stewart’s to the Government House, or whether his 
Lordship drove, I cannot tell; some say one drove, and some say 
the other ; certain, however, it is that such a spectacle had not be- 
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fore been seen in India as a Governor-General driving in a buggy 
through the streets of Calcutta, with a private gentleman, wholly 
unattended, and without any thing whatever to distinguish him from 
any other individual. 

I need not attempt to tell you, who know the feelings and habits 
of the population of Calcutta so well, the.different impressions this 
simple scene produced on different classes : with some it was an 
utter dereliction of all dignity, and calculated to compromise the 
consequence of all the great officers of Government; others thought 
differently ; and Lord William Bentinck, without apparently much 

“troubling himself with what any of them thought, (if he knew any 
thing at all about it,) takes a drive ina buggy occasionally, with some 
one or another, in his white jacket and hat, equally unattended and 
undistinguished as he was in his first adventure. Nay, they go 
further, and say, that he has been seen amongst the group at 
Tulloch’s auction, three or four times, on a horse sale day. No one 
on those occasions takes the least notice of him. 


What his Lordship’s views are on the great questions and mea- 
sures of Government, no one appears able to form the most distant 
conjectures. No changes have yet been made: many were talked 
of and expected; but he appears to be determined to inform him- 
self of every thing, before he does any thing; and he goes about 
to accomplish his object in a systematic and business like way. 
The Secretaries and Heads of Departments are no longer the soz 
channels of seeing and hearing to the Governor-General. He 
applies several hours daily to public business. Papers and docu- 
ments relating to great questions, departments, offices, &c. are got 
together, and laid on his office-table, agreeably to previous orders. 
He goes through them with much attention; and when he has 
considered one subject, and made his notes upon it, the papers are 
tied up, and he proceeds to another: and, in this cool and deliberate 
manner, is he quietly going on, examining into every thing ; com- 
pleting his information, when needful, by at once sending for gen- 
tlemen from the different offices and departments, without waiting 
for official references by correspondence, through the usual chan- 
nels of the Secretaries’ offices, &c. His aim appears to be to go 
straight forward to his object ; and, however effectual his mode of 
doing things may be, it embarrasses extremely the Heads of Depart- 
ments, not only by the novelty of the procedure, but by the perfect 
darkness in which these former lights of the Government are left 
as to his opinions and future intentions, for he keeps his own counsel, 
and they know not what to make of him. I will give you one 
instance of the manner in which he took up a public question the 
other day, which will give you some notion of his mode of doing 
things : 

You are, perhaps, aware that the expense of postage on news- 
papers is very high here: so much se,as to put the newspapers 
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beyond the reach of those residing at any distance from Calcutta: 
this has several times been represented to Government, and relief 
prayed for. Government was willing to lessen the stamp charges, 
but the means of doing so, without injury to the public revenues, 
was what created the difficulty. The thing had been considered 
and reconsideredover and over again ; still nothing had been decided 
on. Shortly after Lord Bentinck’s arrival, another application on 
the subject was made. This paper is understood to have been very 
ably drawn up, and to have been signed by all the newspaper pro- 
prietors ; and is said to have attracted Lord Bentinck’s immediate no- 
tice. Instead of waiting to grope through all the former proceedings 
which had been had on the subject, he sent at once fur Mr. Stock- 
well, the Postmaster-General, and desired him to make him ac- 
quainted with the merits of the case—to show him what had been 
done, and what could be done, towards affording the relief desired. 
Stockwell, although a clever man und a good public servant, was 
rather nonplussed by so direct a proceeding, and would have taken 
shelter behind the former proceedings, which he said were with the 
Revenue Board; said he would apply for them, through the Secre- 
tary’s office, and bring the matter his Lordship wished information 
upon to his notice, &c. His Lordship is said to have replied, ‘ Pouh, 
pooh, Mr. Stockwell, let the Board of Revenue and their last load of 
proceedings alone; your own office must contain papers enough on 
the subject, put them inte your pocket, and step down to me with 
them to-morrow at eleven, and we will try if we cannot together 
devise the means of removing the formidable obstacles now opposed 
to the people’s reading the newspapers ; really, these seem to have 
accumulated to a formidable extent, &c. His Lordship and Mr. 
Stockwell are said to have met accordingly, and in an hour or so 
to have planned an arrangement, which is now officially before 
Council, and which, it is hoped, will remove all difficulties, and 
afford general satisfaction. 


A new code of Custom House regulations is under consideration ; 
the merchants, &c., have been called upon to offer their opinions 
on the several provisions, &c., and several well-written letters on 
the subject have appeared in the papers. Lord Bentinck has taken 
up this matter also with some earnestness ; he has had several con- 
ferences with Mr. Siddons; and, the other day, while business was 
going on, paid a very unexpected visit there, went through every de- 
partment of it; from thence to the Board of Trade, &c. He has 
made several of those visits to different places, appearing when quite 
unexpected. He goes without any kind of retinue, looks about him, 
asks some questions, which he has prepared before hand, and re- 
tires as quietly as he went. As no one knows where he will call 
next, all keep closely to their business; and there is, perhaps, 
more attention now paid to the discharge of public duties than ever 
has been known before. 
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- Hundreds here, as usual on the coming of'a new Governor- 
“General, were furnished with letters of introduction from their con- 
“nexions in Europe, from which great expectations were ‘formed : 
“the delivery of some of these are said to have caused some Very 
‘laughable incidents. His Lordship carefully represses every expec- 
‘tation of promotion from private influence and patronage : his every 
act is the act of the Governor-General in Council, from which he 
will hear of no appeal. The civilians therefore, particularly, who 
in former times used, as it were, to choose their own appointments, 
and would neither go here nor there, but as they pleased, now re- 
ceive notice of their appointments to different offices, with orders 
to proceed, &c. The other day, the collector of Chittagong, who had 
been there some years, having lost his health, was compelled to come 
‘to Calcutta preparatory to going to sea. Another collector was in 
course required to supply his place ; and they appointed, without refer- 
ence to him, a young gentleman who has always been hanging on 
‘at some unimportant place at the Salt Golahs, which he preferred, 
as keeping him amongst his connections, and amidst the gaieties of 
Calcutta. This appointment was as a thunder-stroke to the young 
gentleman, who, as soon as he heard of it, flew away to the Govern- 
ment House, obtained an audience, prayed to be released from it on 
the grounds of private convenience, family connections here, deli- 
catestate of health, &c. ; to all of which his Lordship replied, ‘ Those 
are matters for your private consideration ; by the public act of 
Government, you are appointed collector of Chittagong, and I shall 
in no instance interfere with the orders of the Governor-General in 
‘Council.’ 

Those amongst the civilians and military staff who have tolerable 
appointments, are glad to stick to what they have, instead of wor- 
rying the Government for something better. A military Major, who 
has held for many years a good staff appointment, went the other 
day, on the strength of a letter of introduction from his brother-in- 
law, Lord somebody, to request a better, and one that would keep 
him in Calcutta, as his lady did not prefer leaving it. In explana- 
tion to some inquiry made, his Lordship was told that, unfortu= 
nately, he was near promotion, and that if he did not get another 
staff appointment, his next step as Lieutenant-Colonel would com- 
pel him to join ais regiment. His Lordship is said to have 
laughed at the Major's dilemma, and to have said it was the first 
instance he had ever heard of military promotion being considered 
a misfortune tv a soldier; adding, that the Major had better make 
up his mind to join his regiment: and it is said he will be com- 
pelled to do so. Such examples as these speak forcibly enough ; 
they will not fail to repress the inordinate expectations of ad- 
venturers, founded on private influence alone, of which there has 
been too much in this country. 


In my former letters I have noticed the apprehension we were 
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all living under of deep retrenchments from our salaries lately. It is 
said, a tremendous list of reductions, which had been some time in 
preparation, and affecting almost every person employed, even 
down to the humblest classes, came before Council. His Lordship 
is said to have asked Mr. Bayley, if this was not rather beginning 
at the wrong end, and if it would not be better first to see what 
could be done in the way of savings from the salaries of the higher 
classes, who had enough and to spare, &c. If this was really the 
case, and it is believed to have occurred, we may perhaps for the 
present set our apprehensions on this score aside. 

I could give you sheets of anecdotes of Lord William Bentinck 
and his proceedings ; but those you have, will perhaps enable you 
to form some opinion of the justice of the expectations formed by 
the more thinking classes, that the administration of this nobleman 
will bea just, able, and most efficient one. 

Mr. Brougham, in a letter to our celebrated barrister Turton, 
which was received about the time Lord Bentinck arrived here, 
says, that a man with a clearer head and a sounder heart never went 
to India ; that from his sound principles and great talents, his ab- 
sence was felt as a loss to the Administration at home, &e. God 
knows, both talents and principle were wanting here ; and few seem 
to doubt that both will be abundantly found in Lord William 


Bentinck. 





LeTrer From Bomsay. 


Bombay, 20th October, 1828. 


- In my letter of the 30th ultimo, I alluded to the probability of 
some unpleasant clashing of authority taking place between the 
_ Government and the Judges of the Supreme Court, respecting the 

issuing of two writs of habeas corpus to bring before the Court a 
Native from Tannah, and another, of rank, from Poonah ; which, it 
was understood, the Government would oppose on grounds of state 
policy, and under the belief that the Court did not possess the jurisdic- 
tion of the King’s Bench to issue the prerogative writs of the Crown, 
or. any jurisdiction beyond the island of Bombay, excepting over 
Europeans, or Natives in the service of the Company, to which it 
is apparently limited by the Charter of the Court. After hearing 
Counsel at considerable length on both sides, the Judges (Sir 
Charles Chambers and Sir John Grant) took time to consider their 
judgment, which they delivered, at great length, on the 29th ultimo, 
as published in ‘ The Bombay Courier’ of the 4th October, in 
which they concurred entirely in opinion as to their having full 
authority, and the same jurisdiction as the Court of King’s Bench, 
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to issue the prerogative writs of the Crown, and to direct them te 
any person within the ‘territories subject to the Bombay Govern- 
ment ; and an improper return having been given to the first writ 
of habeas to the Native at Poonah, issued by Sir John Grant alone, 
in chambers, the Court ordered another writ (of alias habeas corpus) 
to be issued, returnable 10th October. 


During the discussion of the question before the Court, and when 
the first writ was sent to Poonah, Sir John Malcolm was there, and 
directed Mr. Dunlop not to allow the Native to be taken to 
Bombay ; and, as the Members of Council declined acting in such 
an important matter, and in direct opposition to the Court without 
his being present, Sir John came down to Bombay, when a letter was 
written by the Government to the Judges, stating their determina- 
tion not to allow the writ against the Native of Poonah to be exe+ 
cuted, and that they would instruct their collectors and magistrates 
in the interior not to give any return to similar writs, and trusted 
the Judges would suspend their proceedings, and content themselyes 
with protesting, or appealing, until an answer should, be; received 
to a reference made to the authorities at home. ‘This,letter from 
Government gave great offence to the Judges, who, in Court, on 
the 6th of October, directed it to be read and filed.in Court, asa 
document on which they might found ulterior proceedings, if 
necessary ; and both remarked, in terms of astonishment, regret, 
and wounded feeling, on its tone and tenor, and decided, that the 
Court could take no notice of it, beyond acknowledging its receipt, 
by the Clerk of the Crown, to the Secretary to Government. 


This letter, and the speeches of the Judges, were published, with 
their consent, in ‘ The Gazette’ of the 8th October, with the whole 
proceedings of the Court in regard to the Tannah case. On the 
10th October, when a return to the writ to the Native at Poonah 
should have been made, Sir John Grant was in Court alone; and, 
an improper return having been given as before, he ordered another 
writ of habeas to issue, returnable immediately, under a fine of 
10,000 rupees ; and, if this should not have the desired effect, he 
intimated the intention of the Court to issue an attachment on the 
first day of term; and thus the matter rests at the present time. 
The Government is determined to send an overland despatch 
through Egypt, in charge of Major Barnewell, in order to get as 
speedy an answer as possible from the authorities in England; ‘and 
it is, no doubt, most desirable that such an open and avowed 
variance and opposition between the Court and Government should 
be set at rest as soon as possible, and that the jurisdiction of the 
Court should be clearly defined. 


Sir Charles Grey, the present Chief-Justice of Calcutta, in a case 
which came before him last year, gave an opinion in favour of the 
extended jurisdiction of the Court to the fullest extent,—of which 
neither the Judges here, nor the law advisers of this Government, 
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invére aware, at the time of their giving their judgment here ; and it 
‘¥s' so far satisfactory and conclusive, that they arrived at the same 
‘opinion, without either being acquainted with the sentiments of the 
other on' the subject. The opinion of Sir Charles Grey is published 
in “< The Gazette’ of the 15th October,* and shows clearly, that, 
“however impolitic the proceedings of the Judges may be considered 
‘by some, they could not have acted legally otherwise than they 
have done, upon application for such writs being made to them. 
Sir Charles Grey has generally leaned to the aid and support of 
Government, as far as possible ; aud Sir Charles Chambers has 
likewise manifested the same desire, when he could do so with 
independence, and conscientiously. I mean, that he has always 
shown temper and moderation in cases in which the Goverument 
were concerned, and a proper respect to the local authorities. It 
has, therefore, surprised every one the more, to witness the strong 
matiner in which the letter from Government affected him, and the 
severe remarks which it called forth from him on the bench. 
Indeed, both the Judges appear to have taken it us an attempt to 
lead them from the sacred path of their duty, and to diminish 
the interference, or influence, of the Crown throughout these 
territories. 

The policy of giving the Court such extraordinary jurisdiction in 
this country seems doubtful, when it is limited in its jurisdiction 
over the subject matter, which must arise out of such writs ; and it 


‘is difficult to see to what good end the execution of them could tend, 


unless this is made a court of appeal or review of the proceedings of 
the Courts in the interior, which probably would be desirable ; and 
there is no doubt that there are many irregulariiies in the Native 
Courts which require reform; which the Civil Servants of the Com- 
pany wish to avoid ; and the clamour against the effects of the inter- 
ference of the Supreme Court in the interior, in auy way, is, there- 
fore universal, ‘and has been, in a great measire, the cause of so 
direct an opposition by the Government to their proceedings. 

Sir Charles Chambers, I have reason to think, was inclined to be 
very cautious about exercising any such interference, and would only 
have done so when he could not conscientiously avoid it. He, 
therefore, felt very much such a decided opposition ; and, taking it 
in the aggravated light which he did, as a slur upon his character 
and reputation, I lament to say, that there is no doubt of its having 
hastened his death, which took place on the 13th instant. He had 
been complaining of rheumatism and gout flying through him, and 
was looking ill for some weeks before, but was not so unwell as to 
be confined to the house until Saturday the I 1th instant, when he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, or a determination & bluod to the 
head, for the relief of which he was bled largely on the following 
day; and, although every remedy was applied, he expired on 





* We shall publish this Report in our next.—Ep. 
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Monday morning, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. He wasa 
most amiable man in every relation of life, supported his station 
in society and high office with great courtesy and dignity, and was 
greatly esteemed by the Natives, to whom he was always a kind 
friend, At the time of his sudden decease, Lady West was lying 
in a dying state in his house, and she only lived three days after- 
wards, having sunk under affliction and fatigue consequent to the 
loss of her husband, to whom she was devotedly attached. 


Sir John Grant is thus left the only Judge of the Court, and 
under circumstances of no pleasant nature, as regards the late 
lamentable casualties, and the difference with the Members of the 
Government ; but he is a man of an active and cheerful disposition ; 
and, although he must have a great deal to do, I trust he will get 
on well until he has further relief from England ; for if any thing 
were to happen to him before the arrival of other Judges, the Court 
would be shut up altogether, there being no provision in the Charter 
for a Judge coming round from Bengal or Madras, pro tempore, 
as was the case in the time of the Recorder’s Court. 


Notre oF THE EpirTor. 


We can easily conceive the just indignation which Sir John Grant 
will feel, when he finds, that, instead of being advanced, as he ought to 
have been, to the Chief Justiceship of Bombay, he has been kept as a 


- Puisne Judge, and that Mr. Dewar, a young barrister, who has no claims 


whatever to such a distinction, (save and except his devotion to the 


- Government whom the Judges so nobly opposed,) has been promoted, 


7 an order from the Directors here, over his head! This is the reward 
of subserviency ; and these are the mortifications to which merit and 
independence are subjected. 





SonnET.—TuHeE Just Man. 


As on an eminence, alone he stood, 

Unmoved amidst the storms of life: his mind 

Formed not a fetter which itself should bind, 

But on an inward consciousness of good 

Calmly reposed ;—and oft in thoughtful mood 

He would survey the busy crowd below, 

In disputation, wrangling to and fro— 

Christian with Christian floating down life’s flood, 

Eternally engaged in fierce dispute 

Respecting trivial articles of faith 

And modes of worship. Oh, how ill they suit 

With Christian charity! The Scripture saith, 

Ye children of the earth, the prayer sincere 

Will reach from man to God, nor be rejected there. 
Neath, Feb. 1829. S, GARDNER. 
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Desatre at THE East Inpia House. 


‘On Wednesday, March 18, a Quarterly General Court was held. 


THE COMPANY’S STOCK, 


W. Astext, the Chairman, stated, that the accounts of the Company’s 
stock were made out for India up to the Ist of May, 1827, and for 
England up to the Ist of May, 1828. 


EAST INDIA WRITERS’ BILL. 


The Cuarrman said, that the Court was made special, for the purpose 
‘of having laid before it'a copy of a Bill, then before Parliament, relating 
to writers in ihe Company’s service. Three years ago, Parliament thought 
it expedient to pass an Act to repeal a clause in a former Act, which 
rendered it necessary that every person appointed to a writership should 
-have previously served four terms at Haileybury College. The object of 
the present Bill was merely to continue the operation of the repealing 
“Act, which was about to expire. 


Mr. Dixon asked, whether this Bill had been introduced with the sanc- 
tion of the Company. 


The Cuarrman replied, that it was introduced at the suggestion of the 
Court of Directors. 


General THornton thought it would be better to pass a permanent 
Bill at once, than to renew the measure from time totime. He approved 
of the principle of the Bill, because he thought that, at the present time, 
young men destined for service in India, could obtain a fitting education 
without going to the Company’s College. There was now an Oriental 
Professor at the London University, as well as many others in London 
and its neighbourhood. He had always considered it improper that 


. age men should be educated at Haileybury, at the Company’s expense. 


n all other situations, individuals were educated at their own expense— 


‘those destined for the church, for instance, where their expectations were 


very small ; whilst young men, who were presented with profitable offices, 
in which they might expect to acquire fortunes, were educated at the 
Company’s expense. He understood that since the Suspension Act had 
been in force, young men had not been examined with respect to their 

oficiency in the Oriental languages. He wished to know whether this 


pr 
Was true. 


The Cuarrman said, that the present Bill would have the effect of a 
ermanent measure, since it would continue in force until 1834. The 
on. gentleman themstated, as we understood, that the Court of Directors 

and the Board of Control had not considered it necessary, that candidates 
for writerships should be examined with respect to their knowledge of the 
Oriental languages. He could hold out no hope to the gallant General 
that the Company would benefit by the London University, for the ex- 
aminations would continue to be conducted as heretofore. 


The Bill was then read, and the Court adjourned. 




























CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Galcutta.] 


Anverson, W. S., Surg., rem. from 33d to 36th N. I.—M. Aug. 13. 

Austen, Thomas, Ens., posted to 12th N. 1—M. Aug, 25. 

Arrow, J..R., Ens., posted to 15th N. I.—M. Aug. 25. 

Austen, Capt., 18th N. I., to act as Superintend. of Family Payments and. Pen- 
sions, during illness of Capt. Wilson.—M. Sept. 9. m 


Barnett, W., Lieut. and Brev. Capt., 53d N.I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. 
Reding, prom.—C, Aug..22. 

Bagshawe, S.R., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 7th N. L., v. 

* Hudleson, on duty at Presidency.—C. July 28. 

Barnes; W. R., Ens., app. to do duty with 58th N.I.—C. Aug. 1. 

‘Beaven, F., Ens., app. to do duty with 42d N. 1—C. Aug. 1. 

{Biddulph, Geo., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Sept. 5. 

“Benson, R..Capt., 11th N.I., and Assist.Sec. to Gov. in Mil. Dep., to be Mil. 

Sec. to Governor-Gen.—C, Sept. 5. 

Boyd, M., Lieut.-Col. Com., removed from 46th to 5th N.I., v..Nation, de- 
ceased.—C. Aug. 12. 

-Brice; H. S., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 33d to 14th N. I.—M. Aug. 13. 

Brooking, S., Assist-Surg., posted to 6th N. IL—M. Aug. 15. 

Babington, W. R., Senior Ensign, 17th N.I., to be Lieut., vy. Fullarton, prom. 

©O0M. Aug. 15. ; ‘ 

Bisset, W., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens., Aug. 13.; app. to do duty with 39th N. TI. 

. —M., Aug. 21. 

Best, S., 1st Lieut. Eng., to be Assist. to Superintend. Eng. in Southern Division, 
v. Patrickson, perm. to return to Eur.—M. Sept. 9. 

Bayes Read Envigt, posted to 16th N.I., and to rank below Ensign E, T. Cox. 
—M. Sept. 11. 

Baron, C.R., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—B. Aug. 1. 

Boxwell, Assist.-Surg. adm. on the Estab.—B. Aug. 1. 

‘Barrington, Assist.-Surg., adm. on the Estab.—B. Aug. 1. 

pee ya pain adm. on the Estab. Aug. 1 ; and app. to the brig Euphrates. 
—B. Aug. 11. : 

Bonamy, Capt., 6th Foot, to be an Aid-de-camp on personal staff of Com.-in- 
chief.—B. Aug. 7. 

Baillie, T., Capt., to act as First Assist.-Com.-Gen., y. James, on furl. to the 
Cape.—B. Aug. 12. yn 


Coventry, C., Capt., 33d N.I., to take charge of 8th, or Cawnpore Prov. Batt., 
during absence of Lieut.-Col. Gibbs on leave-—C. Aug. 16. ’ 

Cunliffe, K. H., Lieut.-Col., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. Com., v. Nation, deceased. 
—C. Aug. 16. , sais 

Cumberland, R. B., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. Sept. 5. 

Campbell, C. H., Maj., Artill., rem. from 5th to 2d batt..—C. Aug. 12. 

Curphey, W., Maj, Artill., rem. from 2d to 1st batt., and to command of Artill. 
at Nusseerabad.—C. Aug. 12. 

Clerk, Robert, Esq., to be Sec. to Government in Public Financial, Commercial 
Law, and Ecclesiastical Depart.—M. Aug. 26. 
Campbell, A. M., Lieut., and Brev. Capt., 7th Lt. Cay., to be Assist. Civ. Eng. in 
-Southern div.—M. Aug. 26. , 

Conolly, H. V., Esq , to be Dep. Sec. to Gov. in Military Dep.—M. Sept. 2. 
Clapham, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 43d Ni: I.—M, Aug. 4, 

Cottrell, L. F., Cornet, posted to 9th Lt. Cay.—M. Aug. 9. 
Caswell, J., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 6th to 43d N. 1.—M. Aug. 13. 
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Clubley, J..K., Maj. Inv. Estab., posted to 1st Nat. Vet. Batt—C. Aug. 15. 

Church, W.J., Ens., posted to 17th N. L—M. Aug. 25. 

Cockburn, A. K., Ens., posted to 50th N. I.—M. Aug. 25. 

Cotton, W., Sen. Lieut., 10th N. I., to be Capt., v. Jourdan, prom.—M. Sept. 12. 

Campbell, D. C., Cadet, admitted Assist.-Surg., and prom. to Ens., and app. to do 
duty with 21st N. 1.—M. Sept. 12. 

Cox, E.T., Ens., posted to 10th N.I,, and to rank next to Ens. C. Macauley. 
—M. Sept. 12. 

Currie, Claud, Surg., returned to duty.—M. Sept. 12. 

Carr, G., Ens., 16th N.I., on furl. to Eur. for healtbh,—M. Sept. 12. 

Campbell, R., Capt., 21st N.I., to be Maj., v. Noble, dec.—B. Ang. 2. 

Cayage, W., Lieut., 21st N. L., to be Capt., v. Campbell, prom.—B. Aug. 2. 


Denty, H. F.,-Major, Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. George, dec.—C. Aug. 16. 

Davis, T. D. L., Capt., 25th N.L., to be Major, v. Vincent, prom.—C. Aug. 22. 

Durham, S., Surg., posted to 23d N. I.—C. Aug. 1. 

Dougan, J. C., Ens., app. to do duty with 2d Extra N. L—C. Aug. 1. 

Ditmas, F., 2d Lieut., Eng., to be Assist. to Superintend. Eng. in Northern Div., 

“'v. Best.—M. Sept. 9. 

ea Lieut., 39th N. I., to be Sub-Assist.-Commissary-General, v, Frew. 
= . t. . 

Daniel, Mathew, Cornet, posted to 3d L. Cay., and to take rank from J uly 27, 
1828.—B. Aug. 2. 
Davidson, R., Assist.-Surg., to act under orders of Medical Board on a special 

duty.—B. Aug. 8. 


Erskine, .W..C., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens,—C. Sept. 5. 

Edwards, E., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 12th to 17th N. L—M. Aug, 4. 

Elphinston, C.J,,Ens., app. to do duty with 29th N. L—M. Aug. 13. 

Eaton, Jas., Dr., adm. Assist.-Surg., and app. to do duty under Garr, Surg. of 
Fort St. George.—M. Aug. 26. 


Fallowfield, J., Surg., rem. from 3d to 4th N.I—C. Aug. 12. 

Festing, T. B. P.,.Capt., 33d N. I., on furl. to Europe for health—C. Aug. 22. 

Farquharson, G., Lieut., 8th N.I., on furl. to Europe for health—C. Sept. 5. 

Fenning,-D. A. Lieut. and Brev. Capt., 5th L,Cav., to be Dep.-Assist.-Adj.- 
Gen. in Ceded Districts, v. Wilson.—M. Aug. 15. 

Fullarton, J., Sen.-Lieut., 17th N. IL, to be Capt., v. Stuart, invalided. 
—M. Aug. 19. 

Foulis, .D.; Lieut.-Col-Comm., removed from 5th L. Cav. to 9th L. Cay. 
—M. Aug. 23. 

Farquhar, R., Ens., posted to 28th N. I—M. Aug. 25, 

Frew, Capt., 44th N. I., Sub-Assist.-Commis.-Gen., to beDep.-Assist.-Comunis.- 
Gen., v. Burns, prom.—M. Aug. 25. 


Gordon, J., Surg. (M.D.), posted to 6th Extra N.I.—C. Aug. 1. 
illanders, A., Ens., app. to do duty with 60th N. 1—C. Aug. 1. 
Soules T., Lieut., 11th N. 1, to be Interp. and Quarter-Master, v. Sewell, prom. 
~ —C. Aug. 12. 
Pitas Ton, R. M. O., Major, Artill., rem. from Ist to 5th Batt—C. Aug. 12. 
Groube, Dodson, Cornet, posted to Ist. L. Cav.—M. Aug. 23. 
Germon, J. P., Ens., posted to 48th N. 1.—M. Aug. 25. 
Goldingham, Lieut., Artill., perm. to place his services at the disposal of the 
Government of Fort Cornwallis.—M. Sept. 5. 
Gill, G., Capt., Ist N. I., returned to duty.—M. Sept. 19. 
Gordon, ’R. H., Lieut., 2d N. I., returned to duty.—M. Sept. 12. 
Gibb, J. R., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty.—M. Sept. 12. 
‘Glasscock, W.'M., Ens., doing duty with 29th N. I., on furlough to Europe, for 
one year, without pay.—M. Aug. 22. 
Graham, A., Assist.-Surg., to be Civ. Surg. at Ahmednugger, v. Walker, pro- 
maoted.—B. Aug. 4. 
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Hamilton, G., Ens., 53d N.1., to be Lieut., v. Barnett, prom.—C. Aug. 22, 

Hall, A., Cornet, app. to do duty with 2d L. Cav., at Muttra—C. Aug, 1,° 

Hay, John, Lieut.-Col., 17th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Aug. 12. 

Home, R., Lieut.-Col., posted to 12th N. I—M. Aug. 4. 

Holmes, P., Ens., rem. from doing “4 ee 10th to 16th N.—M. Aug. 9, 

Halstead, W. A., Ens., posted to 11th N.I.—M. Aug. 25. 

Hamilton, Richard, Ens., posted to Ist N. l—M. Aug. 25. 

Hooper, H., Vet. Surg., rem. from 2d to 8th L. Cay.—M. Sept. 3. 

Harwood, John, Lieut., 48th N. I., returned to duty.—M. Sept. 12. 

Holloway, E..V. P., Lieut., 42d N.1I., on furlough to Europe for health. 
—M. Sept. 9. 


Ironside, E., Ens., 62d N. I., to be Lieut., v. M‘Donald, resigned.—C. Sept. 2, 


Jones, R. E., Ens., 25th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Williamson, prom.—C. Aug. 22. 

Johnstone, D., Ens., rem. from doing duty with 31st to 29th N. I.—M. Aug. 4. 

Jackson, J., Ens., app. to do duty with 19th N. I—M. Aug. 9. 

vensings, J. F., Vet. Surg., rem. from 1st Brig. Horse Artill. to 7th L. Cav. 
—M. Sept. 3. 

Jourdan, H. G., Sen. Capt., 10th N. I., to be Major, v. Short, promoted. 
—M. Sept. 12. 


Kilner, J., Licut.. to be Acting Executive Engin. at Deesa.—B. Aug. 7. 


Littler, J. H., Major, Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Cunliffe, prom. in succession to 
Auriol, invalided.—C. Aug. 16. 

Lowry, R., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Sept. 5. 

Loveday, W., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Sept. 5. 

Lawrence, E., Capt., 22d N. I., to be Assist.-Sec. to Government in Mil. Depart., 
vy. Benson, prom.—C. Sept. 5. 

Ludlow, E. E., Lieut. 20th N.1., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., vy. Pyne, prom. 
—C. Aug. 12. 

Leese, J. V., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 3d to 4th N. I.—C. Aug. 12. 

Laurie, Capt., 9th N.I., on furlough, to Europe for health.—M. Sept. 12. 


—_ F., Ens., 14th N.1., to be Lieut., v. Thorpe, prom., v. Ramsay, dec. 

—C. Aug. 22. 

Mansell, H., Brev.-Capt. his Majesty’s 14th Foot, to be an Aide-de-Camp on 
Personal Staff of Gov.-Gen.—C. Aug. 22. 

‘Mac Dowell, J., Surg., prom. to 59th N.I.—C. Aug. 1. 

Mac Leod, T.H. S., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Sept. 5. 

Marshall, G. T., Lieut., 35th N. I., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Maas., v. Hay, 
on leave—C. Aug. 12. 

Muray, A., Surgeon, removed from 4th to 3d N. L—C. Aug. 12. 

Maitland, J., Cornet, posted to 4th Light Cavalry.—M. Aug. 23. 

Macqueen Lachlan, Cornet, posted to 8th Light Cavalry.—M. Aug. 23. 

Mackenzie, W. A., Ens., posted to 17th N. L—M. Aug. 25. 

M‘Clellan, Lieut., 33d N. I., permitted to place his services at the disposal of the 

_, Governor of Fort Cornwallis.—M. Sept. 5. 

Monin, A., Senior Lieut.-Col., Inf., to be |Lieut.-Col. Comm., v. Graham, de- 
ceased.—M. Sept. 12. 

ar go _ Lieut., 2d Brig. Horse Artillery, to be Acting-Riding-Master. 
—M. Sept. 1. 

M‘Leod, Colin, Lieut., 42d N. L, to be Adjut., v. Holloway, on furlough to 
Europe.—M. Sept. 12. 

Meredith, J. J., Major, 4th Light Cav.,.on furl. to Europe—M. Aug. 19. 

M‘Master, B., Capt., 6th N.I., on furl. to Europe for health—M. Sept. 12. 

M‘Daniel, M., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—B. Aug. 1. 

Manne i ee Soeetey Lieut., to be First Lieut., v. Lewis, dismissed the service. 
—B. Aug. 4. 

M‘Kenzie, T., Assist.-Surg., app. to H. C.’s sloop of war Coote-—B. Aug. 11. 

Moir, W., Esq., to be Assist. to Coll. of Colombo, and Sitting Magis. at Caltura. 

vy. Wilmot, Esq.—-Ceylon, Aug. 14, 
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M‘Nanghten, C. C., Esq., to be Assistant to Collecor of Jaffnapatam, v. Moir, 
—Ceylon, Aug. 14. 


Nation, H. M., Ensign, app. to do cuty with 65th N. 1—C. Aug. 1. 
Naylor, C. H., Lieut., 9th N.I., to be Interp, and Quar.-Mast., v. Farquharson, 
resigned.—C. Aug. 12. 


‘Oakes, C. E., Esq., to be Registrar to Prov. Court for Northern Division.—M. 


Sept. 5. 
Ogilvie, J., Lieut.-Col., posted to 37th N. L—M. Aug. 4. 
Ogilvie, Lieut., rem. from doing duty with 25th to 35th N. L—M. Aug. 21. 


Plowden, T. J. C., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and Collec. of City and District 
of Dacca.—C. Aug. 16. 


‘Playfair, G., Surgeon, posted to 29th N. I—C. Aug. 1. 


Pengree, G., Ensign, app. to do duty with 46th N. I.—C. Aug. 1. 

Prince, R., Surgeon, rem. from 36th to 33d N. L—M, Aung. 13. 

Pereira, M. L., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., entitled toa half-pay share of Off-reckonings, 
in consequence of the death of Maj.-Gen. S. W. Ogg, of Inf.—M. Aug. 19. 

Pollock, T., Lieut.-Col.-Comm., entitled to a half-pay share of Off-reckonings, 
in consequence of the death of Maj.-Gen. S. W. Ogg.—M. Aug. 19. 

Power, J., Lieut., 3d, or P. L. L., to be Quar.’Mast. and Pay-Mast., y. Moore, 
on furlough.—M. Aug. 19. 

Porter, J. F,, Cornet, posted to Ist L. Cav.—M. Aug. 25. 

Pellowe, W. O., Sen. Ens., 10th N. [., to be Lt., v. Cotton, prom.—M. Sept. 12. 

Patrickson, G., Lieut., Eng., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Aug. 22. 

Prescott, A., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—B. Aug. 1. 

Parry, E. W. E., Ens., 2ist N. I., v. Cavage, prom.—B. Aug. 4. 

Pouget, R., Capt., to be Inspect. Engin. of Surat div. of Army, v. Frederick, on 
furl. to Eur.—B. Aug. 7. 


Raban, T. U., Capt., 14th N. I., to be Major, v. Littler, prom.—C. Aug. 22. 
Reading, W., Capt., 53d N. I., to be Major, v. Denty, prom.—C., Aug. 22. 
Robinson, C., Surg., posted to 13th N. I—C. Aug. 1. 

Rogers, W., Ens., app. to do duty with 42d N. I.—C. Aug. 1. 


Richardson, W., Ens., app. to do duty with 42d N. I—C. Aug. 1. 


‘Reid, C. S., 2d Lieut., to act as Adj. and Qu.-Mast. to 2d batt. Artill., v. Garret, 
on leave.—C. Aug. 12. 

Ralston, J. C., Vet. Surg., rem. from 8th to 2d L. Cav.—M. Aug. 13. 

Raymond, E. H., Capt., 8th L. Cav., to be acting Riding-Mast., v. Thomson. 
—M. Aug. 22. 

Robertson, Jas., Lieut. 9th N. I., app. to duty with Rifle Corps.—M. Aug. 21. 

Russell, J:, Lieut.-Col.-Com., rem. from 9th to 5th L. Cav.—M. Aug. 23. 

Richmond, Alex., Ens., posted to 7th N. I—M. Aug. 25. 

Russell, J. A., Lieut. 51st N. [., to be temporary Sub.-Assist.-Commis.-Gen., v. 
Dyce.—M. Sept. 9. 


’ Rawlinson, W. E., Ens., 2d Eur., Regt., to be Lieut., v. Phillips. —B. Aug. 1. 


Reeves, G. O., Cornet 3d L. Cay., to be Lieut.. v. Johnstoue, dec—B. Aug. 2. 
Robson, T., Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator in Deccan, v. Graham.—B. Aug. 4. 


. Swiny, J., Surg., (M. D.,) posted to 24th N. I—C. Aug. 1. 


Steel, Jas., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. Sept. 5. 


- Swatman, W., Ens., rem. from 20th to 65th N. L—C. Aug. 12. 


Streatfield, F., Lieut., 71st N.I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Sept. 5. 

Sanders, E., Lieut. Engin., on furl. to the Cape for health.—C. Sept. 1. 

Sprye, Lieut., rem. from doing duty with 25th to 39th N. L—M. Aug. 21. 

Sale, H. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 35th N. I. to 1st Eur. Regt.—M. Aug. 23. 

Stewart, T., Lieut.-Col., Com., 11th N. I., perm. to res. command of garrison of 
Bellary, and to return to Eur. on furl.—M. Aug. 26. 


Short, R., Sen. Maj. and Supernum. Lieut.-Col., 10th N. L,"to be Lieut.-Col. v. 
Maunsell, dec.—M. Sept. 9. 
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Stafford, C., Lieut., Sist N.I., to be Adj. v. Russell, app. to Commissariat. 
—M. Sept. 12. ' 
Sewell, Thos., Lieut.; 50th N. I, returned to duty.—M. Sept. 12. 
Stewart, T., Lieut.-Col., 11th N. I, on furl. to Eur.—M. Sept. 5. 
Stokes, T. W., Capt., Invalid Estab., on furl. to Eur. for health.--B. Aug. 1. 


Thorpe, K., Lieut., 14th N. 1, to be Capt. of a comp., v. Raban, prom. 
—C. Aug. 22. 

Tweede, T., Surg., posted to 11th N. I—C. Aug. 1. ; 

‘Thorpe, R., Lieut., 14th N.1., perm, to res, situation of Interp & Qu.-Mas. 
—C. Sept. 5. 

Thomson, C..H., Esq., to be Collec. and Magis. of Chingleput.—M. Aug. 26. 

Tapp, J. H., Ens., rem. from doing duty with 2d. to 35th N. L—M. Aug. 21, 

Thompson, A. P., Lieut., 8th Lt.-Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Aug..19. 

Tremlett, H. A., Ens., 17th M.'1., on furl. to Eur. for health,—M. Sept. 12. 


Vincent, W., Major, Inf. to be Lieut.-Col. v. Pepper, dec.—C. Aug. 16. 
Viveash, H. Esq., to be Princip. Collec. & Magis. of Madura.—M. Aug. 26. 


Wells, F. O., Mr., to be Register of Suburbs of Calcutta.—C. Aug. 15. | 
Williamson, A. A., Lieut., 25th N. 1,, to be Capt. of a comp. v. Davies, prom. 
—C. Aug. 22. 
“Webb, G., Surg., posted to 54th N. I.—C. Aug. 1. 
~ Wallich, N., Surg., (M.D.) posted to 44th N. L.—C. Aug. L. 
Wright, Alex., Brev. Capt., 72d N. [., on furl. to New South Wales for health. 
—C. Sept. 5. 
White, HP. Ens., app. to do duty with 29th N, I—M. Aug. 1. 
Wangh, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st Eur. reg. to 36th N. L—M. Aug. 23. 
Woods, W..G., Cornet, posted to 2d. L. Cav.—M. Aug. 23. 
“Wake, C.S, A., Ens., posted to 34th C. L. 1—M. Aug. 25. 
Wrixht, Geo., Lieut.. 10th N. L., to be Adj., v. Catton, prom.—M,. Sept. 12. 
West, J., Lieut., rem. from Ist, Vet. Batt.—M: Sept. 80. 
Worsley, A., Ens., app. to do duty with 9th N. I—M. Sept. 12. 
Williams, J., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—B. Aug. 1. 
Williams, Assist.-Surg., admit on Estab.—B. Aug. 1. 
Waddington, C., Capt., to be Superint. Engin., at Presid., &c., v. Pouget. 
—b. Aug. 7. 
Yates, G. H. S., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Aug. 22; app. to do duty with 46th N. I, 
—M,. Aug. 21. 


BIRTHS. 

Armstrong, the lady of Capt. Edw., Dep-Assist. Com-Gen., of a daughter, at 
Quilon, Aug. 28. 

Aldrett, the lady of Capt., Artill., of a son, at Madras, Sept. 4. 

Boileau, the lady of Thomas, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Tellicherry, Sept. 1. 

Bohalt, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a daughter, at Negapatam, Sept. 13. 

Cartlew, the lady of Lieut., 21st N. I., of a daughter, at Palaveram, Sept. 17. 

Davidson, the lady of Capt. C. J. C., Engin., of a daughter, at Bareilly, July 14, 

Dowker, the lady of Capt., 2d reg., of a daughter, at Madras, Aug. 12. 

Do: glas, the lady of Lieut. Dep.-Assist..-Com. Gen., of a daughter, at Masuli- 
patam, Aug. 13. 

Hankins, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Madras Establishment, of a son, at Walton 
Bridge House, Jan. 19. 

Hartman, the lady of E., Esq., of a'son. at Malacca, July 19. 

Luxmore, the lady of Lieut., H. M.’s 16th reg., of a daughter, at Galle, Ceylon, 
Aug. 10, 

Moor, the lady of M., Esq., of a son and heir, at Futtehgurh, July 16. 

Macdonald, the lady of Lieut.. 3d Cav., of a daughter, at Arcot, Aug. 28. 
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Nelson, the lady of Robert, Esq., Civ. Serv., ofa son; at Negapatam) Ang. 16, 
Poyntz, the lady of Lieut., H. M.’s 30th reg., of a son and: heit, at Madtas, 
pt. 4. 

Robertson, the lady of W. J., Esq:, Civ. Serv., of twins, a son and a daughter, at 
Futtehpore, Aug. 26. 

Smith, F. E., Lieut., 1st Extra N. I., of a son, at Dinapore, July 30.: 

Symes, the lady of Capt. G. F., Commis, of Ordnance, of a son and heir, at Mas 
sulipatem, Sept. 15. 

Sillery, the lady of Dr., Med. Staff, of a daughter, at Point de-Galle, Ceylon, 


Aug. 19. 
Sprye, the lady of R. J. M., Lieut., 9th Mad. N. I., of a son, at Penang, Aug: 4, 
Tach, the lady of G., Esq., Civ. Surg.,-of a daughter,at Hummeerpore, 
ug. 15. 


Watson, the lady of Major J. S., Artillery, of a son, at Madras, Sept. 23, 
Williamson, the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, ‘at Malacca, July 18. 


MARRIAGES, 


Bayley,,J. W., Capt. Major of Brigade, Nagpore Sery., to Annabella, youngest 
daughter of the late H. Crawford, Esq., of Greenock, at Bellaspore, Aug. 7. 
Campbell, John, Esq., of the Nizam's Civ. Sery,, to Eliza, youngest daughter 

of the late. W., Harrington, Esq., Mad, Civ. Serv., at South Downs, on the Neile 
“gherries,. Aug. 19. , 
Clarke, A., .Lieut., Dep -Assist.-Comm.-Gen., to Frances, daughter of the late 
S..Drewe, Esq,, of Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, at Bangalore, Aug. 26. 
Jones, David, Esq., of Pengelly, Cardiganshire, South Wales, to Anne Charlotte} 
oungest daughter of the ‘late Assist. Surg. John White, 17th Dragoons, at 
ombay, Aug. 14. - 
James, Lieut. and Qu.-Mas., 33d N:I., to Miss Letitia Agnes Palmer, at Mergui, 
in Tenasserim, May 17. 
Powell, Major. S., Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, to Miss Goodfellow, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. S. Goodfellow, at Bombay, Aug. 14, 
Roddy, C. H., Lieut., H. M’s. Ceylon Rifle Regt., toJohanna, youngest daughter 
of the late J. F. Conrady, Esq., at Colombo, Ceylon, Aug. 30. 
Shelly, W., Lieut., 20th regt., N. I., to. Mrs. Alexander, at Quilon, July 20. 
Strettell, Edward, Esq., 20th N. I., sonof the late Edward Strettell, Esq., Adv.- 
Gen., Bengal, to Mrs.Susan Hughes, at Allpee, Aug. 27. 
Stonehouse, J. H., Esq., to Julia, second daughter of J. H. Clarke, Esq. at 
Ghazeepore, Aug. 14. 
Wynch, J., Capt., Horse Artill., to Eleanor Juliana, only daughter of the late 
Capt. Peregrine Davie, Mad. Estab., at Secundrabad, Sept. 10. 


DEATHS. 


Cron, Mr. Thomas, Surgeon of H. C.’s ship Marquis of Camden, at Bombay, 
Aug. 12. 
Clerk, C., Esq., Civil Service, at Bombay, Sept. 7. 


Donaldson, A. C., Ens., 2d E. L,.aged 19, at Deesa, Aug. 23. 
Douglas, Maria Norman, wife of Lieut. Arch., at Masulipatam, Aug. 21. 


Fenwick, Robert, son of the late Col., aged 47, at Jezimghur, in Tirhoot. 
Gibbings, A. B., Ens., 16th N.I., aged 21, at Vellore, Sept. 2. 


Marrett, P. T., Ens., 4th N. I. aged 19, at Palaveram. 
Mien, N. G., Ens, \N. I.,.at Allyghar, Aug. 7. 
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Potkinson, R. A, Capt. of Jaffnapatam, aged 60 


Shipping Intelligences. 
Pickford, H. W., Lieut. 18th N. L., aged 23, at Ape ‘Aug. 2. 


Price, the Rev. L D., (D. D.,) at Ava, 
Ramsay, D., Lieut. 14th N.I., aged 21, near Chinsura, July 22. 

Swinton, R., Capt., late of H. M.’s Foot, at Aurungabad, Aug. 6). . 
Sugden, R,, ‘Lieut. 13th Light Dragoons, at Arnee, July-24. ' 
Taylor, J., Lieut.-Col., lst E. reg., at Sattarah, Sept. 16. 
Trotter, Alex., Major Comm., Ist N.L, Allahabad, Aug. 27. . 
Walker, A. S., Lieut., Bomb. Eng., at Poonah, Aug. 4. 
Fite, Susan, ‘wife of "John, Esq., (M. D.,) Resid. Surg., at Madras, July a7. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Liverpool .. 
Dublin... 
Liverpool .. 
Falmouth .. 
Isle of Wight 
Portsmouth 
Southampton 
Dartmouth... 
Dartmouth. . 
Downs... 
Downs — « 
Downs .. 
Downs... 
Cowes as 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool .. 
Downs .. 
Dartmouth... 
Dartmouth. . 
Downs Fe 
Liverpool .. 
Liverpool .. 
Liverpool .. 
Liverpool . 
Isle of Wight 
Falmouth . 
Falmouth . 
Falmouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Penzance .. 
Plymouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Dartmouth. . 
Dartmouth.. 
Penzance .. 
Scilly 


Ship’s Name. 


Bahamian .. 
George Canning 
Welcome ee 


Rapid oe 
Berwickshire .. 
Victo 


Duch. of Atholl 
ElizaJane .. 
Alexander .,. 
Dunira ee 
Mangles oo 
Fame we 
Royalist, ee 
Copernicus .. 
Active Po 
Albion oe 
Sunbury oe 
Sir D. Scott 
Edinburgh 
Pacific 
Othello 
Welcome 
Crown 
John Hayes 
Camden 
Fils de France 
Elizabeth 
Tyne 

Briton 
Orynthia 


Mary 


_ Atlanta 


Wanstead a 
Boddingtons .. 
Chatham 
Thames 

Ranger 
Euphrates 
Cerres We 


Pierre .. 
Barstall .. 
em ty we 
unt ve 
Madan 
Farquharson 
Daniel .. 
Fish sa 
Ogilvie .. 
Hamilton .. 
Carr e» 
Bullen... 
Harris .. 
Stevens .. 
Wells ee 
M‘Leod ee 
Patterson .. 
M‘Taggart 
Box i 
Allen whe 
Thompson 
Buchanan... 
Baird ae 
Worthington 
Terry .. 
Geoffrey .. 
Pell ae 
Brown 
Pockley 
Rixon 
Dobson 
Johnson . 
Langdon .. 
Taylor 
Bragg 
Ms i 
May 
Buckbam . 
Warren ,. 


Bengal .. 
Cape .. 
ser a Se 
cules iv 
Bengal oe 
China ee 
et be 
ingapore 
China... 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
S. Seas .. 
Mauritius 
St. Helena 
Bengal :. 
Mauritius 
China oe 
China .. 
S. Seas .. 
Calcutta 
Mauritius 
Bombay . 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Penang .. 
Mauritius 
Manritius 
S. Seas .. 
Batavia.. 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
V.D.Land 
N.S. Wales 
Bombay . 
Singapore 
S. Seas. 
Bengal . 
Bombay . 





, at Negapatam, saa 17. 


‘Commander. Place of Depart. Date, 


1828, 
-27 
Sept r 





Sept. 17 
Dec. 21 
Nov. 12 
Nov. ‘8 
Dec. 19 
Aug. 15 
Nov. 18 
Dec. 8 


Dec. 4 


Dec. 9 
Oct. 6 











Oct. 27 
Nov. 16 





Oct. 16 
Sept. 6 




















Mar. 
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Shipping Intelligence, 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 

Calcutta 
Madras 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Singapore 
Singapore 
N.S. Wales 


. Calcutta 


China 
China 


Ship’s Name. 
Clyde ee 
Hercules oe 
Rose a 
Children 4 
Lord Lyndoch .. 
Malcolm ée 
Juliana ot 
Minstrell Se 
Lonach ive 
Belzoni iia 
Roxburg Castle 
Minerva oe 
Herculean ae 
Flora oe 
John Taylor .. 
Atlas ae 
Renown és 
Meteor =< 
Carn Brea Castle 
England ee 
Clorinda +s 
Woodford ¢ 
Columbia “6 


Lady Kennaway 


Ld. Wm. Bentinck Craigie 


Commander, 

Scott ee 
Vaughan oe 
ee ee 
Eyles ee 
Tarbutt - 
Arckoll ae 
Noakes ee 
Talbert oy 
Denny : 
Watson ae 
Maclean ‘ee 
Sherriffe af 


Atkinson ad 
Hunt 


Baker <" 
Watson be 
Davey Pe 
Reay ee 
Carrew ae 
Millbank éé 
Kirkwood ? 

Delafons ve 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 


Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Cowes 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Clyde 


Ship’s Name. 


Henry ee 
Integrity ee 
Admiral Benbow 
Falloden ae 
Cleveland ee 
Miranda oa 
Calista aa 
Turners e 
Austen A 
Thames 
Collingwood . 
Annandale a 
Repulse si 
Waterloo ; 
Mary ‘ 
Amelia Wilson . 


Eagle 
Rose 
Frances 
Thetis 
Amethyst 
Harriet ale 
Neptune aa 


Commander. 
Bunney .- 
Riddock .. 
Crawford .. 
Mould “a 
Havilock .. 


Dalgarno .. 
Harrkins .. 


Leader os 
Ladd ob 
Forbes oe 
Snipe ee 
Fergusson .. 
Gribble ee 
Addison .. 
Stonehouse .. 
Harris aa 
Batty ? 

Nichol ’ 

Heard “? 
Gray aed 
Carthard . 

Oldham - 

Whittleton .. 


Port of Depart. 
Sse 
Liverpool 
London 
pre : 
iverpoo: 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Greenock 
Liverpool 
Falmouth 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
Hull 
London 
London 
London 
London ©: 
Liverpoook 
London *' 
London 


Destination, 


Cape 
Mauritius 
Mad. & Bengal 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
V. D. Land 
Bombay 
Mad.& Bengal 
China 
Singapore 
Bombay 
China 

N. S. Wales 
Cape 
Bombay 
Cape 

Cape 

Cape 

N. S. Wales 
V. D. Land 
Bombay 
Bombay 
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Generat List or PasseNncers. 
: .PasseNGERS HomMEWARD. | 8 2 E ‘ 

By the Berwickshire, from China :—Mrs. James, widow of the late Dr. James,‘ ) 
Lordi Bishop ‘of Calcutta, and child; Rev. S. H. Knapp, his:late’ Lordship’s® 
Chaplains Capt. George Welstead, and ‘three servants. 

By the’ Victory, from Bengal :—Col. Otto, Mad: Cav:; Major Russéll,' Mad." ' 
Cav. ; Capt. Bennett, Mad. Cav. ; Lieut. Elton, 13th Light Drag. ; Jas, Majori- 
banks, ‘Esq. ; Dr. Johnstone, Mad. Estab.; Masters Johnstone and Hitchins} | 
Mesdamés Valpy, Young, and Farquharson ; Misses Valpy, C. A. Valpy, Mary _ 
Louis, and Farquharson ; Mr. Henry Heathorne, from St. Helena’; 29 invalids,’ 
three servants, arid two children.’ 

By the Duchess of Atholl, from China :—Col, T. Steward, Mad. Estab. ; John. , 
Thomas Bigge, Esq., H. M.’s Commissioner, from the Cape; Master James; 
Hawkins, from the Cape ; five Chinese proceeding to the Propagandi College at. , 
Rome, and three servants. , 

By the George Canning, from Cape :—Col. Wyatt; Mrs. Reid ; Miss Fraser’; ’ 
Mrs. Davies, and family. es oy 

By the Sir David Baird, from China :—Capt. Wm. Bowen, Bengal Army (died ’ 
at sea) ; Mr. Andrew Lynn (died at sea). or 

By the Othello, from Bengal :—Capt. Festing ; Lieuts.. Donnithorne and Streaty’) 
field; Messrs. Jas. Donnithorne and Plumb; Mesdames Festing and Plumb¢” 
Misses Festing and Plumb, : ‘ 

By the Mision, from Bengal”—Lieuts. Garrett, Lewen; Robuck, and Knyvitt : 
Mr. Gisborne and son ; Mesdames Gisborne and Lewen ; Miss S. Lewen. 
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